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A. SEQUENCE OF SONNETS 


ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


I. 


Tue clearest eyes in all the world they read 


With sense more keen and spirit of sight more true 
Than burns and thrills in sunrise, when the dew 
Flames, and absorbs the glory round it shed, 
As they the light of ages quick and dead, 
Closed now, forsake us: yet the shaft that slew 
Can slay not one of all the works we knew, 


Nor death discrown that many-laurelled head. 


The works of words whose life seems lightning wrought, 
And moulded of unconquerable thought, 
And quickened with imperishable flame, 
Stand fast and shine and smile, assured that nought 
May fade of all their myriad-moulded fame, 


Nor England’s memory clasp not Browning’s name. 
December 18th, 1889. 
VOL. XLVII. N.S. B 





A SEQUENCE OF SONNETS 


IT. 


Death, what hast thou to do with one for whom 

Time is not lord, but servant? What least part 

Of all the fire that fed his living heart, 
Of all the light more keen than sundawn’s bloom 
That lit and led his spirit, strong as doom 

And bright as hope, can aught thy breath may dart 

Quench? Nay, thou knowest he knew thee what thou art, 
A shadow born of terror’s barren womb, 
That brings not forth save shadows. What art thou, 
To dream, albeit thou breathe upon his brow, 

That power on him is given thee,—that thy breath 
Can make him less than love acclaims him now, 

And hears all time sound back the word it saith ? 


What part hast thou then in his glory, Death ? 


ITI. 


A graceless doom it seems that bids us grieve: 
Venice and winter, hand in deadly hand, 
Have slain the lover of her lovely strand 
And singer of a storm-bright Christmas Eve. 
A graceless guerdon we that loved receive 
For all our love, from that the dearest land 
Love worshipped ever. Blithe and soft and bland, 
Too fair for storm to scathe or fire to cleave, 
Shone on our dreams and memories evermore 
The domes, the towers, the mountains and the shore 
That gird or guard thee, Venice: cold and black 


Seems now the face we loved as he of yore. 
J 


We have given thee love—no stint, no stay, no lack: 


What gift, what gift is this thou hast given us back ? 





ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


IV. 

But he—to him, who knows what gift is thine, 
Death? Hardly may we think or hope, when we 
Pass likewise thither where tonight is he, 

Beyond the irremeable outer seas that shine 

And darken round such dreams as half divine 
Some sunlit harbour in that starless sea 
Where gleams no ship to windward or to lee, 


To read with him the secret of thy shrine. 


g, delight, and love, 


There too, as here, may son 
The nightingale, the sea-bird, and the dove, 

Fulfil with joy the splendour of the sky 
Till all beneath wax bright as all above: 

But none of all that search the heavens, and try 


The sun, may match the sovereign eagle’s eye. 
December 14th. 


. f 
Among the wondrous ways of men and time 
He went as one that ever found and sought 
And bore in hand the lamplike spirit of thought 
To illume with instance of its fire sublime 
The dusk of many a cloudlike age and clime. 

No spirit in shape of light and darkness wrought, 
No faith, no fear, no dream, no rapture, nought 
That blooms in wisdom, nought that burns in crime, 
No virtue girt and armed and helmed with light, 

No love more lovely than the snows are white, 


No serpent sleeping in some dead soul’s tomb, 


No song-bird singing from some live soul’s height, 


But he might hear, interpret, or illume 
With sense invasive as the dawn of doom. 
B2 





A SEQUENCE OF SONNETS. 
VI. 
What secret thing of splendour or of shade 


Surmised in all those wandering ways wherein 


Man, led of love and life and death and sin, 


Strays, climbs, or cowers, allured, absorbed, afraid, 


Might not the strong and sunlike sense invade 
Of that full soul that had for aim to win 
Light, silent over time’s dark toil and din, 
Life, at whose touch death fades as dead things fade ? 
O spirit of man, what mystery moves in thee 
That he might know not of in spirit, and see 
The heart within the heart that seems to strive, 
The life within the life that seems to be, 
And hear, through all thy storms that whirl and drive, 


The living sound of all men’s souls alive ? 
oD 


VII. 
He held no dream worth waking: so he said, 
He who stands now on death’s triumphal steep, 
Awakened out of life wherein we sleep 
And dream of what he knows and sees, being dead. 
But never death for him was dark or dread : 
‘¢ Look forth” he bade the soul, and fear not. Weep, 
All ye that trust not in his truth, and keep 
Vain memory’s vision of a vanished head 
As all that lives of all that once was he 
Save that which lightens from his word: but we, 
Who, seeing the sunset-coloured waters roll, 
Yet know the sun subdued not of the sea, 
Nor weep nor doubt that still the spirit is whole, 
And life and death but shadows of the soul. 


December 15th. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE.’ 


Ir is an age of “ Reminiscences ;” known to me, in great part, 
through extracts and reviews. Pleasant reading, in their fulness, 
many of these records must surely be. Carlyle has given us his 
“ Reminiscences ’’—written, alas! when he was but the hull of the 
true Carlyle. Still methinks the indignation thereby aroused was 
out of proportion to the offence. It is not, however, my task or duty 
to defend the Reminiscences. In clearer and happier moments 
Carlyle himself would have recoiled from publishing their few 
offending pages. When they were written all things were seen by 
him through the medium of personal suffering, physical and mental. 
This lurid atmosphere defaced, blurred, and sometimes inverted like 
mirage, his coast-line of memory. The figure of himself, standing 
on that quivering and delusive shore, has suffered more from the false 
refraction than anything else. With the piercing insight which 
belonged to him all this, in healthier hours, would have been seen, 
weighed, and rectified by Carlyle himself. 

Vast is the literature which has grown around the memory of this 
man. It is not my desire, or intention, to sensibly augment its 
volume. I wish merely to contribute a few memorial notes which I 
am unwilling to let die. In presence of what has gone before, 
they are but as a pebble dropped upon the summit of a Tor. There 
are amongst us eminent men who knew Carlyle longer, and who saw 
him oftener, than I did—whose store of memories is therefore far 
larger than mine. But it was my fortune, during some of the most 
impressive phases of his life, to be very close to him; and though 
my visits to his home in Chelsea, and our common rambles in London 
and elsewhere, were, to my present keen regret, far fewer than either 
of us wished them to be, they gave me some knowledge of his inner 
life and character. Better however than in any formal record, that 
life is to be sought and found in his imperishable works. There we 
best see the storm of his passion, the depth of his pity, the vastness of 
his knowledge—his humour, his tenderness, his wisdom, his strength. 
As long as men continue capable of appreciating what is highest in 
literary achievement, these works must hold their own. 


When, before a group of distinguished and steadfast friends, the 
statue of Carlyle was unveiled on the Thames Embankment, I briefly 
referred to my first acquaintance with his works. Past and Present, 
the astonishing product of seven weeks’ fierce labour in the early 

(1) Written for the most part from memory in the Alps, 1889. 
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part of the year, was published in 1843 ; and soon after its publica- 
tion I met some extracts from the work in the Preston newspapers. 
I chanced, indeed, to be an eye-witness of the misery which at that 
time so profoundly moved Carlyle. With their hands in their 
pockets, with nothing in their stomachs, but with silent despair 


fermenting in their hearts, the.“ hunger-stricken, pallid, yellow- 
coloured’ weavers of Preston and the neighbourhood stalked 
moodily through the streets. Their discontent rose at length to 
riot, and some of them were shot down. Such were the circumstances 
under which Carlyle appealed to Exeter Hall, with its schemes of 
beneficence for aborigines far away. ‘These yellow-coloured for 
the present absorb all my sympathies. If I had a twenty millions 
with model farms and Niger expeditions, it is to them I would give 
it.” Under the same circumstances he warned his “ corn-lawing 
friends ” that they were driving into the frenzy of Socialism “ every 
thinking man in England.” With my memory of the Preston riots 
still vivid, I procured Past and Present, and read it perseveringly. 
It was far from easy reading ; but I found in it strokes of descrip- 
tive power unequalled in my experience, and thrills of electric 
splendour which carried me enthusiastically on. I found in it, 
moreover, in political matters, a morality so righteous, a radicalism 
so high, reasonable, and humane, as to make it clear to me that 
without truckling to the ape and tiger of the mob, a man might 
hold the views of a radical. 

The first perusal of the work gave me but broken gleams of its 
scope and aim. I therefore read it a second time, and a third. At 
each successive reading my grasp of the writer’s views became 
stronger and my vision clearer. But even three readings did not 
satisfy me. After the last of them, I collected economically some 
old sheets of foolscap, and wrote out thereupon an analytical sum- 
mary of every chapter. When the work was finished I tied the 
loose sheets together with a bit of twine and stowed them away. 

For many years they remained hidden from me. [I had passed 
through the railway madness of the “ forties,” emerging sane from 
the delirium. I had studied in Germany, had lectured at the Royal 
Institution, and in 1853 had been appointed its Professor of Natural 
Philosophy. For fifteen years I had enjoyed the friendship of 
Faraday, whose noble and illustrious life came to an end in 1867 on 
Hampton Court Green. teverently, but reluctantly, I took his 
place as Superintendent of the Royal Institution, vastly preferring, 
if it could have been so arranged, to leave Mrs. Faraday in undis- 
turbed possession of the rooms which had been her happy home for 
six-and-forty years. The thing, however, could not be. On return- 
ing from one of my Alpine expeditions I found at the entrance of 
the rooms which had been occupied successively by Davy and Fara- 
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day, my name upon the wall. It was to me more of a shock than a 
satisfaction. 

The change, however, brought me nearer to Carlyle; and to 
Albemarle Street from time to time he wended his way to see me. 
Once he found me occupied, not with a problem of physics, but with 
a question of biology of fundamental import. The origin of life was, is, 
and ever will be, a question of profoundest interest to thoughtful men. 
In the early “seventies” I was busy experimenting on this question, my 
desire being to bring to bear upon it physical methods which should 
make known the unmistakable verdict of science regarding it, and thus 
abolish the doubt and confusion then existing. Permitting air to purify 
itself by the subsidence of all floating motes, so that the track through 
it of a sunbeam, even when concentrated to a focus, was invisible, infu- 
sions of meat, fish, fowl, and vegetables were exposed to such air and 
found incapable of putrefaction. The vital oxygen was still there; but 
with the floating motes, the seminal matter of the atmosphere had 
vanished, and with it the power of generating putrefactive organisms. 
The organisms in other words required the antecedent seed—there 
was no spontaneous generation. By means of gas stoves rooms had 
been raised to the proper temperature, and into one of these rooms, 
which was stocked with my moteless chambers, I took Mr. Carlyle. He 
listened with profound attention to the explanation of the experi- 
ments. They were quite new to him; for microbes, bacilli, and bae- 
teria were not then the household words which they are now. I 
could notice amazement in his eyes as we passed from putrefaction to 
antiseptic surgery, and from it to the germ theory of communicable 
disease. To Carlyle life was wholly mystical—incapable of expla- 
nation—and the conclusion to which the experiments pointed, that 
life was derived from antecedent life, and was not generated from 
dead matter, fell in with his notions of the fitness of things. Instead, 
therefore, of repelling him, the experiments gave him pleasure. 

After quitting the laboratory I took my guest up-stairs, and placed 
him in an armchair in front of a cheerful fire. The weather was 
cold, and I therefore prepared for him a tumbler of mulled claret. 
And now we arrive at the cause which induces me to speak thus 
early of a late event. About a fortnight prior to this visit, while 
rummaging through a mass of ancient papers, I had come upon the 
long-lost sheets of 'foolscap which contained my analysis and summary 
of the various chapters of Past and Present. The packet, tied as 
aforesaid, and bearing the yellow tints of age, lay in an adjacent 
drawer. At length I said to him, “ Now you shall see something 
that will interest and amuse you.” I took the ragged sheets from 
the drawer, told him what they were and how they had originated, 
and read aloud some of the passages which had kindled me when 
young. He listened, sometimes clinching a paragraph by a supple- 
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ment or ratification, but frequently breaking forth into loud and 
mellow laughter at his own audacity. It would require gifts greater 
even than those of Boswell to reproduce Carlyle. I think it was my 
sagacious friend, Lady Stanley of Alderley, who once remarked to me 
that in the reported utterances of Carlyle we miss the deep peal which 
rounded off and frequently gave significance to all that had gone 
before... Our fun over the eviscerated Past and Present continued 
for some time, after which it ceased, and an expression of solemn 
earnestness overspread the features of the old man. ‘ Well,’’ he 
said at length, in a voice touched with emotion, “what greater 
reward could I have than to find an ardent young soul, unknown to 
me, and to whom I was personally unknown, thus influenced by my 
words.” We continued our chat in a spirit of deeper earnestness, 
and after he had exhausted his goblet we walked together down Albe- 
marle Street to Piccadilly, his tough old arm encircling mine. There 
I saw him safely seated in a Brompten omnibus, which was his usual 
mode of locomotion. When he was inside every conductor knew that 
he carried a great man. 


All this was late in the day of my acquaintance with Carlyle. I 
first saw him, and heard his voice, in the picture gallery of Bath 
House, Piccadilly. I noticed the Scottish accent, not harsh or crabbed, 
as it sometimes is, but rich and pleasant, which clung to him 
throughout his life, as it did also to Mrs. Somerville. I first became 


really acquainted with him at the “Grange,” the Hampshire resi- 
dence of the accomplished and high-minded Lord Ashburton. 
Sitting beside him at luncheon, I spoke to him, and he answered me 
bluntly. James Spedding was present, and to render myself sure of 
his identity I asked Carlyle, in a low voice, whether the gentleman 
opposite was not Spedding ? ‘Yes,’ he replied aloud, “ that’s Sped- 


ding.” He had no notion of tolerating a confidential whisper. The 


subject of homeopathy was introduced. Carlyle’s appreciation of 
the relation of cause and effect was as sharp and clear as that of any 
physicist ; and he thought homeopathy an outrageous defiance of the 
proportion which must subsist between them. I sought to offer an 
explanation of the alleged effects of “infinitesimals,” by reference to 
the asserted power of the Alpine muleteer’s bell to bring down an 
avalanche. If the snow could be loosened by a force so small, it was 
because it was already upon the verge of slipping. And if homeo- 
pathic globules had any sensible effect, it must be because the patient 
was on the brink of a change which they merely precipitated. Carlyle, 
however, would listen to neither defence nor explanation. He deemed 
homeopathy a delusion, and those who practised it professionally im- 


(1) From Dr. Garnet’s excellent Life of Carlyle I learn that Mrs, Allingham had also 
drawn attention to this point. 
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postors. He raised his voice so as to drown remonstrance ; while a 
“tsh!”, with which Mrs. Carlyle sometimes sought to quiet him, was 
here interposed. Casting hommopathy overboard he spoke appre- 
ciatively of George III. The capacity of the king was small, but 
he paid out conscientiously the modicum of knowledge he possessed. 
This was illustrated by the way in which he collected his library, 
always seeking the best advice and purchasing the best books. 
Carlyle’s respect for conscientiousness and earnestness extended to 
all things. We once went together to an exhibition of portraits at 
South Kensington. Pausing before the portrait of Queen Mary 
(Bloody Mary, as we had been taught to call her), he musingly said, 
“ A well-abused woman, but by no means a bad woman—rather I 
should say a good woman—acting according to her lights.” He 
ought, perhaps, to have extended the same tolerance to Ignatius 
Loyola whom he hated and scathed. Jn the evening, while we stood 
before the drawing-room fire, I spoke to him of Emerson. There 
was something lofty in the tone of Carlyle’s own voice as he spoke 
of the “loftiness” of his great American friend.' I mentioned 


Lewes’s life of Goethe, which I had been just reading, and ventured 


to express a doubt whether Lewes, as a man, was strong enough to 
grapple with his subject. He was disposed to commend the Life 
as the best we had, but he was far from regarding it as adequate. 
Carlyle was a bold rider, and during this visit to the Grange he 
indulged in some wild galloping. Professor Hofmann was his 
companion, and he humorously described their motion as tantamount 
to being shot like a projectile through space. Brookfield was one of 
the guests, a man of grace and culture, who might have been a great 
actor, and who entertained a high notion of the actor’s vocation. 
One evening he gave us an illustration of his dramatic gifts—extem- 
porising, and drawing by oblique references, the principal personages 
round him into his performance. It was then I first heard the 
resonant laugh of Carlyle. Himself a humourist on a high plane, 
he keenly enjoyed humour in others. Lady Ashburton, with fine 
voice and expression, read for us one of Browning’s poems. It was 
obvious from his ejaculatory remarks that Carlyle enjoyed and 
admired Browning. 


(1) Their friendship continued unimpaired to the end. Not long before Carlyle’s 
death, I noticed two volumes of the same shape and binding on the table of his sitting- 
room. Opening one of them I found written on the fly-leaf :— 


‘*To Thomas Carlyle 
‘* with unchangeable affection 
‘*from Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ 
The two volumes were Emerson’s own collected works. ‘‘That,”’ I said, ‘‘is as it 
ought to be: you and Emerson must remain friends to the last.’’ ‘‘ Aye,” he re- 
sponded, ‘‘ you are quite right; take the volumes with you, but return them punctu- 


ally ;’’ which I did. 
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As time went on I drew more closely to Carlyle, seeking, among 
other things, to remove all prejudice by making clear to him the 
spirit in which the highest scientific minds pursued their work. 
They could not detach themselves from their fellow-men, but history 
showed that they thought less of worldly profit and applause, and 
practised more of self-denial than any other class of intellectual 
workers. Carlyle had been to the Royal Society, but found the 
meetings he attended flat, stale, and unprofitable. Not knowing 
how the communications were related to the general body of research, 
they, of course, lacked the sap which their roots might have supplied 
to them. He was surprised to find me fairly well acquainted with 
Withelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, declaring that, as far as his know- 
ledge went, the persons were few and far between who showed the 
least acquaintance with Goethe’s “Three Reverences’’ —reverence 
for what is above us, reverence for what is around us, reverence for 
what is beneath us. To this feature of Goethe’s ethics Carlyle 
always attached great importance. Among the spoken and written 
words of our age the utterances of Goethe were, in his estimation, 
the highest and weightiest. Of Fichte and Schiller he sometimes 
spoke with qualified admiration—of Goethe never. He may have 
been indebted to the great German for a portion of his spiritual 
freedom, and such indebtedness men do not readily forget. Un- 
swerving in his loyalty, Carlyle, towards the end of his life, would 
have ratified by re-subscription the ardent outburst of 1831. ‘“ And 
knowest thou no prophet, even in the vesture, environment, and 
dialect of this age? None to whom the Godlike has revealed itself, 
and by him been again prophetically revealed ; in whose inspired 
melody, even in these rag-gathering and rag-burning days, Man’s 
life again begins, were it but afar off, to be divine? Knowest thou 
none such? I know him and name him—Goethe.”' The majesty 
of Goethe’s intellect seemed, in Carlyle’s estimate of him, to dissolve 
all his errors both of intellect and conduct. The standards of the 
homiletic market-place were scornfully brushed aside; drawbacks 
and qualifications were blown away like chaff, “the golden grain” 
of the mighty German husbandman being alone garnered and pre- 
served, 

I had various talks with him about Goethe’s mistaken appreciation 
of the Farbeniehre as the greatest of his works. To Carlyle this was a 
most pathetic fact. The poet thought he had reached the adamant 
of natural truth, and alas! he was mistaken. But after all, was he 
mistaken? Over German artists the Furbenlehre had exercised a 
dominant influence. Could it be all moonshine? Thus he mused. 
While holding firmly to the verdict that, with regard to theory, 
Goethe was hopelessly wrong, I dwelt with pleasure on the wealth 


(1) Sartor Resarius, Library Edition, p. 244. 
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of facts which his skill and industry had accumulated. This to a 
certain extent gratified Carlyle, but he sighed for the supplement 
necessary to the scientific completeness of his hero. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with every nook and corner of Goethe’s work— 
sometimes more intimately than the poet’s own countrymen. I once 


had occasion to quote the poem ‘ Mason Lodge,” translated and pub- 
lished in Past and Present.' The article in which it was quoted was 
afterwards translated into German; the original poem, therefore, 
required hunting up. None of my friends in Berlin knew anything 
about it. On learning this I went down to Chelsea, where, in 
answer to my inquiry, Carlyle promptly crossed his sitting-room and 
took from a shelf the required volume. 


Thus, through years I kept myself in touch with this teacher and 
inspirer of my youth. The Life of Frederick drew heavily upon his 
health and patience. His labours were intensified by his con- 
scientiousness. He proved all things, with the view and aim of 
holding fast that which was historically good. Never to err would 
have been superhuman ; but if he erred, it was not through indolence 
or lack of care. The facts of history were as sacred in his eyes as 
the ‘constants’ of gravitation in the eyes of Newton; hence the 
severity of his work. The Life of Irederick moreover worried him ; 
it was not a labour into which he could throw his whole soul. He 
was continually pulled up by sayings and doings on the part of his 
hero which took all enthusiasm out of him. ‘Frederick was the 
greatest administrator this world has seen, but I could never really 
love the man.” Such were his words. While engaged on this 
formidable task, he was invited to stand for the Rectorship of 
idinburgh University. For the moment he declined, promising, 
however, to consider the proposal when his labours on Frederick 
were ended. The time came, and he accepted the invitation. 
Disraeli was pitted against him, but he won the election by an over- 
whelming majority. His transport to Edinburgh had then to be 
considered. After many talks with him and his wife, the simplest 

(1) Book III. chap. xv. <A very noble song and a great favourite of Carlyle’s. 
With it he wound up his Rectorial address at Edinburgh. The reciting of two of its 
verses, under peculiar circumstances, had an important influence on my own destiny. 


‘*Solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark Portal, 
Goal of all mortal : 

Stars silent o’er us, 
Graves under us silent ! 
‘* Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity’s stillness ; 

Here is all fulness, 
Ye brave, to reward you, 
Work and despair not.”’ 
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and safest solution of the difficulty seemed to be that I should take 
charge of him myself. 

It was arranged that he should go first to Freystone, in Yorkshire, 
and pay a short visit to Lord Houghton. On the morning of 
March 29th, 1866, I drove to Cheyne Row, and found him punctu- 
ally ready at the appointed hour. Order was Carlyle’s first law, 
and punctuality was one of the chief factors of order. He was there- 
fore punctual. On a table in a small back parlour below-stairs stood 
a “siphon,” protected by wickerwork. Carlyle was conservative in 
habit, and in his old age he held on to the brown brandy which was 
in vogue in his young days. . Into a tumbler Mrs. Carlyle poured a 
moderate quantity of this brandy, and filled it up with the foaming 
water from the siphon. He drank it off, and they kissed each other— 
for the last time. At the door she suddenly said to me, ‘ For God’s 
sake send me one line by telegraph when all is over.” This said, 
and the promise given, we drove away. 

In due time we reached Freystone, where the warmest of welcomes 
greeted Carlyle. A beautiful feature in the record of Carlyle’s rela- 
tions to his friends is the loving loyalty of Lord Houghton. Not 
long prior to his lamented death he sent me an extract from a letter 
written by Carlyle to his wife on the occasion, I believe, of his first 
visit to Freystone. It had been purchased by Lord Houghton from 
some collector of letters, into whose hands it had fallen. It showed 
how long-standing Carlyle’s malady of sleeplessness had been. It 
spoke of the weary unrest of the previous night—the ceaseless toss- 
ing to and fro—and of the comfort he experienced in thinking of 
her, as he smoked his morning cigar in the sunshine. On the first 
night of his last visit to Freystone, the unrest was not only renewed 
but intensified. Railways had multiplied; they clasped Freystone 
as in aring, and their whistles were energetically active all night. 
I feared the result, and my fears were only too well grounded. In 
the morning I found Carlyle in his bedroom, wild with his suffer- 
ings. He had not slept a wink. It ought to be noted that the day 
previous he had dined two or three hours later than was his wont, 
and had engaged in a vigorous discussion after dinner. Looking at 
me despairingly, he said, “I can stay no longer at Freystone, 
another such night would kill me.” ‘‘ You shall do exactly as you 
please,” was my reply. ‘I will explain matters to Lord Houghton, 
and he, I am persuaded, will comply with all your wishes.” I spoke 
to Lord Houghton, who, though sorely disappointed, agreed that it 
was best to allow his guest complete freedom of action. It was 
accordingly arranged that we should push on to Edinburgh. Carlyle’s 
breakfast was prepared. He partially filled a bowl with strong tea, 
added milk, and an egg beatén up. Rendered thus nutritive, the 
tea seemed to soothe and strengthen him. As he breakfasted our 
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projects were discussed. Once, after a pause, he exclaimed, “ How 
ungrateful it is on my part, after so much kindness, to quit Frey- 
stone in this fashion.” Taking prompt advantage of this moment 
of relenting, I said, “Do not quit it, but stay. We will take 
a pair of horses and gallop over the country for five or six 
hours. When you return you shall have a dinner like what you 
are accustomed to at home, and I will take care that there shall be 
no discussions afterwards.” He laughed, which was a good sign. 
I stood to my guns, and he at length yielded. Lord Houghton 
joyfully ratified the programme, and two horses were immediately 
got ready. 


The animal bestrode by Carlyle was a large bony grey, with a 
terribly hard mouth. He seemed disposed to bolt, and obviously 
required a strong wrist to rein him in. Carlyle was no longer 


young: paralysis agitans had enfeebled his right hand—for some 
time my anxiety was great. But after sundry imprecations and 
strenuous backward pulls, the horse was at length clearly mastered 
by its rider, and we fleetly sped along. Through lanes, over fields, 
along high-roads, past turnpike gates where I paid the toll. This 
continued for at least five hours, at the end of which we returned 
and handed the bespattered horses over to the groom. The roads 
and lanes had been abominable, mud to the fetlocks, not to speak of 
the slimy fields. Had the groom’s feelings been allowed open vent, we 
should have had imprecations on his part also. We heard only a sur- 
face murmur, but the storm, I doubt not, discharged itself behind our 
backs in the stable. Carlyle went to his room, donned his slippers 
and his respectable grey dressing-gown. Carrying with him one of 
the long “ churchwardens,” which he always obtained from Glasgow, 
he stuffed it full of tobacco. Choosing a position on the carpet by the 
hall fire, which enabled him to send the products of combustion up the 
chimney, to the obvious astonishment of the passing servants he began 
to smoke. Having with me at the time a flask of choice pale brandy, 
of this, mixed with soda-water, I gave him a stiff tumbler. The 
ride had healthily tired him, and he looked the picture of content. 
At six o’clock his simple dinner was set before him, and he was 
warned against discussion. It was the traditional warning of the war- 
horse to be quiet when he hears the bugle sound. In the evening 
discussion began with one of the guests, and I could see that Carlyle 
was ready to dash into it as impetuously as he had done the night 
before. I laid my hand upon his arm and said sternly, “‘ We must 
have no more of this.” He arched his brows good-humouredly, 
burst into laughter, and ended the discussion. I accompanied him 
to his bedroom, every chink and fissure of which had been closed to 
stop out both light and sound. ‘I have no hope of sleep,’ he said, 
“and I will come to your room at seven in the morning.” My 
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reply was, “I think you wil/ sleep, and if so, I will come to your 
room instead of your coming to mine.” My hopes were mainly 
founded on the vigorous exercise he had taken; but the next day 
being Good Friday, I also hoped for a mitigation of the whistle 
nuisance. 

At seven o’clock, accordingly, I stood at his door. ‘There was no 
sound. Returning at eight, I found the same dead silence. At 
nine, hearing a rustle, I opened his door and found him dressing. 
The change from the previous morning was astonishing. Never 
before or afterwards did I see Carlyle’s countenance glow with such 
happiness. It was seraphic. I have often thought of it since. 
How in the case of a man possessing a range of life wide enough to 
embrace the demonic and the godlike, a few hours’ sound sleep can 
lift him from the grovelling hell of the one into the serene heaven 
of the other! This question of sleep or sleeplessness hides many a 
tragedy. He looked at me with boundless blessedness in his eyes 
and voice. ‘ My dear friend, I am a totally new man; I have slept 
nine hours without once awaking.’’ That night’s rest proved the 
prelude and guarantee of his subsequent triumph at Edinburgh. 


We had been joined at Freystone by Huxley,’ and in due time 
started, all three together, for the beautiful metropolis of the north. 
There Carlyle was lodged in the house of his gentle and devoted 
friend, Erskine of Linlathen. He was placed as far from the noises 
of the street, in other words as near the roof, as possible. I saw him 
occasionally in his skyey dormitory, where, though his sleep did 
not reach the perfection once attained at Freystone, it was never 
wholly bad. There was considerable excitement in Edinburgh at 
the time—copious talking and hospitable feasting. The evening 
before the eventful day I dined at Kinellan with my well-beloved 
friends, Sir James and Lady Coxe, whose permanent guest I was at 
the time. Sir David and Lady Brewster were there, and Russell of 
the Scotsman. The good Sir David looked forward with fear and 
trembling to what he was persuaded must prove a fiasco. ‘ Why,” 
he said to me, “ Carlyle has not written a word of his Address; and 
no Rector of this University ever appeared before his audience with- 
out this needful preparation.” In regard to the writing I did not 
share Sir David’s fear, being well aware of Carlyle’s marvellous 
powers of utterance when he had fair play. There, however, was 
the rub. Would he have fair play? Would he come to his task 
fresh and strong, or with the pliancy of his brain destroyed by sleep- 
lessness? ‘This surely is the tragic side of insomnia, and of the 
dyspepsia which frequently generates it. “It takes all heart out of 

(1) And by the able and lamented Mr. Maclennan. Dr. Hirst also paid a brief visit 
to Freystone and was afterwards one of Carlyle’s hearers in Edinburgh. 
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me, so that I cannot speak to my people as I ought.’’ Such were the 
words of aworthy Welsh clergyman whom I met in 1854 among his 
native hills, and whose unrest at night was similar to that of Carlyle. 
Time would soon deliver its verdict. The eventful day came, and 
we assembled in the ante-room of the hall in which the address was 
to be delivered—Carlyle in his rector’s robe, Huxley, Ramsay, 
Erskine, and myself in more sober gowns. We were all four to be 
doctored. The great man of the occasion had declined the honour, 
pleading humorously that in heaven there might be some confusion 
between him and his brother John, if they both bore the title of 
doctor. I went up to Carlyle, and earnestly scanning his face, 
asked : “‘ How do you feel?” He returned my gaze, curved his lip, 
shook his head, and answered not a word. ‘“ Now,” I said, “ you 
have to practise what you have been preaching all your life, and 
prove yourself a hero.’ He again shook his head, but said nothing. 
A procession was formed, and we moved, amid the plaudits of the 
students, towards the platform. Carlyle took his place in the rector’s 
chair, and the ceremony of conferring degrees began. Looking at 
the sea of faces below me—young, eager, expectant, waiting to be 
lifted up by the words of the prophet they had chosen—I forgot all 
about the degrees. Suddenly I found an elbow among my ribs— 
“Tyndall, they are calling for you.” I promptly stood at “’tention ” 
and underwent the process of baptism. The degrees conferred, a 
fine tall young fellow rose and proclaimed with ringing voice from 
the platform the honour that had been conferred on “ the foremost of 
living Scotchmen.”’ ‘The cheers were loud and long. 

Carlyle stood up, threw off his robe, like an ancient David declin- 
ing the unproved armour of Saul, and in his carefully-brushed brown 
morning coat came forward to the table. With nervous fingers he 
grasped the leaf, and stooping over it looked earnestly down upon the 
audience. ‘They tell me,” he said, “that I ought to have written 
this address, and out of deference to the counsel I tried to do so, once, 
twice, thrice. But what I wrote was only fit for the fire, and to the 
fire it was compendiously committed. You must therefore listen to 
and accept what I say to you as coming straight from the heart.” 
He began, and the world already knows what he said. I attended 
more to the aspect of the audience than to the speech of the orator, 
which contained nothing new to me. I could, however, mark its 
influence on the palpitating crowd below. They were stirred as 
if by subterranean fire. For an hour and a half he held them spell- 
bound, and when he ended the emotion previously pent up burst 
forth in a roar of acclamation. With a joyful heart and clear con- 
science I could redeem my promise to Mrs. Carlyle. From the 
nearest telegraph office I sent her a despatch of three words: “ A 
perfect triumph,” and returned towards the hall. Noticing a com- 
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motion in the street, 1 came up with the crowd. It was no street 
brawl, it was not the settlement of a quarrel, but a consensus of 
acclamation—cheers and “ bravos,” and a general shieing of caps 
into the air! Looking ahead I saw two venerable old men walking 
slowly arm-in-arm in advance of the crowd. They were Carlyle and 
Erskine. The rector’s audience had turned out todo honour to their 
hero. Nothing in the whole ceremony affected Carlyle so deeply as 
this display of fervour in the open air. 

All this was communicated by letter to Mrs. Carlyle; and as | 
shared the general warmth of the time, it is to be assumed that my 
letters were of the proper temperature. She, at all events, wrote 
warmly enough about me afterwards. Wound up, as she had been, 
to such an intense pitch of anxiety, the thin-spun life was almost 
“slit”? by the telegram. Her joy was hysterical. But after a little 
time, aided by the loving care of friends, she shook away all that 
was abnormal in her happiness. She dined that evening with John 
Forster. Dickens and Wilkie Collins were of the party. She 
entered the drawing-room exultant, waving the telegram in the air. 
Warm felicitations were not wanting, and probably on that occasion 
her cup of bliss was fuller than it had been for years before. 

Carlyle’s great task having ended thus happily he joined in 
festivities, public and private. Meat and wine I have forgotten, 
but I have not forgotten the jocund after-dinner songs. They were 
sung by their composers. Dry science became plastic in the hands 
of these artists; and the forms it assumed must have astonished 
Carlyle. He joined heartily in the fun. Two banquets dwell 
specially in my memory—a Symposium Academicum, got up in 
Carlyle’s honour, and a dinner at the house of his steadfast friend, 
Professor Masson. At both hilarity ran high. The figure of Dr. 
Maclagan, with eyes directed piteously upwards, with body bent, 
and hands clasped in agony over some excruciating medical absur- 
dity, has left an unfading photograph upon my brain. Till then I 
had thought the dinners of our Royal Society Club in London the 
most genial in the world; but they could not hold a candle to this 
Edinburgh Symposium. The dinner at Masson’s was equally jovial. 
Lord Neaves was there—one of the most pleasant personages I had 
ever met. He was charged with his own bright ditties, which he sang 
with infective animation. Some time previously John Stuart Mill 
had written his Eramination of the Philosophy of Sir William Hamiiton, 
wherein he had reduced the external world to “a series of possi- 
bilities of sensation.” Lord Neaves had thrown this theory into lyric 
rhyme. The refrain of his song was “ Stuart Mill on Mind and 
Matter.” The whole table joined in the refrain, Carlyle, with voice- 
accompaniment, swaying his knife to and fro, like the baton of a 
“conductor.” If, afterwards, in a fit of depression he described the 
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time he spent in Edinburgh as “a miserable time,” he must have 
been the victim of self-delusion. It was a time of joy and gladness 
which he amply shared ; but he seemed unable, subsequently, to shoot 
the rays of memory through the heavy atmosphere which immedi- 
ately surrounded him, Like light-rays in a fog, they were quenched 
by repercussion from his own melancholy broodings. In Edinburgh 
all the necessary elements combined to render him happy. In the 
background slumbered the consciousness of success. In the same 
region lay thoughts of his wife, whose pride in his triumph would 
reverberate its glow upon him. Clinging to her image were memories 
of a time when her union with him was deemed a mésalliance. Who 
could think sonow? He stood consciously there as a victor over 
difficulties which would have broken to pieces not the feeble only 
but the strong—a victor in the chief city of his country, which he 
had entered fifty-seven years previously as a wayworn peasant-boy. 
Such, during his actual stay in Edinburgh, were Carlyle’s pleasant 
musings—swept, alas! into practical oblivion by calamity soon 
afterwards. 

Huxley and I had proposed to ourselves an excursion in the High- 
lands; but snow had fallen, covering the hills and rendering them 
unfit for exercise. Our thoughts turned homewards, and our bodies 
soon followed our thoughts. Before coming away I visited Carlyle 
in his bedroom. He was correcting the proofs of his Address. 
“Now,” he said, “ the tollgates at Freystone are to be settled for.” 
Imade light of them, and urged him to say ‘‘ Good-bye!” But he 
would not. “The thought of them clings to me like unwashed 
hands.” He recognised as mean the cause of the discomfort, and 
used a congruous metaphor to express it. I still refused to make out 
a bill, so he put down all the items he remembered, added them 
together, and said, “I owe you so much.”’ Looking over the account 
retorted, with mock-sternness, “I beg your pardon, you owe me 
fourpence halfpenny more.” He laughed heartily, produced the 
fourpence halfpenny, which, with an air of business-like gravity, I 


pocketed, and bade him ‘“ Good-bye.” 


Immediately after my arrival in London I called upon Mrs. Car- 
lyle. It was a bright welcome that she gave me. <A deep and 
settled happiness had taken possession of her mind; though she 
still could afford a flash of sarcasm for one of the Edinburgh audi- 
ence who had visited her the day before. The glow of pride in her 
husband was obvious enough. Not before a select few, but before 
the world at large, he had won for himself renown, and for her choice 
of him, justification. She wrote to him, “I have not been so fond 
of everybody since I was a girl.” We chatted long over the occur- 
fences in the north, which I thought would give her a new lease of 
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happy life. Referring to her anxiety about the Address she said 
she had never entertained the thought of his breaking down. As 
long as he had life there was no fear of that. But she thought it 
quite possible that life itself might snap, and that he might fall 
down dead before the people. It must have been her lithe fingers, 
and her high-strung nerves, that gave to the pressure of her hand an 
elastic intensity which I have not noticed elsewhere. Such warmth 
of pressure had been always mine. As might be surmised, it was 
not relaxed on this occasion, when, all unconscious of impending 
disaster, I stood up and bade her “ Good-bye.” 

I went to the Isle of Wight, which was my usual refuge when 
tired, made Freshwater Gate my headquarters, and was refreshed as 
I had often been before by the broad-blown, brotherly voice of 
Tennyson. Two walks in the island have always had a special charm 
for me; one along “the ridge of a noble down” which stretches 
from Freshwater Gate to the Needles; the other along the spine of 
the island from Freshwater Gate to Carisbrook, past ancient Barrows, 
with the Solent on the one side and the ocean on the other. From 
Carisbrook it was an easy walk to Cowes, whence steamers plied to 
Southampton. Returning from the island on the occasion now 
referred to, I chose this latter route, and on reaching the railway 
station at Southampton, went straight to the bookstall to pick up a 
copy of the Times. On opening the paper I was stunned. Before 
me stood in prominent letters, ‘Sudden Death of Mrs. Carlyle.” | 
sped to London, and on my writing-table found a note from Miss 
Jewsbury. Carlyle had arrived in Chelsea. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake,” 
said my correspondent, ‘come and see the old man; he is utterly 
heart-broken.” In afew pathetic words Leslie Stephen has told the 
story of her death: ‘ Mrs, Carlyle had asked some friends to tea on 
Saturday, AprilZl. She had gone out for a drive with a little dog; 
she let it out for a run when a carriage knocked it down. She 
sprang out and lifted it into the carriage. The carriage went on, 
and presently she was found sitting with folded arms in the carriage, 
dead.”’ 

I drove forthwith to Chelsea. The door was opened by Carlyle’s 
old servant, Mrs. Warren, who informed me that her master was in 
the garden. I joined him there, and we immediately went up-stairs 
together. It would be idle, perhaps sacrilegious on my part, to 
attempt any repetition of his language. In words, the flow of which 
might be compared to a molten torrent, he referred to the early days 
of his wife and himself—to their struggles against poverty and 
obstruction ; to her valiant encouragement in hours of depression ; 
to their life on the moors, in Edinburgh, and in London—how 
lovingly and loyally she had made of herself a soft cushion to pro- 
tect him from the rude collisions of the world. The late Mr. Ven- 
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ables, whose judgment on such a point may be trusted, often spoke 
to me of Carlyle’s extraordinary power of conversation. In his noon 
of life it was without a parallel. And now with the floodgates of 
grief fully opened, that power rose to a height which it had probably 
never attained before. Three or four times during the narrative he 
utterly broke down. I could see the approach of the crisis and 
prepare for it. After thus giving way, a few sympathetic words 
would cause him to rapidly pull himself together, and resume the 
flow of his discourse. I subsequently tried to write down what he 
said, but I will not try to reproduce it here. While he thus spoke 
to me, all that remained of his wife lay silent in an adjoining 
room. 

His house was left unto him desolate. Sympathy from all quarters 
flowed towards him, but it seemed to do him little good. His 
whole life was wrapped in mourning. I think it probable that in 
the lamentations which have reached the public through the Remi- 
niscences, he did himself wrong. His was a temper very likely to 
exaggerate his shortcomings; very likely to blame himself to 
excess for his over-absorption in his work, and his too great for- 
getfulness of his wife. The figure of Johnson standing bare- 
headed in the market-place of Lichfield, to atone for some failure of 
duty to his father, fascinated Carlyle ; and now in his hour of woe 
he imitated Johnson, not by baring his head, but by lacerating his 
heart. They had had their differences—due probably more to her 
vivid and fanciful imaginings than to anything else. He, however, 
took the whole blame upon himself. It was loving and chivalrous, 
but I doubt whether it was entirely just. I think it likely that in her 
later years she would have condemned some of the utterances of 
her earlier ones. As time passed she grew more and more mellow 
and tender—more and more into the form and texture of the wife 
needed by Carlyle. Had she lived a little longer his self-reproaches 
would never have been heard. Let me, however, forsake surmises 





(1) There was a fund of tenderness and liberality in Mrs. Carlyle; but her sarcasm 
could, on occasion, bite like nitric acid. Like her husband, she could hit off a 
character or peculiarity with a simple stroke of the tongue. Her stories sparkled 
with wit and humour. It may be an old yarn; but she caused me to shake with 
laughter by her inimitable way of telling the story of an old French priest, who 
discoursed to his peasant congregation on Samson’s feat of tying the foxes’ tails 
together, and sending them with burning brands through the standing corn. The 
ruin to agricultural produce was described so vividly, and with such local and domestic 
applications, that the people burst into weeping. Their sobs and tears reacted on the 
old priest himself. He also fell to weeping, but tried to assuage the general grief by 
calling out, ‘‘ Ne pleurez pas, mes enfants. Ne pleurez pas; ce n’est pas vrai!’’ Her 
voice was exquisitely comic as she told this story. The only intimation that I ever had 
of past unhappiness on her part was given during an evening visit when I found her 
alone. She then told me that some years previously she had kept a journal, in which, 
to relieve her mind, she wrote down her most secret thoughts and feelings. She con- 
demned, as she spoke to me, this habit of introspection. One day she had left the book 
c2 
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and return to facts. He had laid his wife in Haddington churchyard, 
The summer had passed, and harsh, dark winter was approaching. 
To spend the winter in Cheyne Row with all its associations was 
more than he could be expected to bear. But what was to be done ? 
A loving answer to this question came to him in his hour of need. 
The first Lady Ashburton had been Carlyle’s friend, and the second, 
with a more fervent nature, was no less so. She had taken at Men- 
tone a beautiful villa, the Villa Madonna, and thither she pressed 
Carlyle to come. I saw him frequently at this mournful time, and 
talked much with him about his plans. The Mentone scheme he 
deemed at first clearly impracticable; but the more it was thought 
over the more evident it became that it was the only really practi- 
cable course open to him. As the gloom of December set in, the neces- 
sity of getting him away from London became more and more appa- 
rent. Counting the days at my disposal, I found that it was within 
my power to convey him to Mentone, deposit him there, and return 
in time for my personal duties in the Royal Institution. Lectures 
would begin, but men were there whose friendship had never failed 
me, and on whom I could rely that all things would be well con- 
ducted during my absence. Seeing the possibility, my action was 
prompt. I offered to take charge of him, cutting short hesitation 
and discussion by pointing to the inexorable march of time. Over 
the packing of his pipes we had a wrangle. It was clearly evident 
that his mode of packing would bring the ‘ churchwardens”’ to 
grief, and I emphatically told him so. But he would have his way. 
He knew how to pack pipes, and would be answerable for their 
safety. Out of fifty thus packed at Cheyne Row, three only reached 
Mentone unbroken. I afterwards enjoyed the triumph of sending 
him fifty without a single fracture. 

But I anticipate. Rime was in the air, sucking the vital warmth 
out of every living thing when we started on the morning of the 
22nd of December. A raw breeze blew in our faces as we crossed 
the Channel, or rather a breeze created by the vessel’s motion, for 
the air was still. I tried to muffle him up ; but immediately resigned 
my attempted task to a young lady who wound and pinned his 
comforter in a manner unattainable by me. Carlyle was interested 
to learn that his kind protectress was the daughter of Sir John 
Herschel. She was then Miss Amelia Herschel, she is now Lady 
Wade. In Paris we spent the night at the Grand Hotel de St. James, 


upon her desk, and on returning to her room, found there a visitor actually looking 
into the journal. He probably regarded it as a mere library book ; but her wrath and 
rage, on finding sayings and sentiments intended for her own eye alone, and kept secret 
even from Carlyle, thus pried into, were uncontrollable. As she spoke to me her anger 
seemed to revive, and its potency could not be doubted. When I quitted her, I carried 
away the impression that her maturer judgment had caused her to regard these journal 
entries as the foolish utterances of a too sensitive past. 
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Rue St. Honoré. A bad sleeper myself, I had long before chosen 
this hotel, because its bedrooms opened into a garden. We were 
well lodged; but some slight creak or clatter of a loose window 
roused Carlyle, who became vocal. Noise at night was a terror and 
a torture to him. I rose, reproved and corrected the peccant 
window, the night afterwards passing quietly. Next morning we 
started. At the Gare de Lyon we were met by my lamented friend 
Jamin, a Member of the Institute, who helped us with the railway 
officials, and sent us on our journey with a hearty God-speed. 

In England, as stated, the weather was harsh, it continued so in 
France. We had the good luck to secure a coupé in the Marseilles 
train. Throughout the day the landscape was cut off by freezing 
mist, and at the Lyons station the outlook was specially dismal; due 
precautions however had been taken against cold. In view of my 
winter expedition to the Mer de Glace in 1859 I had purchased a 
sheepskin bag, lined with its own wool, and provided with straps to 
attach it comfortably to the waist. Swathed with this to the hips, 
such heat as he could generate was preserved for his feet and limbs. 
At Lyons food, wine, and a bottle of water for the night were secured. 
The water-bottle stood on a shelf in front of us. ‘ Observe it,” I 
said to my companion. He did so with attention. At times the 
water would appear quite tranquil; then it would begin to oscillate, 
the motion augmenting till the liquid splashed violently to and fro 
up the sides of the bottle; then the motion would subside, almost 
perfect stillness setting in. In due time this would be again dis- 
turbed, the oscillations setting in as before. Carlyle was well 
acquainted with the effects of synchronism in periodic motion, but 
he was charmed to recognise in the water-bottle an analyst of the 
vibrations of the train. It told us when vibrations of its own special 
period were present in, and when they were absent from the con- 
fused and multitudinous rumble which appealed to our ears. This 
was monotonous and permitted us to have some sleep. On opening 
our eyes in the morning we found a deep-blue sky above us, and 
a genial sun shining on the world. The change was surprising ; 
we had obviously reached ‘“ the Sunny South.” 

We rested at Marseilles, and walked through the sunlit city. 
Carlyle seated himself on a bench in the shade of trees, while I went 
back to our hotel. On returning I found him in conversation with a 
paralysed beggar boy, from whom he had extracted the sad story of 
his life. ‘The poor we have always with us,’ may be truly said 
of all kindreds and tongues. In Marseilles we had them singing in 
the streets for eleemosynary sous. Carlyle contributed liberally. 
At the proper time we took our tickets for Nice. In his later 
years the factory smoke which pollutes our air, the dyers’ chemistry 
which pollutes our rivers, the defacement of natural beauty which 
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many of our industries have brought in their train, were hateful to 
him. The railway whistle, rather than the grand roar of the rush- 
ing locomotive, was his abomination. Tumult and confusion, espe- 
cially when mixed with the stupidity of men and women, he detested. 
Such confusion we found at the Marseilles railway station, and his 
disgust thereat was registered in his voice and written on his coun- 
tenance. At Nice the railway came to an end, and a carriage was 
needed to take us over the hills to Mentone. We had a vigorous 
altercation at a cab-stand, where gross extortion was attempted. We 
retired to a respectable hotel, the courteous proprietor of which, 
after some waiting, provided us with the required vehicle. The 
lights of Monaco shone below us as we slowly crept over the hills. 
From the summit we trotted down to Mentone, reaching it at two 
o’clock in the morning. He was expected, and a loving friend was 
on the alert to welcome him. The reception was such as a younger 
man might envy. It was indeed plain to me that the storm-tossed 
barque had reached a haven in which it could safely rest. 

I allowed myself a few pleasant excursions in the neighbourhood. 
We all ascended to the high-perched village of Sant’ Agnese, 
whence, though strenuously opposed by Carlyle, I continued the 
ascent to the summit of the “ Aiguille.” This is the highest peak 
of the region. The sun was setting as I reached the top, flooding 


the Maritime Alps and the bays and promontories of the Mediter- 


ranean with blood-red light. It was a grand scene. We dined 
with the accomplished Lady Marian Alford. The present Lord 
Brownlow, as Mr. Cust, was there at the time, and a finer specimen 
of physical manhood I thought I had never before seen. After 
dinner a discussion arose about the sun as the physical basis of life. 
Carlyle’s usual dislike to anything savouring of materialism showed 
itself, while I, with my usual freedom, told him that he was sure to 
come to grief if he questioned the sun’s capacity as regards either 
light or life. In the morning, at an early hour, I found him 
vigorously marching along the fringe of the Mediterranean. In 
the afternoon we had a long drive on the Corniche Road. ‘The 
zenithal firmament, as we returned, was a deep blue, the western 
sky a fiery crimson. Newton’s suggestion—it could hardly be 
called a theory—as to the cause of the heavenly azure was mentioned. 
Carlyle had learned a good deal of natural philosophy from Leslie, 
of whom he preserved a grateful remembrance. From Leslie he had 
learnt Newton’s view of the colour of the sky, and he now stood up 
for it. Leslie, he contended, was a high and trustworthy authority. 
“An excellent man,” I admitted, “in his own line, but not an 
authority on the point now under discussion.” Carlyle continued 
to press his point, while I continued to resist. He became silent, 
and remained so for some time. A “dépendance” of the Villa 
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Madonna had been placed at his sole disposal, and in it his 
fire was blazing pleasantly when we returned from our drive. 
I helped him to put on his dressing-gown. Throwing him- 
elf into a chair, and pointing to another at the opposite side 
of the fire, he said :—“ I didn’t mean to contradict you. Sit down 
there and tell me all about it.’ I sat down, and he listened 
with perfect patience to a lengthy dissertation on the undulatory 
theory, the laws of interference, and the colours of thin plates. 
Asin all similar cases, his questions showed wonderful penetration. 
The power which made his pictures so vivid and so true enabled him 
to seize physical imagery with ease and accuracy. Discussions ending 
in this way were not unfrequent between us, and, in matters of 
wience, I was always able, in the long run, to make prejudice yield 
foreason. On the day of my departure we all drove to Monaco— 
our warm-hearted hostess, Carlyle, and a young lady who was then 
alovely child, and who is now a charming mother. On the little 
pier 1 bade them good-bye and went on board the steamer for Nice. 
Almost at the point where we had quitted the rime the train 
plunged into it again. It had clung to its clime persistently, while 
sunshine covered the Mentone hills. 


After Carlyle’s return from Mentone in the spring we had various 
excursions together. I accompanied him to Melchet, the beautiful 


wat of Lady Ashburton, and rode with him through the adjacent 
New Forest. We drove to Lyndhurst to see Leighton’s frescoes. 
We frequently walked together. One day, the storm being wild 
md rude, a refuge from its buffets was thought desirable. He said 
he knew of one. I accordingly followed his lead to a wood at some 
distance. We skirted it for a time, and finally struck into it. 
In the heart of the wood we found a clearing. The trees had been 
cut down and removed, their low stumps, with smooth transverse 
sections, remaining behind. It was a solemn spot, perfectly calm, 
while round the wood sounded the storm. Dry dead fern abounded. 
Of this I formed a cushion, and placing it on one of the tree stumps, 
set him down upon it. I filled his pipe and lighted it, and while he 
puffed, conversation went on. Early in the day, as we roamed over 
the pastures, he had been complaining of the collapse of religious 
feeling in England, and I had said to him, “ As regards the most 
earnest and the most capable of the men of a generation younger 
than your own, if one writer more than another has been influential 
in loosing them from their theological moorings, thou art the man !”’ 
Our talk was resumed and continued as he sat upon the stump and 
smoked his placid pipe within hearing of the storm. I said to him, 
“Despite all the losses you deplore, there is one great gain. We 
have extinguished that horrible spectre which darkened with its 
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death-wings so many brave and pious lives. It is something to have 
abolished Hell-fire!’’ “Yes,” he replied, “that is a distinct and an 
enormous gain. My own father was a brave man, and, though poor, 
unaccustomed to cower before the face of man; but the Almighty 
God was a different matter. You and I do not believe that Melchet 
Court exists, and that we shall return thither, more firmly than he 
believed that, after his death, he would have to face a judge who 
would lift him into everlasting bliss or doom him to eternal woe. | 
could notice that for three years before he died, this rugged, honest 
soul trembled to its depths at even the possible prospect of hell-fire. 
It surely is a great gain to have abolished this Terror.” 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, the great surgeon, a man of highly philo- 
sophic mind, whose intimate friendship I enjoyed for many years 
before his death, always held and insisted that a good memory was 
essential to the making of a great man. That Carlyle’s memory 
was astonishing numerous proofs could be given. One instance, 
associated with a fact of some interest, occurs to me as I write. 
When, struck down by the malady which has shorn away before their 
time so many precious lives, the gifted Clifford was approaching his 
end, I called one evening to see him in Quebec Street, and 
found Professor Croom Robertson at his bedside. Clifford had been 
reading a work on Germany “by Thomas Carlyle, Barrister-at-Law,” 
and conjecture was set afloat to determine at what period of his 
career Carlyle had donned this designation. It was known that he 
once had thoughts of becoming a lawyer, but it was not known 
that he had ever used the title of a lawyer. Clifford said, “The 
subject is one which Carlyle might be expected to handle; the 
style is, to some extent, that with which we are so well acquainted, 
still the book is one which nobody, knowing Carlyle, could suppose 
him to have written at any period of his life.” I went down to 
Chelsea next day and made enquiries about the authorship of the 
volume. “Oh,” said Carlyle with a laugh, “that was ‘the Miracle.’” 
There was in Annandale a second Thomas Carlyle, whose cleverness, 
when a youth, caused him to be looked upon as a prodigy. Both he 
and the other Thomas sent from time to time mathematical questions 
to a local newspaper, and answered them mutually. Here Carlyle’s 
extraordinary memory and narrative power came into play. He ran 
some centuries back, struck into the Miracle’s family history, and 
traced it to that hour. While studying at the University of Mar- 
burg, I had been one morning startled by the intelligence that Thomas 
Carlyle, der Englinder, had arrived in that historic town. On 
inquiry, however, I found that it was not my Carlyle, but Carlyle 
the Irvingite, who had come on a visit to Professor Thiersch. It was, 
in fact, the “ Miracle.” The Professor, a very distinguished Greek 
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scholar and a pious man, had just joined the Irvingites; hence the 
visit of the Miracle. Carlyle spoke with feeling regarding what he 
considered to be the decadence and spiritual waste of his namesake 
and competitor, who when he came to Marburg had, I was told, the 
rank and function of an “ Apostle.” 

An event, important in its relation to Carlyle’s memory, is to be noted 
here. Meeting one day in the Atheneum Club Mr. (now Sir Mount 
Stuart) Grant Duff, he informed me that an accomplished American 
friend of his was very anxious to know Carlyle, but that he was held 
back by the notion that Carlyle disliked Americans. I was able to 
say upon the spot that this was an error. From my own direct ques- 
tionings I had learned that the feelings of the old man were those 
of gratitude rather than of dislike. Ata time when his own country- 
men, failing to recognise his need of a form of expression suited to 
his genius, had set him down as merely eccentric and wayward— 


meting out to him the wages of eccentricity and waywardness, and 
describing the work in which he had invested his highest faculty as 
“a heap of clotted nonsense ””—America, through her noblest son, 
had opened to him her mind, her heart, her purse. Still, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I told Grant Duff that I would go down to 
Chelsea and make myself acquainted with Carlyle’s present feelings. 
I went, and mentioned this conjectural dislike of Americans. ‘“ What 


nonsense! ”’ he exclaimed; “bring him down here immediately.” 
The gentleman here referred to was, and is, Mr. Charles Norton of 
Harvard College. He came to Carlyle, and his visit was the starting- 
point of a friendship which proved its steadfastness after Carlyle 
was dead and gone. With chivalrous firmness of purpose Mr. Norton 
has sought, and I am told successfully sought, to stem and roll 
back the foul wave of detraction and abuse, whereby inconsiderate 
England threatened to overwhelm the memory of a man to whom 
her best and bravest owe a debt never to be cancelled. On this sad 
subject, however, it is not my intention to dwell; but many patriotic 
men regard it as a calamity of unspeakable magnitude, that Carlyle’s 
opinions on the grave questions which now agitate us should be re- 
duced to nullity. Were he amongst us he could point for our in- 
struction to certain apposite phases of the French Revolution, which 
he—incomparable limner that he was!—has thrown upon the canvass 
of History. The manifold coiling of fraternal arms; the friendships 
sworn and resworn at the “Feast of Pikes;” the pathetic “ Souper 
fraternel,” with citizens “hobnobbing in the streets to the reign of 
Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood ;” and then, ah me! the law of 
gravity illustrated by the incessant fall of the guillotine ; the hack- 
ings, stranglings, fusillades, and noyades; cargoes of men, women, 
and children sunk by their sworn brothers in the Loire and the 
Rhone! One can fancy his presageful countenance were he to wit- 
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ness the revival, in our own day, of this ghastly farce of “fraternity” 
—unsexed, it is true, and converted into “ sisterly embraces,”” When 
the manhood of England has departed, this nauseous sentimentalism 
may go down with the electorate—not before. 

My recollection here reaches back to two powerful and important 
letters published by Carlyle, one in the Evaminer and another in the 
Spectator, during a former Repeal agitation. Each of them bore 
the initial “C.” as signature. His bold outspokenness and fiery 
eloquence had endeared him to the enthusiastic Young Irelanders, and 
it was thought that a word from him would, at the time, be a word 
in season. These letters had been read by me with profound interest 
when they first appeared, and I notified their existence to more 
than one able editor, when Carlyle’s name was mentioned a year or 
two ago in the House of Commons. Standing recently beside the 
bookstall at Godalming railway station, I took up a quaint little book, 
with a quaintly printed title on its cover—‘ A Pearl of English 
Rhetoric. Thomas Carlyle, on the Repeal of the Union.” It wasa 
reprint of one of the letters signed “C.,” to which I have just 
referred. After long burial it had been unearthed, and thus restored 
to the public. I give here a sample of its arguments against 
Repeal :— 

‘**Consider,” says the pearl-diver, ‘‘ whether, on any terms, England can 
have her house cut in two and a foreign nation lodged in her back parlour 
itself? Not in any measure conceivable by the liveliest imagination that will 
be candid! England’s heavy job of work, inexorably needful to be done, 
cannot go on at all, unless her back parlour too belong to herself. With 
foreign controversies, parliamentary eloquences, with American sympathisers, 
Parisian émeutiers, Ledru Rollins, and a world just now [1848 | fallen into bot- 
tomless anarchy, parading incessantly through her back parlour, no nation 
can go on with any work. ... . Let Irish patriots seek some other remedy 
than repealing the Union ; let all men cease to talk or speculate on that, since 
once for all it cannot be done. In no conceivable circumstances could or durst 
a British Minister propose to concede such a thing: the British Minister that 
proposed it would deserve to be impeached as a traitor to his high post, and to 
lose his worthless head. Nay, if, in the present cowardly humour of most 
ministers and governing persons, and loud, insane babble of anarchic men, a 
traitorous minister did consent to help himself over the evil hour by yielding to 
it and conceding its mad demand—even he, whether he saved his traitorous 
head or lost it, would have done nothing towards the Repeal of the Union. 
While a British citizen is left, there is left a protestor against our country 
being occupied by foreigners, a repealer of the Repeal.” 


Carlyle’s mind was not of a texture to be greatly flurried by the 
prospect of confusion and bloodshed which the Repeal of the Union 
would infallibly carry in its train. He would have grimly accepted 
this result. But he would have been moved to the depths of his 
nature by the Liberal palinode of 18836, and the consequent spread of 
untruth among a straightforward and truth-loving people. “A 
national wound,” he would have said, “‘ may be healed by the healthy 
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surgery of the sword, but not when it is accompanied by national 
putrefaction.”” He would have made his own observations on the 
fell potency of that party virus, which has brought men whom he 
regarded and loved as younger brothers into partnership with so 
much that is meah and mendacious in political life. They have, 
I doubt not, their hours of misgiving, if not of self-accusation. 

A word or two may here be thrown in as to Carlyle’s relation to 
the “ Nigger question.” He undoubtedly rated the white man above 
the black. The capacity of rising to a higher blessedness, and of 
suffering a deeper woe, he deemed the prerogative and doom of the 
white. Hence his sympathy with the yellow-coloured weavers of 
Iancashire, as against “ black Quashee over the seas.” Even among 
ourselves he insisted on indelible differences. Wise culture could 
make the cabbage a good cabbage and the oak a good oak; but 
culture could not transform the one into the other. It is interesting 
to observe how Locke’s image of a sheet of white paper, on which 
education could write everything at will, laid hold of even powerful 
minds. I had many discussions with the late Mr. Babbage upon 
this subject. His belief in the all-potency of education, as applied to 
the individual, I could not share. Brains differ, like voices; and as 
the voice-organ of a great singer must be the gift of nature, so the 
brain-organ of the great man must also be a natural gift. Nobody 
who knew Carlyle could dream for a moment that he meant to be 
wfair, much less cruel, towards the blacks. ‘Do I then hate the 
Negro? No; except when the soul is killed out of him I decidedly 
like poor Quashee. <A swift, supple fellow ; a merry-hearted affec- 
tionate kind of creature, with a great deal of melody and amenability 
in his composition.” It was not the guilt of “a skin not coloured 
like his own,”’ but the demoralising idleness of the negro amid his 
pumpkins, that drew down the condemnation of Carlyle. His feel- 
ings towards the idle, pampered white man were more contemptuous 
and unsparing than towards the black. ‘A poor negro overworked 
m the Cuba sugar grounds, he is sad to look upon; yet he inspires 
me with sacred pity, and a kind of human respect is not denied him. 
But with what feelings can I look upon an over-fed white flunkey, 
if I know his ways? Pity is not for him, or not a soft kind of it ; 
nor is any remedy visible except abolition at no distant date.” In 
Sartor he writes: “Two men I honour, and no third. First, the 
til-worn craftsman that, with earth-made implement, laboriously 
conquers the earth, and makes her man’s. A second man I honour, 
and still more highly : Him who is seen toiling for the spiritually 
indispensable ; not daily bread, but the bread of life.” 

Still, it must be admitted that Carlyle estimated the whites as of 
greater value than the blacks; and he deprecated the diversion 
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towards the African of power which might find a more profitable 
field of action at home. Perhaps he saw too vividly, and resented 
too warmly, the mistakes sometimes made by philanthropists, 
whereby their mercies are converted into cruelties. We sce at the 
present moment a philanthropy, which would be better named an 
insanity, acting in violent opposition to the wise and true philanthro- 
pists, who are aiming at the extinction of rabies among dogs, and of 
its horrible equivalent, hydrophobia, among men. Reason is lost on 
such people, and instead of reason Carlyle gave them scorn. Perhaps 
he was too scornful. History had revealed to him the unspeakable 
horrors of a black insurrection. Hence his action, as regards Governor 
Eyre, after the outbreak at Morant Bay.’ “Hell had broken loose, 
and the fire must be quenched at any cost.” Perhaps he was right ; 
perhaps he was wrong. The question at the time produced an 
extraordinary cleavage among intimate friends; but, not to my 
knowledge, did it produce any permanent estrangement. Huxley 


and Spencer fought like brothers under a common flag; Hooker and 


myself, equally fraternal, under the opposite one. We surely did 
not love each other less afterwards because of this temporary diver- 
gence of judgment. I fervently trust that all our differences may 
have a similar end. 


“Tt is related,” says Dr. Garnet, “that, fascinated by the grand 
figure of Michael Angelo, he [Carlyle | once announced his intention 
of writing his life.” He would have thus added to his picture-gallery 
“The Hero as Artist.” Carlyle would have found “The Hero as Man 
of Science ’’ a more fitting theme. He had mastered the Principia, 
and was well aware of the vast revolutionary change wrought, not in 
Science only, but in the whole world of thought, by the theory of 
gravitation. The apparently innocent statement that every particle 
of matter attracted every other particle with a force which was a 
function of the distance between them, carried the mind away from 
the merely fa//ing atoms of Epicurus and Lucretius to conceptions of 
molecular forces. By their aid we look intellectually into the 
architecture of crystals. But the inquiring spirit of man cannot stop 
there. It now recognises, with what ultimate results we know not, 
the all-potent play of molecular forces in the animal and vegetable 
organisms. Without, however, trenching upon these points, which 
he saw as in a glass darkly, he would have found in Newton or Boyle 
an appropriate subject. Had he taken either of them in hand he 
would undoubtedly have turned out an impressive figure. Boyle 

(1) I may here say that when speaking to Governor Eyre upon the subject, he declared 
to me that he knew as little, at the time, about the floggings of women and other 
cruelties, as I did. But though he might have mitigated the severity of the verdict 
against himself, by shifting the odium on to his subordinates, he refused to do so, and 
accepted all the blame. 
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especially would, I imagine, have appealed to his sympathies and 


love. 

The mistake, not unfrequently made, of supposing Carlyle’s mind to 
be unscientific, may be further glanced at here. The scientific reader of 
his works must have noticed the surprising accuracy of the metaphors 
he derived from Science. Without sound knowledge such uniform 
exactitude would not have been possible. He laid the whole body 
of the sciences under contribution—Astronomy, from the nebular 
theory onwards ; mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, natural 
history—drawing illustrations from all of them, grinding the appro- 
priate parts of each of them into paint for his marvellous pictures. 
Quite as clearly as the professed physicist he grasped the principle 
of Continuity, and saw the interdependence of “parts’”’ in the 
“stupendous Whole.” ‘To him the Universe was not a Mechanism, 
but an Organism—each part of it thrilling and responding sympa- 
thetically with all other parts. Iagdrasil, ‘“ the Tree of Existence,” 
was his favourite image :—‘ Considering how human things circulate, 
each inextricably in communication with all, I find no similitude so 
true as this of a tree. Beautiful; altogether beautiful, and great. 
The ‘ Machine of the Universe,’—alas, do but think of that in con- 
trast!” 
“Social Organism,” but Carlyle saw early and utilised nobly the 
beauty and the truth of the metaphor. 

In the month of May, 1840, the foregoing words were spoken. 
Harking back to 1831, we find him at Craigenputtock, drawing this 
picture :—“ As I rode through the Schwarzwald I said to myself: 
That little fire which glows star-like across the dark-growing moor, 
where the sooty smith bends over his anvil, and thou hopest to replace 
thy lost hor seshoe—is it a detached, separated speck, cut off from the 
whole universe; or is it indissolubly joined to the whole? Thou 
fool, that smithy-fire was primarily kindled at the sun.”’ [Joule and 
Mayer were scientifically unborn when these words were written. } He 
continues :—‘“ Detached, separated! I say there is no such separation ; 
nothing hitherto was ever stranded, cast aside ; but all, were it only 
a withered leaf, works together with all, and lives through perpetual 
metamorphoses.” With its parts in “ eterne alternation’’ the world 
presented itself to the mind of Carlyle. ‘The drop which thou 
shakest from thy wet hand rests not where it falls, but tomorrow 
thou findest it swept away; already on the wings of the north-wind 
itis nearing the Tropic of Cancer. How came it to evaporate and 
not lie motionless? Thinkest thou there is ought motionless; 
without Force and utterly dead?”? Such passages—and they 
abound in his writings—might justify us in giving Carlyle the credit 


Other penetrative minds have made us familiar with the 


(1) Heroes and Hero- Worship, Library Edition, p. 25. 
(2) Sartor Resartus, Library Edition, pp. 68, 69. 
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of poetically, but accurately, foreshadowing the doctrine of the Con- 
servation of Energy. As a physiologist describes the relation of 
nerve to muscle, he hits off the function, and the fate, of demagogues 
in revolutionary times:—*“ Record of their thought remains not; death 
and darkness have swept it out utterly. Nay, if we had their 
thought, all that they could have articulately spoken to us, how 
insignificant a fraction were that of the Thing which realised itself, 
which decreed itself, on signal given by them!” Thus, a howling 
Marat, or a sea-green Robespierre was able to unlock forces infinitely 
in excess of his own. 

It was not the absence of scientific power and precision, so much 
as the overwhelming importance which Carlyle ascribed to ethical 
considerations and influences, that determined his attitude towards 
natural science. The fear that moral strength might be diminished 
by Darwin’s doctrine accounts for such hostility as he showed to the 
“ Origin of Species.” We had many calm and reasonable conversa- 
tions on this and kindred subjects; and I could see that his real 
protest was against being hemmed in. He demanded a larger area 
than that offered by science for speculative action and its associated 
emotion. ‘ Yes, Friends,” he says in Sartor, “not our Logical, 
Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one is King over us.’’! 
Worship he defined as “‘ transcendent wonder ;” and the lifting of the 
heart by worship was a safeguard against moral putrefaction. Science, 
he feared, tended to destroy this sentiment. I may remark here that, 
as a corrective of superstition, science, even when it acts thus, is alto- 
gether salutary. But preoccupation alone could close the eyes of 
the student of natural science to the fact that the long line of his 
researches is, in reality, a line strung with wonders. There are free- 
thinkers who imagine themselves able to sound with their penny 
twine-balls the ocean of immensity. With such Carlyle had little 
sympathy. He was a freethinker of wiser and nobler mould. The 
miracles of orthodoxy were to him, as to his friend Emerson, 
‘“‘ Monsters.” To both of them “the blowing clover and the falling 
rain’’ were the true miracles. Napoleon gazing at the stars, and 
gravelling his savants with the question : ‘Gentlemen, who made all 
that?” commended itself to their common sympathy. It was the 
science which, in its claims, overstepped its warrant—professing to 
explain everything, and to sweep the universe clear of mystery, that 
was really repugnant to Carlyle. 

Here a personal recollection comes into view which, as it throws 
a pleasant light on the relations of Carlyle and Darwin, may be worth 
recording. Like many other noble ladies, Lady Derby was a warm 
friend of Carlyle; and once, during an entire summer, Keston Lodge 
was placed by Lord Derby at Carlyle’s disposal. From the seat of 

(1) Book III., Symbols. 
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our common friend Sir John Lubbock, where we had been staying, 
the much-mourned William Spottiswoode and myself once walked 
over to the Lodge to see Carlyle. He was absent; but as we returned 
we met him and his niece, the present Mrs. Alexander Carlyle,’ 
driving home in a pony carriage. I had often expressed to him the 
wish that he and Darwin might meet; for it could not be doubted 
that the nobly candid character of the great naturalist would make 
its due impression. The wish was fulfilled. He met us with the 
exclamation : ‘‘ Well, I have been to see Darwin.’ He paused, and 
I expressed my delight. ‘ Yes,” he added, ‘“ I have been to see him 
and a more charming man I have never met in my life.” 


The sad years rolled on, and I began at length to notice a lowering 
of his power of conversation, and a tendency to somnolence, which 
contrasted strongly with the brisk and fierce alacrity of former times. 
Qn one occasion when I called, this was specially noticeable. He 
was seated before the fire, with Mr. Browning? for his companion. 
We entered into conversation which, in Carlyle’s case, was limited 
to the answering of a question addressed to him now and then. | 
was aware of the poet’s habit of early rising, and of his hard work, 
and I wished to know something of the antecedents of so strenuous 
and so illustrious a life. Mr. Browning’s father and grandfather 
came thus to be spoken of. Carlyle seemed at length to rouse him- 
self. ‘ Browning,” he said, “it was your ancestor that broke the 
boom stretched across the Foyle, and relieved Derry, when the city 
was besieged by James’s army.” He named the ship. “Surely not,” 
I said, “it was the Dartmouth.” In saying this, I relied more upon 
songs committed to memory in boyhood,’ than upon historical know- 
ledge. Carlyle was right. The relief of Derry is described by 
Macaulay, who has given honour to whom honour is due. 

One other trivial item, almost the last, may be here set down. In 
his days of visible sinking, I took down to him a small supply of 
extremely old pale brandy from the stores of Justerini and Brooks, 
together with a few of the best cigars that I could find. On visiting 
him subsequently, I found that he had hardly touched either the one 
or the other. Thinking them worth a trial, I mixed some brandy- 
and-water in a tumbler, and placing a cigar between his fingers, gave 
him a light. The vigour of his puffs astonished me; his strength 

(1) To whom he was indebted not only for her affectionate care of his health, but 
occasionally, in later years, for wise counsel where his own faltering judgment might 
have led him wrong. 

(2) Vigorous, when this page was written ; now, alas! no more. 

(3) The strophe on which my opinion was founded runs thus: 


‘* The Dartmouth spreads her snow-white sail, 
Her purple pendant flying O, 

While we the dauntless heroes hail, 

Who saved us all from dying O.”’ 
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as a smoker seemed unimpaired. With the view of supporting him, 
I placed myself on the sofa behind him. After a time, putting 
aside the half-consumed cigar, he drank off the brandy-and-water, and 
with a smile gleaming in his eye,’remarked, “ That’s well over.” Soon 
afterwards he fell asleep. Quietly relinquishing my position as pil- 
low, I left himin slumber. This, to the best of my recollection, was 
the last time I saw Thomas Carlyle. 

The disintegration of the firm masonry went rapidly on, and at 
length the noble tower fell. Carlyle died on the 5th of February, 
1881. 


Immediately afterwards I was visited by Mr. Froude, who came 
to inform me of the arrangements made for the funeral. In touch- 
ing language he described the placid beauty of the dead man’s face, 
contrasting it with the stern grandeur of Mrs. Carlyle’s countenance 
in her last sleep. The brave and sympathetic Stanley wished to 
have him in Westminster Abbey, but this Carlyle had steadily 
declined. Troops of friends from all accessible places would have 
reverently made their way to the burial-ground of Ecclefechan, but 
it was thought desirable to make the funeral as quiet and as simple 
as possible. Lecky, Froude, and myself formed a small delegation 
from London. We journeyed together northwards, halting at Car- 
lisle for the night. Snow was on the ground next morning as we 
proceeded by rail to the station of Ecclefechan. Here we found the 
hearse powdered over by the frozen shower of the preceding night. 
Through the snow-slop we walked to Mainhill, the farmhouse where 
Carlyle, in 1824, completed the translation of Wilhelm Meister. It 
may have been the state of the weather, but Mainhill seemed to me 
narrow, cold, humid, uncomfortable. We returned to Ecclefechan, I 
taking shelter for a time in the signal-room of the station. Here | 
conversed with the signalman, an intelligent fellow, who seemed wish- 
ful that I should know that Mr. James Carlyle, who was still amongst 
them, was fit to take rank in point of intellect with his illustrious 
brother. At the appointed hour we joined the carriage procession 
to the churchyard. There, without funeral rite or prayer, we saw 
the coffin which contained the body of Carlyle lowered to its last 
resting-place. So passed away one of the glories of the world. 


JOHN TYNDALL. 


(1) I think it was the late Mr. Donne who once remarked to me that Carlyle’s beard, 
by hiding the grimly-set mouth, greatly improved his aspect. ‘‘ His eye was tender 
and sweet.’’ A comparison of the frontispiece of Heroes and Hero- Worship with that of 
Sartor Resartus (library editions) will illustrate Mr. Donne’s meaning and justify his 
observation. 
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In the course of a discussion on Christian Socialism, at a Diocesan 
Conference, in commenting on a recent definition of it, as being “ an 
attempt on the part of the State to compel all men to live according 
to the precepts of Christ,’’ I ventured to make two assertions. 

1. That it is not possible for the State to carry out, in all its rela- 
tions, literally, all the precepts of Christ, and that a State which 
attempted this could not exist for a week. 

2. That if it were possible to do this the result would be a per- 
fectly intolerable tyranny. 

For saying this I have been assailed in language which I have 
already quoted in this Review, and of which I will only now say 
that it proves nothing. Screaming never does prove anything, 
except that the screamer is in a passion, and, like most men in that 
condition, has said things of which, when he has cooled down, he 
may have the grace to be ashamed, but which meanwhile have the 
effect of making him, in the eyes of bystanders, slightly ridiculous. 
Now, however, that this screaming is, for the present at least, over, I 
propose to discuss a question of more importance and interest than 
that of my personal merits or demerits, namely, whether what I said 
is or is not true. 

Is it then the case that it is possible for the State literally to 
carry out all the precepts of Christ? Is it possible, for instance, for 
the State to carry out those precepts of His which inculcate non- 
resistance, inexhaustible forgiveness and unlimited benevolence ? 
Can the State, that is to say, disband its army, burn its ships of war, 
abolish its courts of justice, pull down its jails, dismiss its police- 
men, bestow its revenues upon all and sundry who ask for them, and 
yet still continue to exist as a State? If there really be any person 
who maintains this I cannot argue with him. His proper place is 
in a lunatic asylum, and the only person called on to discuss this 
question with him would be his medical attendant, unless, indeed, 
that person wisely avoided the subject for fear of dangerously irri- 
tating his too-easily-excitable patient. 

I am, however, taken to task by others of my criiics on quite an 
opposite ground. Of course—these say—the State cannot literally 
obey all the precepts in the Sermon on the Mount; but neither can 
the individual. Those precepts can be obeyed by the individual in 
the spirit only, and not in the letter. Why may not the State do 
the same? So that after all this utterance of yours is only “a 
truism dressed up as a paradox.” ‘ You have been led away by your 

VOL. XLVII. N.S. D 
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love of epigram.” ‘ What you really meant is only what every one 
knows and every one admits.” Well, itisat any rate some comfort to 
be accused only of a piece of folly instead of a piece of wickedness, 
Dressing up a truism as a paradox is not a very wise proceeding, but 
at least it is neither ‘‘ horrible’ nor “atheistic.” I regret, however, 
that I cannot thus escape from the charge of sinfulness on the plea 
of silliness. I shall presently have a word to say as to the nature 
and extent of individual obedience to the Sermon on the Mount. 
But as regards obedience to it on the part of the State, I must con- 
fess to a firm belief that neither in the spirit nor in the letter can 
the entire of that sermon be carried out by the State, and that when- 
ever it attempts to do this it-is tending to its own destruction. Now, 
as this, and not the question of literal obedience, is really the one at 
issue, let us consider it a little more closely, and let us begin by 
defining our terms. 

Wuar is a Strate? Speaking loosely this term is often used 
as the equivalent of a Nation, and as signifying the entire popu- 
lation of any given country. This, however, cannot be its mean- 
ing when we speak of the State as being bound to do, or refrain 
from doing, this or that ; inasmuch as unless the entire population 
of a country consisted of sane and unanimous adults it cannot 
be said to do, or to be obliged to do, anything. The State when we 
are speaking of its social or political obligations can only mean 
that part of the nation which is empowered to speak and act on 
behalf of the rest. It is briefly, as it has been well defined to be, 
“the sovereign body having supreme power.” This sovereignty 
may be lodged either in one person, as in some countries, or in a 
number of persons, as in others. It may be, for instance, the Czar 
in Russia, the Sultan in Turkey, or Queen, Lords, and Commons in 
England. But in all these forms, and in whatever form it can exist, 
it is always a trustee. It is entrusted, that is to say, with certain 
rights, interests, privileges, and possessions of the citizens of the 
country which it rules, to be maintained and administered for their 
benefit. The essential idea of a State therefore always is that of 
sovereignty held on trust for the common weal; and to this trust, 
for the sake of which it exists, it is morally bound to be unfailingly 
faithful. 


It is clear, therefore, that a State, in order that it may be a 


(1) Only on this condition can there be what so many persons are talking about so 
glibly just now—‘‘ a self-governing nation.’’ In point of fact, there never has been 
and never will be such a nation. Under every conceivable form of government—from 
absolute Despotism to absolute Democracy—one part of the nation—smaller or larger— 
has always governed the other part. When men talk of the Government under a 
Democracy being ‘‘only the Committee of the Nation,” they really mean the committee 
of the majority of the nation, and as such, as truly the trustee for the minority—were 
it only a minority of one—as any despot is for the millions whom he rules. 
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faithful trustee, is bound—first: to preserve its own existence; and 
secondly : to resist, restrain, and even, if needs be, to destroy what- 
ever and whomsoever assails its authority or attacks the interests 
committed to its charge. Self-preservation, therefore, and the 
preservation of all that is entrusted to it are the mora/ obligations of 
every State. 

Now, is this idea of protection of interests, of maintenance of 
rights, and of resistance to all assaults on these, the idea of the 
Sermon on the Mount? Distinctly it is not. The idea, the spirit, of 
that discourse is the diametrically opposite one of sacrifice of 
rights, surrender of interests and non-resistance to assaults on these. 
It is, in a word, from beginning to end the idea of self-sacrifice as 
opposed to that of self-preservation. Is it not clear, therefore, that 
the State, if it is to be true to its own idea, if it is not to abdicate or 
betray its trust, cannot carry out, in spirit even, the directly antago- 
nistic idea of the Sermon on the Mount? Nay, is it not true that 
under analogous circumstances—namely, when acting as a trustee 
for the rights and interests of others—the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount do not apply and were not intended to apply to the 
private individual? ‘Take the case of A. B., who is trustee or 
guardian for C. D.and E. F. Is he morally justified in giving 
away or in allowing any one to take away their possessions ? 
Assuredly he is not. So long as he continues to be their trustee he 
is morally bound to maintain and defend these against all comers. 
He may allow the taking away of his own cloak and his own coat, 
but he has no right to allow the taking away of theirs. He may 
bestow all his own goods to feed the poor, but he has no right thus 
to bestow their goods, simply because they are theirs and not his. 
Quite apart, therefore, from the question, yet to be considered, as to 
how the individual is required by the Sermon on the Mount to deal 
with his own rights and possessions, it is clear that it gives him no 
directions as to how he is to deal with the rights and possessions of 
others. Or, in other words, whatever interpretation we may give to 
the teachings of that discourse, their application is exclusively 
to the individual acting solely on his own behalf, and not to the 
individual, nor to any collection of individuals, acting on behalf of 
others. In short, the sum of the whole matter is that the laws in 
this sermon are, like all positive laws, to be applied with due 
regard to the circumstances and conditions to which they relate, and 
that laws addressed to men in one capacity are not to be taken as 
addressed even to the same persons in some other and entirely 
different capacity. If they are so taken, the result will always be 
confusion, and often mischief. ‘There are,’’ as Hooker tells us, “in 
men operations, some natural, some rational, some supernatural, 
some politic, some finally ecclesiastical, which, if we measure not 
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each by his own proper law, there will be in our understanding 
and judgment of them confusion.” ‘ No doubt if men had been 
willing to learn how many laws their actions in this life are subject 
unto, and what the true force of each law is, all these controversies 
might have died the very day they were brought forth.” 

I cannot help thinking that this controversy between my assailants 
and myself would thus have ended at its birth could they have only 
understood the principle here laid down. They would in that case have 
seen that it is preposterous, in the strictest sense of the word, for a 
man to ask how he is to obey a law before he has asked and answered 
the question whether he is called on to obey it at all. They would 
accordingly have set themselves, as I have done, first to defining 
what a State really is, and then to considering whether—being what 
it is—the Sermon on the Mount in its entirety was ever intended to 
apply to it. In that case I should not have been deluged, as I have 
been, with letters informing me that a Christian State “is nothing 
but a collection of Christian individuals,” and therefore bound, as 
each of its individual members is, to obey all the precepts of Christ. 
Such reasoners might in that case have seen that a State is some- 
thing else and something more than a collection of individuals, and 
that a Christian State, whatever that may mean (and that is a very 
large question) though bound by all those precepts of Christ which 
may be addressed to it as a State, is not therefore bound to obey all 
those which are addressed to its members in their several and diverse 
relations and capacities. They would then perhaps have seen that a 
State is not morally justified in refusing to resist or prevent invasion— 
i.e. to wage defensive war—because it would thereby be betraying to de- 
struction the lives and properties of its subjects ; that it is not morally 
justified in expending all its revenues in pure benevolence because it 
would thereby be applying those revenues to purposes for which they 
were not intrusted to it; that it would not be morally justified in for- 
giving out of mere compassion all or any of its criminals, because 
it would thereby be weakening or even destroying those sanctions of 
order and of law which it is its duty to maintain and to enforce. 
In all these respects—and they might be largely multiplied—the 
State, if it were to act in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, 
would be failing to discharge functions which are given it, as we 
believe, of God Himself, who, we Christians hold, has “‘ ordained the 
powers that be,” and so would be breaking a law which God 
assuredly has given it in the vain attempt at obeying laws which 
Christ has never given it. I venture, therefore, not only to repeat 
but to enlarge upon my first “odious” and “immoral” utterance, 
and to affirm not only that the State cannot but that it ought 
not to carry out in all its relations—either in the letter or in 
the spirit—all the precepts in the Sermon on the Mount, inas- 
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much as these were not, all of them, addressed to it by Him who gave 
them. 

When we have seen, however, that a Christian State is bound 
only by those’precepts of Christ which are addressed to it as such, 
does it therefore follow that it is freed from all moral obligations 
whatsoever, or that its morality is something different in its nature 
from that of the individual? Nothing of the kind. The State is 
bound by precisely the same morality that binds the individual; 
for morality is not a duty of positive, but of natural, obligation and 
is binding therefore on all men under all possible circumstances. 
The State may not, any more than the individual may, act immorally 
in the discharge of its trust. As he may not lie nor steal for his 
wards, so neither may the State. It may not, for instance, in the 
interests of its citizens, plunder the property of other States, or lie to 
them, or take unfair advantage of them in any way. Similarly in 
all its dealings with its own subjects it must be scrupulously and 
equally just to all, for “he that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God.” There is therefore unquestionably both an inter- 
national and an intranational morality. But this, as I have said, is 
a natural and not a distinctively Christian obligation. Morality and 
justice were not created, nor even revealed, by Christ; they existed, 
and were known to exist, before the giving of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and would have continued to exist had that discourse never 
been spoken, or had He who spoke it never appeared amongst men. 


II. It is not strictly germane to this article, which deals only with 
the functions and duties of the State, to consider the question of 
individual obedience to the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. 
But as that question has been so largely raised in this discussion, it 
may be as well to say a few words upon it here. 

It has been alleged that it is impossible for the individual to obey 
those precepts literally. I confess that I do not see this. Strictly 
speaking, there is no absolute impossibility in his case as there is in 
the case of the State. The individual may, if he think it his duty to 
do so, not only “ suffer the loss of all things,” but even of life itself, 
in obedience to what he believes to be the law of Christ. But I admit 
that if the individual is to continue to exist, literal obedience to all 
the laws of Christ ie possible for him only on one condition, viz., that 
the State does not literally obey them all; for, if it did, any one 
might terminate his existence at any moment with impunity. The 
State, however, acting, and rightly acting, as we have seen, on the 
opposite principle to his, protects his life and property without his 
leave. By the help of an army of soldiers and an array of policemen, 
it prevents foreign armies from confiscating his property, burglars 
from robbing him, assassins from killing him. It is not lawful in 
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this country, for instance, to assassinate or even to assault a Quaker. 
The individual citizen lives, therefore, his life of literal non-resistance 
and universal forgiveness only because the State will resist on his 
behalf, and will not forgive—a fact which was doubtless as clearly 
present to the mind of our Lord and of His hearers as it is to ours. 
Had He intended that His heavenly kingdom should replace the 
earthly kingdom of which He and they were citizens, doubtless His 
laws would have been suited to such a condition of things. As it was, 
however, He was giving laws, not to the State, but to His Church, 
and therefore did not ignore the fact that, though it was not to be a 
kingdom of this world, yet that it was to exist in this world, and, 
therefore within those conditions of order and security which, as we 
have seen, it is the moral duty of every State to secure for all its 
subjects. 

There still remains however the question how far, within these 
limits of possibility, it is the duty of the individual literally to carry 
out all the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. To treat this 
question fully would require something more than a few lines in a 
magazine article, nor indeed is it necessary to treat of it, for those 
who know anything of Christian literature. For those however 
who, like some of my critics, seem to think that they have raised 
this question for the first time, it may suffice to say that the answer 
to it obviously lies in the answer to another question, namely 
whether our Lord intended that these precepts of His should be 
obeyed in their letter. If He did then we Christians are certainly 
bound so to obey them at any cost to ourselves. But has He required 
this? Are we not, on the contrary, told that all Divine commands 
are to be taken, not in their letter but in their spirit? Are we 
not told that it is the “letter that kills,” and that it is the 
“spirit that gives life”'to the precept? In other words, are 
we not told that in all His laws He is giving us principles and 
not precepts merely—principles which are to precepts what the 
living seed is to the external shell enclosing it, which must be broken 
away or die in order that the living thing within it may take root 
and grow and bear fruit ; principles, which—just because they are 
not mere dry and literal commands—touch our lives not at one point 
of contact only but all through and all along, and which for that 
very reason are—not easier but—far harder to obey than literal com- 
mands. How completely this is so, may be seen by examining, in 
this point of view, one or two only of the precepts in the Sermon on 
the Mount. We might, for instance, literally obey the command to 
go two miles with him who required us to go with him one, and then 
at the end of the second refuse to go any further on the ground that 
this was al] the command required of us; or we might turn the right 
cheek to him who smote us on the left, and then after this literal 


(1) 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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compliance, smite in our turn the smiter; or we might literally give 
to him who asked our alms the smallest coin of te realm, and only 
when so asked, and in so doing we should all the while be violating 
the spirit of each of those commands which enjoin, not an exactly 
measured amount of submission to authority, of non-resistance and 
of benevolence, but the readiness to show any amount of each of 
these as occasion may demand and as a// the circumstances of the case 
viewed with regard to all our other duties and obligations might 
require. In short it is possible for us to kill each one of these 
precepts by observing it only in the letter and not in the spirit. 
Those who thus treat the laws of Christ entirely mistake their 
meaning and purpose. They are doing with them just what the Jews 
of his day were for ever doing with their laws, and what He was for 
ever telling them that they ought not to do—namely obeying them 
in the mere letter and thereby evading the far higher and harder 
duty of obeying them in the spirit. 

Of course it is easy for infidels to sneer at such an interpretation 
of the Sermon on the Mount and to tell us, as I have no doubt they 
will come of them tell me, that we Christians are always explaining 
away our Master’s teaching. He, however, who has tried to obey 
these or any other laws in the spirit rather than in the letter r, and 
who knows therefore how ‘ quick and sharp and piercing ”’ laws so 
treated at once become, need trouble himself but little about such 
taunts. Their only effect on him should be to set him upon thinking 
how far he may have allowed himself to regard his Master’s law only 
as something impossible to fulfil in the letter, and so to forget 
that for that very reason it was all the more his duty to discover 
how to obey their spiritual teaching. 


III. To return however to the subject of this article which is— 
The State—not the individual—in relation to the precepts of Christ. 
We have yet to consider how far the State is justified in enforcing 
these upon its subjects. Of such an attempt I have said that it 
would result in the establishing of an intolerable tyranny. This is 
obvious if we remember that the laws of Christ, without that motive for 
obedience to them which Christ supplies, would be a burden too heavy 
for human nature to bear. His great law as we have seen is that 
of self-sacrifice entire and absolute, even to the giving up of life 
itself when He demands it. Now self-sacrifice, being opposed to the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, can only become possible by the 
help of some strong deep passion which overmasters this natural 
instinct. That passion in Christ’s kingdom is love. Love which 
never reckons up rights nor insists on privileges nor even talks of 
duty: love whose dearest right is the right to serve, whose most 
precious privilege is the privilege of suffering, nay if need be of 
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dying, for the loved one. And it is this passion of love for God and 
for man which Christ has the power of kindling in the hearts of His 
true disciples, and thus enabling them to fulfil those commands of His 
which were otherwise ‘hard sayings which no man could hear.” It 
is ‘‘ the love of Christ’’—as the most devoted of his servants tellsus— 
that should “ constrain us” to all sacrifice since “ we thus judge if 
one died for all then were all dead.” In a word it is the Christ, 
the loving, merciful, compassionate, self-sacrificing Christ within us 
who enables us to obey the Christ who speaks to us from without. 
It is the Crucified One who bids us take up his cross. It is He who 
gave his life for us, who bids us give our lives, if needs be, for Him. 
And thus his laws, willingly obeyed from the heart and for his sake, 
become, what they are described as being, “a perfect law of liberty.” 
Now this constraining motive is precisely that thing which the State 
cannot supply. It has no power to kindle in men’s hearts that 
consuming fire of divine love which burns out the selfishness of 
human nature. The State has never died for us that we should 
love its laws as Christ’s true disciples love their Master’s. Nor has 
it “‘ treasure in Heaven ”’ wherewith to reward those who sacrifice for 
it treasures upon earth. The State, therefore, if it is to be just, 
must not demand in the name of law what can only be demanded 
or conceded in the name of love. 

Even those sacrifices which natural affection delights to make, the 
State may not dare to require. The mother for her child, the wife 
for her husband, the sister for the brother, the friend for the friend 
can make—thank God they are making every day—sacrifices which 
no legislator might even dream of requiring. Still more, of course, 
is this true of those greater sacrifices which, for the love of God and 
of his Christ, heroic souls have made for those who are bound to 
them by no ties of kindred or even of race. A Father Damien 
gives his life in noblest sacrifice for the outcast lepers of Molokai, 
and in so doing “ fulfils the law of Christ.” But for the State to 
have seized upon him and compelled him to do this, on the ground 
that it was bound to enforce all the laws of Christ, would have been 
an atrocious wrong and injustice. Similarly with respect to all other 
exercises of self-denial and self-sacrifice and benevolence demanded 
by the laws of Christ, the State has no right to demand these, just 
because it is not our Master and Lord, and to demand them, apart 
from that condition which can alone make them endurable, would be 
to act unjustly and tyrannically. 

In the next place, however, it is to be observed that, although the 
attempt to enforce Christian precepts by the State leads to tyranny, 
that attempt can still never prove successful. It is not possible for the 
State really to enforce any precept of Christ. As a proof of this let 
us take this very question of Christian Socialism. Christianity, as it 
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seems to me, is manifestly neither Socialistic nor Communistic, inas- 
much as it does not require as a condition of membership in the Christian 
Society either the abolition of property, which is Communism, or 
any form of compulsory redistribution of it, which is Socialism. It 
would be communistic if it had said that no Christian shall possess 
property. It would be socialistic if it had said that every Christian 
shall submit to a certain redistribution of his property by the Rulers 
of the Church. It says, however, neither of these things. In the 
impulsive attempt at communism, recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the right of each individual to give away or to retain his 
property as he might think fit, is distinctly recognised. ‘‘ Whiles it 
remained was it not thine own? after it was sold was it not in thine 
own power ?’’—this is not Communism. In all its many precepts of 
benevolence and charity, the amount and the manner of distribution 
by the rich to the poor is left to the judgment and conscience of the 
individual: this is not Socialism. Let us suppose, however, the 
State proceeding to enforce some one of these Christian precepts of 
benevolence, such, for instance, as this: ‘“‘ Charge them who are rich 
in this world that they be ready to give and glad to distribute ; ” and 
taat it does this by taking forcibly from the ee and distributing to 
the poor. Is it not oleae that the moment the State has done this it 
has made it impossible to obey this precept? For how can a man 
“give” that which the State has taken from him, or “distribute” 
that which the State is distributing in his stead? And as for the 
gladness and the readiness in such a case, we all know what is the 
gladness and the readiness with which we greet the visits of the rate- 
collector. The State would, in that case, have substituted for a 
charitable gift a legal impost, and would thereby have destroyed the 
free willingness which is of the very essence of all Christian charity. 
If Socialism then mean—what I suppose most persons would under- 
stand it to mean—the forcible redistribution of wealth by the State, 
Christian Socialism is a contradiction in terms; for Christianity 
knows nothing of force ; its motive power is love, and where force 
begins love ends. And this is the real meaning of the saying that 
we cannot make men virtuous by Act of Parliament. We can- 
not do so because free willingness is of the essence of all virtue. We 
can, therefore, no more have State Christian Benevolence than we 
can have State Christian Temperance, or State Christian Chastity, o1 
State Christian virtue of any kind whatsoever. To talk, therefore, of 
the State, in this matter of Socialism, “compelling men to obey the 
precepts of Christ” is to talk undiluted and mischievous nonsense. 
The conclusion from all that I have said seems to me then to be 
briefly this. The Church is not and cannot become the State; the 
State is not and cannot become the Church. These words stand for 
two wholly distinct and different societies; having different aims, 
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different laws, and different methods of government. The State 
exists for the preservation of men’s bodies; the Church for the 
salvation of their souls. The aim of the State, even put at its 
highest, is the welfare of its citizens in this world; the aim of the 
Church is their holiness here in order to their welfare hereafter. 
The duty of the Church is to eradicate sin ; the duty of the State is 
to prevent or to punish crime. 

These two kingdoms co-exist, and to a certain extent even coincide, 
forbidding and allowing often the same things, though not for the 
same reasons, but their laws are never co-extensive; the Church 
forbidding much that the State must allow, the State forbidding 
some things that the Church allows; nay, they may even conflict, 
and often have done so, the State sometimes forbidding and punish- 
ing as a crime what the Church commandsasa duty. Allied they may 
be, and have been, with great gain to the State, and lesser, though 
real gain, to the Church.’ But if either of them attempt to replace 
the other, if ever the State attempt to discharge the functions of the 
Church, or the Church to usurp the powers of the State, the result 
will full surely be “confusion and every evil work.” 

All this, I should have thought, was the very A B C of Christian, as 
distinguished from merely political, ethics, and known therefore by 
this time to all who know anything of the subject ; were it not that 
we see 80 many persons, in other respects apparently intelligent and 
well informed, so strangely unconscious of all this. When we hear 
earnest and pious men clamouring for the State to “ put down” this 
because it is “so wrong,” or to enforce that because it is “so right,”— 

insisting, that is to say, that the State shall constitute itself the 
guardian of men’s souls as it is the guardian of their bodies, and as 
such that it should repress all vice and all irreligion as it is bound 
to repress all crime—we are amazed that they do not see what results 
would follow from their principles if logically carried out. Once, 
and once only, in our history were they so carried out. It was during 
the brief but terrible reign of the saints in England, and those 
who know what a sour, sullen and dreary tyranny that reign estab- 
lished, what hypocrisy it fostered and what a wildly licentious reac- 

(i) This principle of alliance between Church and State is obviously a sufficient /ogical 
ground for that establishment of the Church by the State which sundry persons have 
lately been telling me is quite inconsistent with my assertion that it is not the duty of 
the state to obey or to enforce all the precepts of Christ, so that if I were logically 
consistent I ought to resign my bishopric. A tu guoque is no argument; but in 
this case the ¢% quoque does not happen to apply inasmuch as I have never main- 
tained that any precept of Christ requires the State to establish the Church or to give 
me ‘‘my place in the House of Lords.’’ Even a heathen state, and a fortiori therefore a 
Christian one, might conceivably establish and endow a Christian Church on the ground 
merely of utility, believing that its teaching tended to humanize and civilize its subjects 
and so to render easier the task of governing them; but in so doing, whether acting 
wisely or unwisely, it would certainly not be acting nor claiming to act in obedience 
to any command of Christ. 
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tion it produced, may well view with anxiety symptoms of an 
attempt to revive such a government amongst us now; believing 
that it would result in a fussy, prying, omnipresent and utterly 
unendurable rulé of faddists and of fanatics, to be followed after a 
time by just such an outburst of licentiousness as marked the period 
of our Restoration. It is for this reason that I, for one, do not care 
to see the sanction of Christianity invoked on behalf of any schemes 
of political change. Christianity is no more a “ judge and divider ” 
of men’s “inheritance”’ now than was her Master long ago. Men 
may not now any more than they might then “ take Him by force 
to make Him a king.” 

Speaking as a Christian then and not as a politician, I would 
venture to say to the Socialist, Deal with all those questions of 
redistribution of wealth with which you are busying yourself as 
you may deem right and expedient. Adopt for your guidance in 
dealing with them any one of the current political or social 
maxims that may commend itself to you. Start, if you please, 
with the maxim that all property is robbery ; or that all men have 
an equal right to an equal share in all things; or that property 
should pay ransom for its safety ; or that the State should own not 
only all land but all goods and chattels whatsoever; or that it should 
regulate the hours and price of all labour, and therefore, by just and 
necessary consequence, ultimately the price of all other commodities ; 
that it should, in short, convert itself into a sort of magical “ uni- 
versal provider,’ giving to every one everything that he wants and 
yet to no one more thantoany one else. Adopt even, if any one has 
the courage now to adopt it, the preposterous and immoral maxim of 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number—” a maxim which 
would justify a tribe of Red Indians in torturing, or a tribe of can- 
nibals in killing and eating, their prisoners. Take as your political 
creed any one of these or any other that you may prefer ; all that we 
ask of you is not to dignify any one of these beliefs with the name 
of Christian. Stamp your political coinage, whether of pure or of 
base metal, with the image and superscription of the political Casar, 
mob or monarch, to whom you give your allegiance ; buy with it in 
the vote-market power and place for yourself or your party ; but do 
not forge upon it the “ image and superscription ” of our King. Two 
things only, as it seems to me, has Christianity to say to you. One 
is; in all your dealings with wealth and property be just ; just to the 
rich as well as the poor, to the employer as well as to the labourer, 
to the minority as well as to the majority, to the classes as well as to 
the masses. See that you do not, even in order to save ten thousand 
men from suffering, inflict unmerited or unrequited suffering on 
even a single individual. And in the next place—pleading as Chris- 
lianity is ever bound to plead, the cause of the poor—we pray of you, 
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for their sakes, to take heed lest you make any economic mistake in 
constructing your new couches sociales ; for, if you do, it will not be 
the rich but the poor who will be the chief sufferers from such mis- 
take. Riches can “make to themselves wings and fly away.” 
Rich men can obey at least one Christian precept ; “‘ persecuted in one 
city ” they can “ flee unto another.” The poor cannot do this. They 
are adscripti glebe ; they must stay and bear the weight of any harm 
that you may have done to the commonwealth. You may send 
political economy and common sense with it “on a voyage to Jupiter,” 
but when they come back, as they are sure to do sooner or later, 
with a heavy bill for travelling expenses, it will not be the rich but 
the poor who will have to pay the greater part of that bill. 

One word more, and it is a word that I am very desirous of say- 
ing. When I assert, as Ido, that the laws of Christ’s Church cannot 
safely nor justly be all of them transferred to the statute-book of the 
State, that we neither can nor ought to turn the Acts of the Apostles 
into Acts of Parliament, I am as far as possible from asserting that 
Christianity has nothing to do with politics. On the contrary, I 
maintain that it has everything to do with them; not, however, 
directly but indirectly ; not by way of compelling men by law to 
observe its precepts ; but by way of inspiring men with its spirit. 
Justice, which is the primary and main obligation of the State, is, as I 
have said, no invention of Christianity ; nevertheless Christianity has 
greatly enlarged and ennobled our ideas of justice, while giving us 
also new and most powerful motives for being just. 

It has done so mainly by its revelation of the great idea of the 
brotherhood of all men in Christ. This idea at once enlarges the 
area over which justice is obligatory. There was a time when no 
state held itself bound to be just to any save its own subjects. The 
stranger had absolutely no claim in its eyes to justice ; he might be 
plundered, captured, enslaved, slain, and no one so much as dreamed 
that any injustice was being done to him. Christianity has pro- 
claimed that this stranger is a brother, and has therefore against all 
men the claims and the rights of brotherhood. Such teaching at 
once revolutionises the relations of State to State, proclaiming as it 
does that whatever of justice or equity any State owes to its own 
subjects, the same is owed by it to the subjects of all other States. 

Take, again, the influence of Christianity upon War. It has not 
forbidden war, but it has at once limited and softened it by teaching 
us that those with whom we may be compelled to war are neverthe- 
less still our brethren, and that therefore nothing save the absolute 
duty of self-defence should induce us to use force against them, and 
that when we do reluctantly use it in the last resort, we should do 
so no further than is strictly necessary for defence. War, therefore, 
for the Christian statesman will never be anything but a painful 
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necessity. Wars of ambition or of revenge will be to him wholly 
abhorrent, and wars of self-defence will be conducted by him with 
as much of mercy and of compassion as is compatible with the use of 
armed force in any shape or form. 

Slavery, again, is not directly forbidden by any distinct Christian 
precept; nevertheless Christianity when it commanded masters to 
“render unto their servants that which is just and equal,’’ pro- 
claimed a principle which at last, alas! at long last, compelled men 
to see that slavery is a horrible injustice, and that the only way to 
“render to the slave that which is just’ is to set him free. 

Take, again, the influence of Christianity on our criminal law. 
That law has been in times past cruel and barbarous. Christianity 
has at last softened it, not by teaching that a brother is to be for- 
given all his offences against the State, nor by teaching that “the aim 
of all punishment is the reformation of the offender””—a maxim which 
is ethically doubtful and politically false; but by teaching that 
because he is a brother we must be jealously careful that his punish- 
ment shall never be greater than is needed for the restraint of his 
offence ; all punishment in excess of this being cruel, and legal 
cruelty being only a form of injustice. 

Take one instance more ; the influence of Christianity upon legis- 
tion as regards the poor. Christianity has not said that there shall 
be no poor, nor has it in any way enlarged the poor man’s rights 
asa citizen. But in telling us that he is our brother, it bids us be 
willing, and even eager, to recognise whatever rights he may possess, 
tenderly desirous that we do him, in his weakness, no injustice ; our 
ears, no longer clogged with selfish thoughts for our own rights and 
interests, will be “open to his cry.” We may still hold ourselves 
bound in our legislation to be no more than just even to him; but as 
Christian legislators we shall feel a greater readiness to yield this 
justice to him fully and completely. 

In all these ways, and in a thousand others, Christianity is exercis- 
ing a vast and a most beneficent influence upon politics; but that 
influence is indirect. It acts, not by filling the statute book with 
Christian precepts, but by filling the hearts of legislators with 
Christian feelings and motives. If we want, however, to check, or 
even to destroy, this beneficent work of Christianity, we shall do so 
effectually by attempting to force all its teachings upon all men in 
the shape of positive enactments. The clumsy hands of the State 
are incapable of administering those Divine laws which deal with the 
conscience and the soul. If it meddles with these it will either 
perilously relax them lest they prove too severe, or, in attempting to 
enforce them, it will excite against them a dangerous revolt. 

All along the stream of living water which, issuing from beneath 
the cross of Christ, follows us through the world’s wilderness, grow 
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the fresher leaf and riper fruit of Christian life ; but, if touched by 
the freezing breath of force, it hardens into a cold and lifeless and yet 
fragile mass, which chills and withers even unto death all that it 
once cherished and sustained. 

When, however, we have thus defined the spheres of Church and 
State—when we have seen that these lie in different planes and are 
acted on by different forces and to different ends—we have not 
thereby diminished, we have, on the contrary, enhanced the obliga- 
tions of the Church. Precisely because Christian virtues do not 
lie within the province of the State to enforce, all the more is it the 
duty of the Church to enforce them by every means within Her 
power. What she may not ask the State to do for her, all the more 
earnestly, should she, for that very reason, strive to do for herself. 
If she had always done this fully, fearlessly, faithfully, self-deny- 
ingly, as she should have done; if all professing Christians had 
lived up, or even tried to live up to the teachings of Christ, we 
should have heard less than we now hear of these wild theories of 
State Socialism, which, in their very wildness, cften show us how 
hot and bitter the hearts of men may grow at the sight of sufferings 
which Christianity might largely have relieved, and of sins and 
shames and sorrows which it might largely have diminished. This 
assuredly is true, and this, as it seems to me, is the one great lesson 
which the Church in our day has to learn—which she is, I believe, 
learning more and more—from this demand for the new Socialism, 
whether it come from those who love or from those who hate her and 
her Master. 

And now I have said my say—very probably once more to my 
own hurt and to the great satisfaction of sundry critics, who I have 
no doubt will find in what I have said plenty to criticize. The 
subject of social and political ethics is a thorny one, in which many 
greater and better men than myself have entangled and thereby 
severely lacerated themselves ere now, and I am quite ready to 
accept this as my fate likewise. All that I really care for is to vindi- 
cate myself, as one who, however unworthily, holds the office of a 
ruler and a teacher in the Christian Church, from the charges of “ im- 
morality’’ and “horrible” atheism which have so freely been brought 
against me in this matter. If, after this explanation, it should give 
any pleasure to my accusers, reverend and non-reverend, to repeat 
these accusations, they are perfectly welcome to do so. I venture 
to anticipate that if they are only commonly honest and do not 
once more wilfully misquote and distort my words, the verdict of 
those at least who may have read this article will be one of acquittal. 


W. C. Prerersorovau. 
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AN ‘EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MYSTIC. 


A curious document in the history of eighteenth-century religious 
life lies before me—a manuscript written by a careful hand on rough 
paper in ink now somewhat faded by the passage of the years. It is 
an English version of the manuscript autobiography of a Protestant 
pietist, born in France, but a resident in Germany—Charles Hector, 
Marquis St. George de Marsay. A transcript of the original by a 
friend of the author is preserved, I believe, in the Provenzial-Kir- 
chenarchiv at Coblenz. A portion of a text, in all essentials identical 
with that of Coblenz, was printed in De Valenti’s System der hohern 
Heilkunde, 1826; but I am not aware that any account has been 
given to English readers of De Marsay’s strange history, except a 
brief sketch which forms part of a note in the second volume of 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, The young writer of that in- 
teresting, but slender study of a great subject tells us that he had 
been lent by Mr. Tindal Harris a manuscript copy of the English 
Life of De Marsay. Whether the copy used by him was the 
identical volume now in my possession I am unable to say. More 
than one copy may have been made of a book supposed to tend to 
edification. Certain works, even in comparatively recent times, 
have enjoyed a life of considerable, though circumscribed, activity in 
the ambush of manuscript circulation. So it was in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century, with the Vie de Spinoza attributed to the 
physician Lucas. De Marsay was no heresiarch like Spinoza, but 
his confessions are of so intimate a nature that disciples may have 
felt that they were hardly suited for the crowd of ordinary readers. 
As they come to us now they have more than a private and personal 
interest ; they furnish materials for the study of the psychology of a 
people and a period. 

German pietism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
a great affair in the life of the nation. It was an escape from 
the tyranny of dogma that had stiffened into mere intellectual tradi- 
tion. It was a restoration of moral life after the wreck and ruin 
wrought by the Thirty Years’ War. It was, at a later date, a recoil 
of the emotions from the rationalism of the deists. Pietism satisfied 
after a fashion a real need of the time, a need felt not in Germany 
alone, but throughout every country of Europe. Molinos in Spain, 
Fénélon, Madame Guyon, and Antoinette Bourignon in France, 
Spener and Francke and Zinzendorf in Germany, William Law and 
John Byrom in England, differing, as they did, in many respects, 
Were agreed in demanding for the soul a warmer emotional life than 
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that approved by the religious orthodoxy of their day. We perceive 
from the “Confessions of a Beautiful Soul”? in Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister that the influence of the pietistic movement was not ex- 
hausted in the second half of the eighteenth century. But its 
sources had been to a great extent diverted to feed the literary move- 
ment of the time. Freytag has justly observed that the sentimen- 
tality of the Werther period was the stepdaughter of the emotional 
excitement of the elder pietism. In each there is a like habit of 
self-observation and endless self-confession, in each a like tender 
sensibility of spirit. And indeed the extravagances, irregularities, 
and licentiousness of the sentimental period can be paralleled, and 
more than paralleled, by the sensual orgies of perverted pietism, 
when, in its ambition to transcend the limitations of the flesh, it 
overleaped itself and fell on the other side. 

Charles Hector de Marsay was born in Paris in the year 1688. 
His parents at the time of the persecution of the Reformed Church 
had left their estate near La Rochelle, and hidden themselves in the 
capital. The infant was baptised “in a Roman Church.” It would 
seem that the family had fled soon after this from France to 
Germany. We know little of De Marsay’s boyhood except that he 
was carefully educated in the reformed faith of his mother, and that 
he was attracted by the Scriptures and the books of devotion— 
writings of Jurieu and La Placette—which she had placed in his 
hands, exhorting him to read them three times a day. At an early 
age he became an ensign in the British-Hanoverian Regiment, which 
fought under Marlborough during the war of the Spanish Succession. 
Amid the distractions of the camp he strove hard to give himself up 
to contemplation and prayer, but being “ entirely ignorant in the 
Inner Ways” he found that it put a severe and constant strain upon 
him to bring into some degree of harmony his duties as a soldier and 
his secret life of devotion. 





‘* When the feast of Easter approached I doubled my exercises of contem- 
plation, prayer, and self-examination in order to prepare myself worthily for 
the communion. I withdrew from all society of the officers, and spent the 
days, as far as my calling would permit, in a quiet retirement. God gave me 
at that time much grace, and such a zeal and taste of his love that I prayed 
three or four days without intermission, if not with the mouth yet always 
within myself; and although during this time our regiment was on a march 
and in a post where we were obliged to be under arms day and night, yet this 
troublesome circumstance did not hinder me to continue in prayer. It seemed 
to me I was already in Paradise, and was so simple as to believe this state 
would continue during life.”’ 





Such ecstatic happiness could not long endure, and with the 
trouble of mental distraction there came also bodily illness. Be- 
lieving that death was near De Marsay lay sick for three months at 
Lille, and, though calm in mind, it now seemed to him that his past 
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joys of the soul were nothing but baseless fancies. He might have 
learnt, as he tells us, from the De Imitatione, which was by his side, 
that the substance of true devotion does not reside in “felt sensi- 
bilities ’’ and “ sweetnesses,” but in “ love of the cross, self-denial, and 
the resigned will to receive all from the hand of God with equa- 
nimity, the sweetnesses as the bitternesses, the attention as the 
dissipation, the courtings of the divine bridegroom as his absence, 
the banishment of the heart as the love;” but he understood not 
what he read, and grasped with a spiritual greediness only at what 
might gratify his zeal. Failing in his desires after perpetual luxury 
of the soul, he had almost resolved to “ let God enjoy his happiness 
in heaven, and to make himself merry on earth” in the common 
ways of the world, when a letter reached him from his comrade, 
Lieutenant Cordier, dated from the camp at Bethune, in which the 
writer assured him that the devotion they had hitherto practised was 
nothing, exhorted him to make acquaintance with the writings of 
Antoinette Bourignon, and informed him that he, Cordier, had 
resolved for his own part to quit the military service, to forsake the 
world, to withdraw to some desert, and there to lead a poor retired 
life. The letter added that the chaplain of the Hanoverian Regiment, 
M. Baratier, had taken the same resolution, and it closed with an 
invitation to De Marsay to join them in their retreat. 

Bayle, in his Dictionary, having described Antoinette Bourignon’s 
extreme uncomeliness of person, goes on in his mocking way to 
assert that she possessed not merely immanent but transitive chastity, 
the rare gift of ‘ penetrative virginity,” or infrigidation, which not 
only preserves its possessor’s heart from temptation, but freezes up 
the passions of all persons who may approach her. The most vir- 
tuous of religieuses, he adds, have in general been content with the 
more common gift of immanent chastity. Eagerly De Marsay bought 
up the writings of this illuminated lady in whose birthplace—Lille 
—he happened to be, and as he recovered strength read them dili- 
gently, though not without some fear lest he might fall into heresy. 
When restored to health he rejoined his regiment, now engaged at 
the siege of St. Venant, but it became clear to him that he must 
follow the example of his companions, abandon the career of a 
soldier, and lead henceforth a poor evangelical life in retirement. A 
regard for honour kept him from seeking his discharge until the 
campaign was ended; he faced the dangers of the trenches and re- 
ceived no hurt, but it was a joy when at length in garrison at Brussels 
he could invite his soul and yield himself up to such writings as The 
Obscure Night of St. John of the Cross and the Life of St. Teresa. 
After considerable difficulty and delay the discharge from military 
service was obtained, and late in the autumn of 1711, at the age of 
twenty-three, De Marsay joined his two companions at Schwartzenau, 
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where they had been permitted to settle on the property of the 
Countess of Wittgenstein, a devout lady who had.already drawn into 
her neighbourhood many pious souls. 

De Marsay shall himself record for us the doings and the trials of 
this period of his life. Let those persons who smile at the religious 
distress caused by his hearty craving for food remember that he is not 
singular in such sensibility of conscience. It was a light of the 
Oxford movement, Richard Hurrell Froude, who made the pathetic 
entries in his diary: ‘‘ Looked with greediness to see if there was 
goose on the table for dinner ;’”’ ‘‘ Meant to have kept a fast, and did 
abstain from dinner, but at tea eat buttered toast.’”’ There was some- 
thing to warrant repentance, at least from an epicure’s point of view, 
in De Marsay’s choice of a cold potato as his criminal honne-bouche, 


‘‘ We three then began our community as Eremits, and lived very retired 
and solitary. Our outward order which we observed was thus regulated: we 
rose at four in the morning, and laboured each in his work with great stillness, 
after we had heard some chapters of the Holy Scriptures read by one of us 
M. Baratier took care of the economy of the kitchen. Mr. Cordier and I 
went from four in the morning till seven o’clock, this spring 1711 [-12], out in 
the field to work and till the ground, to sow some fruit that we might have our 
bread. At seven we returned home and eat our breakfast of dry bread which 
we had baked ourselves. From that time till noon everyone had his work. 
Mr. Cordier’s work was to spin wool, and mine to card wool and knit. It was 
also his part to go on errands, when it was needful to fetch something for us, 
and it was my part to gather leaves of trees, instead of straw, to lie upon, and 
to cleanse the stable. At noon we dined. Baratier boiled for us all the seven 
days of the week the same food. During one week we had a dish of peas and 
nothing else, neither before nor after, except a piece of bread to eat with the 
peas ; the following week we had barley ; the next buckwheat groats; the next 
oatmeal pap, and so on by changes. After dinner somebody of us read some 
part out of A. Bourignon’s writings, then everyone went to his work until four 
o'clock. Then Cordier and I went again into the field to work till seven o’clock 
which was the hour of supper. This consisted in a dish of pulse or salad, groats, 
turnips, yellow turnips, or something else as the season of the year did furnish. 
After supper we remained in our chamber at work till nine o’clock, when we 
retired to rest. 

“So we spent the day, and kept silence in our employments. Our exercise 
was to be in a constant recollection, to be turned inward and remain in the 
presence of God. We spoke or asked nothing but what was necessary. Our 
drink was clear water, and when it pleased M. Baratier to give us a special 
treat, he boiled groats in milk for us. I can say that this was so delicate food 
that I could not master my appetite in it as I would. I tried it and sometimes 
took wormwood to overcome my taste, but all in vain, and I had constantly to 
fight against my desire of eating what was a grievance to me. For I had so 
warm a desire for the hour of meals and longed so much for it, that it put me 
in a continual conflict and caused me much suffering. For I had a great 
appetite to eat, and yet dared not satisfy the same without fear and doubt. I 
would during the meal keep my thoughts to the presence of God, but was much 
interrupted in it by my desire of eating, which many a year has exercised me. 
Among other things I remember that once I eat a potato between meals, for 
which I was severely reproved in my conscience. I would excuse the matter 
within myself and not confess my fault to God, but I fell into inward dark- 
ness, which was so terrible that it seemed to me as if I was plunged into the 
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deepest abyss. I went out into the wood, and sat comfortless down on the 
stump of a tree. It appeared to me as if God had rejected me, and would 
have nothing to do with me, having given me up to myself, which gave me a 
deep and inexpressible pain. But this did not last long, and when I confessed 


g; 
my fault it pleased his goodness soon to dissipate this dark cloud and to restore 
me to my former calmness of mind.” 


It will be noticed that in this record of a day’s doings no regular 
hours are mentioned as being set apart for prayer. The members of 
the little community, says De Marsay, endeavoured, in accordance 
with Antoinette Bourignon’s directions, to make all they did a 
prayer, by doing it in God’s presence and to please and serve Him. 
He himself ceased from his laborious efforts at contemplation, and 
his prayer became a childlike babbling of the heart to the invisible 
Friend : “this was the reason that I read but little, and what 
Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection mentions of this exercise of 
the presence of God which he practised in his kitchen work and 
when he made dumplings, that was also my business that I performed 
all my poor work in His love and presence.” 

Suffering much, however, for a time from spiritual aridity, he 
thought it well to consult and beg for the prayers of a pious shoe- 
maker at Schwartzenau, one Maximilian Daut, who had written a 
prophetical book of some repute. On his way home from this visit, 
De Marsay heard the words of Scripture pronounced in his inward 
senses: ‘‘ Is there no God in Israel that thou goest to Baal-zebub ?” 
whereupon with a loud voice he took up the words, and repeated 
them again and again, while light and joy arose in his heart. Still 
he looked to Daut for help of a humbler kind. For having a 
frequent combat with his laziness, he would have learnt the shoe- 
making business from the prophetical cobbler, but his whole body 
had grown lean and his fingers cracked and sore, which hindered 
him from his desire. It may indeed have been well for him that it 
was so, for he had always to strive against his inclinations, which 
would violently enter into whatever he undertook, and would dwell 
in them with pleasure, and the fascination of the awl and last might 
have won his affections from higher things. Even his knitting had 
a strange charm as he sat with his tackle before him: “and as I in 
this constantly received an inward reproach, I was often under a 
necessity to leave off from working, and to follow the attraction of 
God, who drew me softly and yet strongly into his holy presence.” 
On one of these occasions, when he was drawn away from his work, 
it was suddenly disclosed to him that the activity of his intellect and 
the multiplicity of his desires in prayer were a hindrance to true 
communion. The voice spoke to him: Thou art only a babbler! Be 
silent! ‘This word stunned me, and made me immediately to do it, 
in that it gave me to perceive the intimatest unction, and a much 
more substantial presence of God than I had ever had in all my 
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babbling, which I forsook from that time.” The meaning of the 
prayer of silence had been disclosed to him. But now the body, that 
despised companion of the soul, began to take its revenge. Physi- 
cally lowered as he was by M. Baratier’s culinary economy, it is no 
wonder that De Marsay’s desire of eating and laziness troubled him 
sorely ; no wonder that the three members of the little community, 
not recognizing the cause, and attributing their state to Satan, 
became hysterical and light-headed. “ Instead of silence and being 
turned inward, which hitherto we had observed, we began from 
morning till night to prate. My two companions were in the same 
situation with me. [Finally we were no longer masters of ourselves. 
It seemed we were three merry brethren, which did nothing together 
the whole day but laughing, sporting, and playing the fool. This 
gave me great pain and sorrow. I thought, ‘My God, what state is 
this and how will it end?’ When I would reflect upon my lamentable 
state and endeavoured to restrain myself, a laughing so violently 
seized me that I thought I should burst, just as if I was possessed 
by a spirit who mocked my reflection and care.”’” He was under 
the feet of the evil spirits, who seemed to be given power to deal 
with him as they pleased. 

Deliverance from this lamentable condition come not through 
active resistance, but through entire resignation to the will of God, 
through yielding, without terms, at discretion, to the Father who had 
sent this trial as a rebuke to his self-righteousness and self-will. 
Were it God’s will, writes De Marsay, that his fall and utter ruin 
should be brought about, he was prepared to consent even to this; 
at which the transcriber, taking alarm, appends a note: ‘Some 
reader might think that the author had here pushed the resigna- 
tion too far. But such souls as are destined for so high a union with 
God are led through these abysses.” The hysterical extravagances 
into which the three cenobites had found themselves falling must 
have led them to question the wisdom of their austerities, and it 
was easy for them to regard these as mere works of the law— 
“our severe and exactly limited manner of living received a mighty 
shock ; it was no longer possible to stick to the rules to which we 
had bound ourselves.” The writings of Antoinette Bourignon lost 
their power over De Marsay ; he had learnt to renounce his own will, 
and the thoughts which invited him back to his past way of severity 
seemed a temptation of Satan. He had before him as a warning the 
example of his companion, Cordier, who, unwilling to enter upon the 
gentler way of grace, withdrew for a time into complete solitude. 
“But Satan seduced him through pride, and when he had found a 
woman that on the outside had a great appearance of spirituality, in 
regard to her poor and severe life, in which she as a hermit lived all 
alone in a little hut in a distant place, he suffered himself to be 
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seduced by this creature, that was a bad spirit, to marry her,” and 
so, declining from bad to worse, became in no long time an Epicurean 
addicted to the world and the lusts of the flesh and under the power 
of Satan. . 

Happier was De Marsay’s lot when, being brought gradually into 
the path of humility, discretion, sobriety, and modesty, he was called 
to enter into the state of holy matrimony, in order that he and his wife 
might live together in entire bodily abstinence, yet in entire spiritual 
union. ‘One day,” he writes, “ when in great calmness of mind I 
was sitting under a tree with my knitting tackle, it was shown to me, 
if it was true that I was willing to be the property of God without 
exception, it was his will that I should give Him the first proof 
thereof in marrying the Lady Clara de Callenberg that then lived with 
the Dowager Castell.”’” The Lady Clara was thirteen years older than 
her husband. She had grown up under the care of elder sisters, for 
at her birth her mother had become deranged and did not ever 
recover sanity. A deep impression had been made on the minds of 
the Iiadies Callenberg, when Clara was about twenty-five years of 
age, by the conversation of certain Swiss and German pietists. As 
long as these spiritual teachers were persons of rank the ladies’ 
brother endured their presence, but when two men of low descent 
took their place it was otherwise; the pious culprits were brought 
before the master of the house, who bade his servants cudgel them 
soundly, and then ordered them to prison. Fearing that the curse 
of God would descend upon their father’s house, the five ladies re- 
solved to remain in it no longer, and one Sunday, while their brother 
was at church, they packed up their things, dressed themselves 
meanly as daughters of common people, and accompanied by two 
maids, set forth—the seven virgins—on foot for Cassel. It was 
their purpose to push on to Erfurt, where living was cheap, and 
there support themselves by fine needlework. ‘‘ While they were 
upon their way they saw that their brother came on horseback just 
meeting them, but, as he was shortsighted, they hid themselves 
behind a thicket of bushes on the side of the highway; so he rode 
past them very near without observing them.” Before they could 
leave Cassel they were cited to appear before a commission appointed 
by the Landgrave to inquire into matters of religion in connection 
with the movement of pietism. It seemed to them that the exami- 
nation was meant only to delay and harass them, and so, asking no 
leave, they departed on foot for Allendorf. 

At this point the story of the Ladies Callenberg brings them into 
connection with the celebrated Eva von Buttlar, whose Philadelphian 
Society, founded somewhat on the model of the English associations 
of Pordage and Jane Leade, became infamous as a centre of the 
wildest extravagances of opinion, the maddest aberrations of the 
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religious imagination, and the most reckless moral disorder. Eva 
had not yet risen to her highest eminence as the Door of Paradise, 
the New Jerusalem, the Second Eve, the Mother of us all, the 
Wisdom from Heaven. The little Mother (Mama’chen), with her 
companion Winter, the little Father (Papa’chen), and her young 
follower, Appenfeller, had not yet been elevated by their disciples 
into the Earthly Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. But when 
Clara de Callenberg and her sisters (among them the unhappy Sidonie, 
whose spiritual wedlock bore fruit in an illegitimate child), were 
admitted to the community of Mother Eva, there was already enough 
loose familiarity visible among its members to give De Marsay’s 


future wife a great disinclination to their companionship. She could 


not join them in their salutations and embracings, and thought that 
if this was the way which led to God, she could never hope to enter 
into his presence. Inheriting possibly some tendency to insanity 
from her mother, she fell into a profound melancholy, and “ often 
designed to throw herself into some deep pit where no one could 
draw her out; but the good hand of God constantly preserved her 
in a hidden manner.” Even after she had quitted the Philadelphian 
Society, her mental distress continued: ‘‘ When she looked out of the 
window and anyone passed by, she drew herself back, because she 
believed that all that cast their eyes upon her were bewitched by 
that looking on her, as she firmly had persuaded herself that she was 
a witch, and had founded that opinion upon the thoughts that were 
suggested to her, viz., that when God would not help her, Satan 
must.” Her brother kindly received her back, and she, hopeless of 
salvation, pleased him by returning for a time to worldly ways, 
though with a deep sadness in her secret heart. At length de- 
liverance came. One day walking in the garden as she listened to 
the joyous songs of the birds, a sudden desire possessed her to sing 
a spiritual song; she entered into her chamber, sought for her Halle 
hymn-book, and opening it came upon the hymn, “ Immanuel, whose 
goodness is past numbering;’’ she lifted up her voice and sang 
amid a flood of happy tears. A passage from Jacob Boehme’s 
writings gave her courage to seek and choose the higher way; she 
left her brother’s house, ceased from lifeless churchgoings and 
sacraments, and lived in holy freedom with certain godly friends at 
Cassel. Not indeed without trials, for she had to sustain the shock 
of an attack from evil spirits and the magic of certain persons 
(Eva’s people) with whom she was before combined ; at night she 
heard mournful voices and the hissing of serpents; but the con- 
solations of angels would follow while she sang divine songs in a 
voice so much above her usual voice that it seemed to be that of some 
holy spirit who had joined her. The trial was ended by the vision 
of a Lamb with a pearl on its neck, and a book shut and beautifully 
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bound with three silver laces—the book of her Inner State which 
the Lamb opencd ; as the evil spirit withdrew she could not refrain 
from calling after him, “ Be ashamed, Satan! be ashamed !” 

To draw her ayain into connection with Mother Eva’s community, 
the Lady Clara’s sisters sent to her, with letters of commendation 
proposing marriage, one Jacob Sander, the son of an apothecary of 
Wannefried, who, under a reputation for piety, concealed a life that 
was grossly vicious. Clara would have avoided him, but the arts of 
magic had been practised; she found it impossible to rise up, and 
before Sander departed, her troth had been plighted. Happily, 
through the influence of her brother, the licence of marriage with a 
person so much beneath her in rank was refused, and Sander, per- 
ceiving that he would in no case receive a dowry from the Lord 
de Callenberg, was content to let the matter drop. 

The fact that the proposal of marriage had been made and 
accepted was sufficiently humiliating and did not serve Clara’s repu- 
tation. For her comfort and guidance she saw one day when praying 
a cross let down from a clear sky, and supported on each side by a 
hand. At the foot of the cross was a finger-ring, and the words 
sounded in her ears, ‘‘ Espouse thyself to the Cross.” With only one 
dollar in her pocket she withdrew to Schwartzenau, took up her 
abode with a pious gunsmith, and as he, his wife and new-born infant 
had but a single room, she would climb at night to a loft where she 
roosted till morning “ like a hen.’ At a later time she was received 
by the Lady de Dahlwig, but still lived in poverty and self-denial. 
“She was a diligent spinner, went herself to the next park to fetch 
wood for her fuel, and was very subservient to a countrywoman with 
whom she kept her economy ; which woman was also a good instru- 
ment used by God to exercise her in denial and subjection.” Clara 
was thirty-eight years of age when she was joined in wedlock by the 
late army chaplain Baratier to De Marsay. 

The joint fortune of the newly wedded pair amounted to fifteenpence ; 
but they possessed the “ capital of faith,” and were under no care at 
all for earthly things. Clara had not married below her condition, 
and was accordingly entitled to a dower of two hundred florins 
from a public foundation in Hesse. This her husband had the 


prudence to secure. Cordier, the former companion of De Marsay, 


was about to undertake with his wife a journey to Jerusalem, and 
offered the bride and bridegroom the use of his little cottage perched 
on the declivity of a mountain amid a forest on the side of the 
Gersbach Valley. This clay hut, with earthen floor and one small 
window, enclosed a space about eight feet by eight. The nearest 
human habitation was quarter of a league away ; Schwartzenau was 
twice that distance from them. But when their furniture had been 
removed to the cottage in a wheelbarrow, they needed nothing for 
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their happiness: “‘ We thought we were in Paradise, such a delight 
and inward peace it pleased God to give us.” 

The news of his marriage did not please De Marsay’s mother, nor 
had she entire confidence in the wisdom of setting up house on the 
capital of faith. ‘To quiet her apprehensions, and if possible to effect 
her conversion, De Marsay left his wife in the year 1713, and set 
off on foot for Geneva. The French were besieging Landau, which 
obliged him to make a detour; he was warned of dangers from 
robbers, but encountered none of the marauding gangs which in- 
fested the disturbed country. He walked swiftly by roads that were 
unknown to him, yet only once strayed from the way. When in 
doubt as to his path, it was his custom to shut his eyes, turn in faith 
to God, and proceed without reflection. But though he reached 
Geneva in safety, the object of his journey was not at once attained. 
His mother was loyal to the Reformed religion ; her Separatist son set 
all its defects before her ; ‘‘ we spent our time,’’ he writes, “ chiefly 
in disputing.” After ten days he turned his face towards Schwart- 
zenau, and was once again in his hut upon the hillside after an absence 
of seven weeks. 

Perhaps it was the heat aroused within him by the contention 
with his mother which now transformed itself into a desire to go 
forth and preach to all nations; in doing so, he would fain follow 
the example and assume the contemptible attire of the apostles. His 
wife had been always sickly, but she announced her intention despite 
every weakness to follow him throughout the world. By the wise 
counsel of Baratier he was led to distrust his own missionary fer- 
vour, and after a time came to look upon the design which had so 
strongly attracted him as adevice of Satan to bring him to destruc- 
tion through spiritual pride and ambition. 

The household economy in the cottage was of the simplest kind : 
“We were quite filled with sensual sweetness [in devotion |, and 
strongly attracted to the prayer of rest, so that we grudged the time 
to be spent in boiling our soup, and would therefore try to eat 
nothing but bread and butter and drink clear water.” This diet 
did not suit Clara’s weak health, and it was an advantage in some 
respects when they joined the poor widow Gruber in a somewhat 
larger house, quarter of a league distant from the hut. From her 
they learnt housekeeping; her garden was large, and two goats 
supplied them with milk. But the active duties enforced by the 
widow, though wholesome for the body, were a hard chastisement. 
The sweetnesses of prayer had to give way before the necessity of 
carrying dung up the hillside, of cutting wood or fetching grass and 
leaves for the goats. “It was shown to us that this honest widow 
was given to us to break our own will and to afford us exercise. 
This indeed she did ina masterly manner, and gave us daily oppor- 
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tunity of self-denial.” After their open-air labours, an occasional 
treat was permitted them of little rye-meal cakes mixed with 
pounded yellow turnips. Flesh meat was a luxury unknown to the 
cottagers. They gathered wood-herbs for their food in spring, and 
in summer the mountain slopes provided abundance of wild straw- 
berries. 

At this time Cordier, with his wife, returned from Damascus, 
where they had stopped short, being unable to pay the sums demanded 
by the Turks for admission to the Holy Land. They settled in the un- 
occupied clay hut, and wore an appearance of pious self-denial; but 
their true principles soon appeared in an attempt to effect a separa- 
tion between De Marsay and his wife, whom Madame Cordier 
regarded with hostility. Enraged by her failure to effect this 
object she induced her husband to accuse De Marsay, his wife and 
the widow Gruber of abominable living. They were summoned to 
appear before the authorities, but when the accusers were required 
to bring their charges home, Anna Maria Cordier could say no more 
than that her heavenly Father had manifested it to her. This evi- 
dence was not held to prove the defendants’ guilt ; Madame Cordier 
was told that she had her information from the devil, and so the 
matter ended. 

The widow Gruber, though innocent of the accusations brought 
against her, was a tyrannous presence to her contemplative com- 


panions, with her overwhelming energy and masterful ways. ‘She 
did as much as possible according to her own will and disregarded 
our will; this tempted me to an averseness to her and occasioned a 
good deal of suffering.” An amicable separation was effected, and 
De Marsay and his wife were once more in solitary possession of the 


cottage. 

About this time, one day in mid-winter, a woman of the Palatinate 
came to visit their nearest neighbour, Mr. Gross, formerly a minister, 
at present a devout Separatist, the husband of Mrs. Gruber’s daughter. 
The visitor, Sophia, had formerly known Mr. Gross, and now sought 
his spiritual consolation ; she was in extreme distress of mind and 
“had enfeebled her body to a great degree by fasting, watching, 
laying herself in the snow and water, suffering frost, to do penance 
as she said.” Her visit was almost at an end, for she had announced 
her intention to return home next day to the husband with whom 
she had led an unhappy life. At midnight she opened the door and 
slipped out into the darkness. Apprehensive lest she might hurt 
herself, Mr. Gross and his wife followed her, roused De Marsay and 
his wife, and accompanied by them searched through the wood, 
calling loudly on Sophia as they advanced. After some hours’ search 
they heard a lamenting voice and found the poor woman lying quite 
naked upon the ice. ‘They wrapped her in her clothes which lay 
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scattered about, and bore her back to Mr. Gross’s chamber, where, 
after some hours, she expired. A coffin was procured, and it was 
intended to bury her in Mr. Gross’s garden. On the night before 
the burial the coffin was placed outside Mr. Gross’s cottage door ; 
but, in doing this, he and his wife were seized with an inward 
anguish, which was also experienced by De Marsay’s wife. They 
felt themselves constrained by their dead sister to bring back the 
coffin into the little chamber; then the anguish ceased, and the four 
companions sat up that night and waked the corpse, being very 
joyful in the Lord and calm in mind, while they lifted up their 
voices in spiritual songs. They had an assurance that poor Sophia 
had been received into the grace of God, but because she had been 
self-willed in her severities against herself and deficient in meek 
resignation, it was needful that she should submit after death toa 
brief period of painful yet blessed purification, which she might 
have sustained in this life by patient suffering, but would not. As 
she yet entirely lived in the inner senses, and had not attained to 
the higher life in the spirit, “she had after death,” writes De 
Marsay, “‘a power to communicate herself to our inner senses, 
because we were not come farther than to the state of the senses 
within. For the souls that live in the same ground and principle 
have a mutual communication.” 


What follows may be commended to the consideration of the 
Psychical Society :— 


‘* We buried her the next day in our garden. The following night, when we 
were gone to rest, we heard that the door of our little house was opened. I 
thought I had not rightly locked it, got up to shut it, and reflected no 
further. The night after that door, though locked with a good lock, was again 
opened. I went again to fasten it and neither I nor my wife thought then 
that there was anything extraordinary init. The same opening of the door 
happened the third night. Then we had the next day a strong impression that 
Sophia did thus, in visiting us, to draw comfort in her suffering condition. 

‘** This impression seized us entirely ; at night we lay down in a persuasion 
she would come again, and when we had extinguished our lamp our room door, 
which we knew was very well shut, was opened. ‘This is Sophia,’ whispered 
we to each other. I began courageously and without any terror to say to her, 
‘She was welcome; if she would go with us to Jesus, there we would meet 
one another, there alone would we be found.’ I exhorted her to take her refuge 
to Him ; if this was her resolution, as it was ours, her visit would be there 
pleasing to me. My wife was in fear because she had often suffered from such 
spirits, and pushed me to be silent. When I had done speaking, the door, 
which I had shut after the entry of Sophia, was opened again, and I told my 
wife, ‘ Now the soul of Sophia departs.’ My wife was full of joy and called 
these words after her: ‘ Ah! my dearest Jesus, make to thyself a pure dwelling 
in wy heart, that I may never forget Thee! May it be so with thee, poor soul ; 
go hence into the rest of the Lord !’ 

“I arose again and locked our room door. After that time she never 
came again to visit us, but we had a strong impression that her soul was 
again entered into the order of the Lord, and consequently into rest also, 
which is always in his will and order. We have seen nothing with our 
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corporal eyes, but the impression of her soul on ours was very calm and 
soft. When she opened our door it was done gently and quietly, 
without boisterous noise, es a token of the state in which she found 
herself, not in rebellion or opposition to God, but in a restful, humble 
suffering.” 


From this time onwards De Marsay’s life, though it underwent 
no violent alteration, turned outwards; ecstasies and visions are 
rarer, and he moves onward in closer communion with his fellow- 
men, and, on the whole, with a wiser and a calmer mind. Perhaps 
the sufferings of poor Sophia had opened his heart in sympathy with 
sorrow. The change first showed itself by his employing himself in 
useful works on behalf of his neighbours, watching by the sick, or 
working with his hands for those who needed a labourer in the 
woods and fields. A timely gift of thirty dollars from his mother 
re-awakened his affection for her and his desire to see her converted. 
Accompanied by his wife he set off (1715) once more on foot for 
Switzerland. They walked from six to nine leagues a day: “My 
wife was often as half dead with weariness. She then threw herself 
on the ground in the presence of God, and when thus she had rested 
a little while, God gave her new strength to continue her way.” 
Clara remained at Neufchatel while her husband pushed forward to 
Geneva. But the meeting with his mother brought little happiness; 
she strongly desired that her son should find some worldly employ- 
ment, and the situation of book-keeper to a great merchant in Paris 
was offered for his acceptance, but he could not entangle himself in 
the cares of business. Devout ladies welcomed De Marsay and his 
wife to Berne. There they spent the winter of 1715-16, preserved 
from overmuch society by the great snow of that year. It was not 
till the autumn of 1716 that, having voyaged down the Rhine, they 
once more found themselves in their retreat at Schwartzenau. 

They looked back with a sense of shame at the faults into which inter- 
course even with godly persons had betrayed them, and determined 
to live henceforth in greater self-denial. They divided among the 
poor their store of victuals and such linen and other goods as they 
possessed ; they sold their house for thirty-five dollars, distributed 
twenty to those who had greater need of the money than themselves, 
and with the remaining fifteen dollars bought a little room on the 


impoverished ground of Christianseck, a solitary place on a height, 
where stood a few scattered houses inhabited by pious people, about 
a league from Schwartzenau. But light and joy did not attend this 
self-denial: “I went and spent half-days in the wood in the hope of 
recovering spiritual sweetnesses in that solitude, but all in vain. How 


much soever I endeavoured to enjoy the presence of God, in a 
manner that conveys delight to the inner senses, it was all without 
effect, and I perceived my gradual falling into dryness and aridity.”’ 
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During these days De Marsay willingly accepted the alms volun- 
teered to him by godly persons. But he now questioned whether 
this could be rightly done, since he might claim from his brother 
a portion of the family property, and his wife was entitled to a 
share of her brother’s wealth. Husband and wife, though not 
possessed of twopence, determined to start on their several journeys, 
the one to Paris on his way to the home of the De Marsays near 
La Rochelle, the other to the lands of the house of Callenberg near 
Cassel. A friend furnished them with a few dollars, and they bade 
each other farewell. ‘‘On my way, as I travelled alone,” De Marsay 
writes, “I had a strong impression that God had assigned me an 
angel for a companion, whereof I was so sure, as if I had seen him 
with my corporal eyes; this made me to travel with a joyful mind 
through an unknown land.” On reaching the French frontier he 
feared that he might be arrested if he were known to be a French- 
man entering from foreign territory. “ The means I used to prevent 
this was to clean my shoes, and to fit myself up as if I was no 
traveller. Thus the sentry permitted me freely to pass at the gate 
of Verdun, which was the first city I passed. I had no pack nor 
baggage, and but a shirt in my pocket. After the guard had let 
me pass, I was called back again and asked, ‘Sir, from whence do 
you come?’ to which a sergeant that was there replied, ‘ Let him 
pass, he is a man of Sirk’ (Sirk is a little city two hours from 
Verdun, and belongs to the Elector of Trier), I said, ‘I come from 
Sirk ;’ thus they took me for a German, and suffered me to pass 
without further examination.’”’ On October 18, 1717, he entered 
Paris. 

It was the time of Law’s financial schemes, when De Marsay, 
occupied with his private financial affairs, reached the capital. To 
his surprise he learnt that his brother had been appointed British 
envoy at Geneva, and was no longer in France. A kind letter 
assured the penniless wanderer of his brother’s warm goodwill, and 
enabled him to procure an ample supply of money. His wife had 
been less fortunate, but now they were placed above want, and it was 
arranged that she should proceed to Berne where her husband would 
rejoin her after he had visited his kinsfolk at Geneva. The change 
was great from their previous state of poverty, and De Marsay 
feared lest it might fare ill with his soul umid this worldly pros- 
perity. But Providence, as he felt, was leading him even by such 
gentle means, to humility and a surrender of his own will. “God 
pulled all my pillars away which I had secretly built up in my 
manner of living formerly practised, and He removed me besides 
out of that lightsome faith full of assurance and certainty, in which 
hitherto we had stood, and made me enter into that mere or bare 
and dark faith which is divested of all those ceriainties, and in 
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which you must be led as a child without light by the hand of the 
parent.’ His brother was surprised and pleased to find him so little of 
the austere asceti¢ ; ina few days they became very good friends, and 
went together to sermons and holy communion, a concession which 
had not been expected from the recluse. A yearly allowance was 
assigned to De Marsay, and when a little later he departed for Berne 
he took with him his brother’s best wishes. 

For a considerable time he remained in Switzerland, finding both 
at Berne and Vevey persons of his own way of thinking. Although 
his outward self-denials were fewer than before, he felt more strongly 
than ever “ the attraction to the Centre,” which draws the will into 
harmony with the Divine will. ‘This attraction and impulse is so 
spiritual, and so far above all what is in the sphere of the senses or 
reason, that they cannot reach to it ;”’ of such inconceivable subtlety 
that when you desire clearly to know and consider it, the attraction 
disappears and is gone. A new and strange anxiety, however, 
troubled him; he feared that his annual income might not suffice 
for his expenditure, and, moved by this and other causes, he decided 
to return to his little room at Christianseck. On the journey, about 
half a league from Bale, his wife became seriously ill ; it was even- 
ing, no house was near, and the passers-by were hastening to enter 
the city before the gates should close. “I confess that among all 
the trials that had befallen us this was one of the most sensible—to 
be near the gates of a large city without the least assistance. I 
fancied no one in the world was so unhappy as we, that could stay 
in no place but were fugitives like Cain.” Night drew on, his wife’s 
death seemed imminent, and he could not bear to leave her alone 
while he sought for help. ‘‘ At last, after some hours’ suffering, my 
wife found a little ease. I went softly along with her, and we 
arrived in the city, going through a great part of it till we came 
to the Baroness de Planta, who received us kindly and procured us 
a lodging.” 

Once more in a house of his own at Christianseck, De Marsay felt 
the need of some regular occupation, without which he could not 
keep his “ ground,” knew not where he was, and even feared that he 
might fall into libertinism. His mother would have been pleased to 
see him return to the military profession, and he was ready to 
submit even to this, but his brother wisely opposed a project so little 
suited to his temper of mind. A better way was opened for him 
when Divine Providence brought a good soul to lodge with him, one 
Godfrey Koch, “a watch-maker and an Israelite in whom was no 
guile.” Together the two men studied the mysteries of wheels and 
pinions and escapements: together they pored over the deeper 
mysteries of the soul as explained in the spiritual writings of 
Madame Guyon. In the course of a year De Marsay had acquired 
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much skill and knowledge in his craft as watchmaker. A great 
circuit had been traversed from the ambitious days when he dreamed 
of playing the part of an apostle through all lands: “Now I saw 
myself as one cast to the ground, and reduced to that abject state as 
to work from morning till night upon a watch and to be busy about 
earthly things. This was a great abasement in the eyes of my sclf- 
loving spirit, but my ground rejoiced and whispered to me, ‘Sec! 
thy pride is stung at eating grass like an ox with Nebuchadnezzar, 
but really such material things are at this time better and less dan- 
gerous for the sensual and rational part of the soul, or for her 
inferior part, than the spiritual matters, when the soul will take 
them into her own comprehension and capacity, and this is that 
death which is absolutely necessary; by it God will bring thee to 
the life of the spirit, that the Centre may be discovered and dis- 
entangled.’” Seven years were thus spent in quietness and patient 
work, without any remarkable external events. 

In 1724 his wife’s declining health, which suffered from the cold 
air of Christianseck, induced De Marsay to move to Heidelberg. Here 
he continued his work as watchmaker under a more skilful master 
than Koch, but all the deftness of his fingers seemed to be lost. 
He was as awkward as if he had never handled a file. ‘I observed,” 
he tells us, ‘‘that God would restrain me from being entangled and 
captivated by this mechanical spirit, and not permit that I should 
become so ingenious and accomplished a watchmaker. This made 
me tired of the subtile working.” The more delicate craft expected 
by his Heidelberg master, no doubt, was unattainable by the elderly 
pupil of a journeyman like Koch. 

The illness of his mother brought De Marsay again to Switzer- 
land. He was saddened to find that many of his former friends had 
turned back to the world. Among these was the Abbé de Watte- 
ville, a correspondent of Madame Guyon ; he was now married, and 
declared that all that had passed within him in the days of his 


fervid faith was like a dream; “in short everywhere was misery 
and dissipation to be seen among our old friends, with a mortal 


deadness, and we ourselves knew not where we were.” An invita- 


tion from the Countess of Wittgenstein-Berleburg determined De 
Marsay and his wife to fix their abode in her neighbourhood. They 
were warmly received at Berleburg by high and low; so much time 
indeed now began to be spent in useless conversations that De Mar- 
say decided to entcrtain his visitors by reading aloud a sermon for 
them; but somehow this edifying species of good-fellowship did not 
entirely succeed. He longed for solitude, and yet in solitude he 
suffered much misery. It was a comfort to him when he learnt, 
first from books and then in his own experience, that involuntary 
dissipations of the imagination do not necessarily hinder the prayer 
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of rest. Three times a day he placed himself without trouble or 
commotion of mind in the mental attitude of prayer, and accepted 
whatever degree of the spirit of devotion might be granted to him. 
And now, through the persuasions of “the famous Dr. Carl,’’ he 
was induced to take a part in certain assemblies where everyone had 
liberty to propose a divine matter, to speak concerning the same, or 
topray. [or some weeks all went well, and everyone pressed to 
these meetings of the devout; but the concord and communion of 
saints were of short duration. “Spiritual pride, love of mastership, 


spiritual voluptuousness, and all other abominations of this sort, a 


desire of new things, curiosity, envy, hatred, sensual adherence fol- 
lowed one another successively, and all these poisonous animals 
entered our meeting. It is true they came not barefaced but 
masked.”’ Many high-flying spirits would consent to no way but 
their own. De Marsay began to perceive that congregations or 
societies of this kind cannot subsist without human laws ordained to 
restrain the spirits within the limits of reason, decency, and regu- 
larity. The overflowing pleasure which he had felt at first in his 
own extempore prayers seemed to him before long to be rather a 
carnal than a spiritual delight. 

Soon after his arrival at Berleburg letters had come from America, 
describing Pennsylvania as an earthly Paradise. With two or three 
hundred dollars one might purchase a considerable parcel of land ; 
the soil was fruitful; there was full liberty of conscience to live as 
a good Christian in solitude; there was employment for all, and 
especially good employment for one skilled in watchmaking. A large 
number of persons, nearly one hundred, resolved to emigrate, and 
De Marsay, with his wife, had a mind to join the party. His mother 
and brother, however, strongly opposed the project, and for a time 
it was dropped. When it was revived in 1726, De Marsay contrasted 
in his fancy the charm of solitude in the earthly Paradise in Penn- 
sylvania with the bickering and backbiting of the religious meetings 
at Berleburg. He was ready to depart, and had taken leave of his 
friends, when letters arrived, giving a lamentable description of the 
misery endured by the emigrants; many had died from the hardships 
of the voyage, among them the good old widow Gruber and her 
daughter. At first it seemed to De Marsay as if these tidings were 
a call to him to endure hardness, and that the prospect of suffering 
and death made it more than ever desirable that he should commit 
himself to God and embark. He saw, as in a vision, his wife dying 
in great misery and her body thrown into the sea. His heart was 
touched to the quick, yet he could not desist from his resolution. 
But a way of escape was opened: “One evening when I was pre- 
paring for rest, and in my prayers placed myself and my wife before 
God as two animals of sacrifice, that with full consent and surrender 
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would expect nothing else but to be offered up, there rose at once 
from my inner ground a soft and placid conviction in my under- 
standing, which showed me, ‘It was enough ; the sacrifice was made, 
we had now offered our Isaac, God did not require any more from us ;’ 
and this offering of Abraham was in a quite peculiar manner repre- 
sented to me, with an addition of signifying that we should no 
longer think of the voyage, but keep ourselves quiet.” This sufficed 
for the occasion ; but it was afterwards shown to De Marsay that the 
desire he had for outward solitude in the Transatlantic wilds was 
an impure passion, having selfishness for its chief ingredient. 

In September, 1730, the Count von Zinzendorf arrived at Schwart- 
zenau, Whither De Marsay still resorted in the summer. Zinzen- 
dorf was by many years the younger man, but he was already famous 
for his talents as well as his piety, and had already established his 
common order of worship for the brethren at Herrnhut. De Marsay 
and his wife dined with him at the house of the Countess Dowager de 
Witgenstein : ‘but notwithstanding all the good opinion the public 
had of him, it appeared to my wife as if he had such a physiognomy, 
more internally than outwardly, which was quite contrary to her, 
and made her to have an aversion against him.” From Schwart- 
zenau the Count proceeded to Berleburg, and there every day held 
spiritual assemblies, where by his fine appearance and humble yet 
eloquent words he drew many souls captive. Among these, notwith- 
standing their dislike on first acquaintance, were the De Marsays, 
and it may perhaps have been that the magic of evil spirits, against 
which De Marsay afterwards wrote, contributed to the fascination. 
An attempt was made to establish at Berleburg another community 
like that of Herrnhut. On three successive Sundays De Marsay 
supplied the place of a brother who had fallen sick, and preached 
with such unction and power that he himself wondered at it, 
for he had never before delivered a public discourse. It almost 
seemed as if it were in his choice to become another Zinzen- 
dorf. He stood, as it were, at the parting of the ways. Should 
the watchmaker rise into the apostle? His answer was given with- 
out hesitation : “When I was in my prayer the choice was given 
me inwardly, whether I would be enriched with the like gifts to 
edify my neighbour, and by being endued with extraordinary talents, 
that bear a great appearance, be esteemed as a saint among the godly 
. . . whether I would be in a state of a clear light and tasting faith, 
which enables us to apply these talents with a great perception in the 
senses, and with a zeal that conquers them; or whether I would 
choose to be stripped of all these things and to die off from them in 
the way of a dark faith and terrible desert that had no end but to 
die off from all. The inclination of my ground did then without 
any hesitation immediately choose the latter sta’e and rejected the 
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first.” And from that moment all his gifts of unction and eloquence 
departed from him. He withdrew from the public assemblies of the 
saints, and would enter into no dispute with this one or that—“ It 
is best to be silent and keep your mystery to yourself.”’ His wife, 
with some uncertainty as to whether she was right, followed his 
example. When any person would persuade her that her conduct 
was erroneous she defended it with energy, but as soon as the person 
was gone her former doubts returned. 

The sometime Separatist, De Marsay, now desired to frequent 
again the Reformed Church, after he had “ got rid of all the little 
divided sects that had occasioned us so much suffering and with 
which we would have no further connection.” Not that he would 
allow church-going to be a slavery; he still claimed the liberty to 
attend public worship or to stay away as he was moved by his inward 
“ground.” He had through much pain and shuddering awe been 
given “‘a propensity to that pure intuition, which is the continual 
office and privilege of the seraphim,” but he no longer undervalued 
the outward ordinances of religion. He had seen at Schwartzenau 
the miserable results of the Separatist movement on young people, 
who had been brought up without attendance at the services of the 
Church, who had not inherited the internal godliness of their parents, 
and who had given themselves up in many instances to the spirit of 
libertinism. Still for his own part he was happiest alone with his 
Bible or his De Imitatione—in angello cum libello. And a way of 
usefulness to others was discovered to him when in 1734 he found 
that he could employ his pen with good effect in the cause of religion. 
It seemed to him that he was like a man “that for many years on a 
long voyage had been carried through many unknown countries 
with tied- up eyes; when the band that blindfolded him is removed 
all is a wonder to him when he reviews all the ways through which 
he has been led.”” In September of that year he felt as though the 
pure fire of the Divine love possessed him wholly: “one night 
especially, which I shall never forget, God alone knows what then 
passed; it is beyond description; I must not speak of it, but be 
silent and adore. Only this I will mention, that from that period 
of time all my troubles, anxieties, and griefs are vanished, there is 
now no care nor sorrow for anything whatever remaining.” We 
shall not pry with conjecture into that mystery of joy. 

On February 21, 1742, after twenty-nine years of spiritual union, 
for in this sense only was it marriage, De Marsay lost his wife. Two 
letters which he wrote on that occasion are preserved. The closing 
weeks of her life were darkened by a terrible despair of her salvation. 
“She experienced,” writes her husband, “the descension to hell with 
Christ,” nor was there any lightening of her anguish before the end. 
It was happy that before this sorrow, De Marsay had gained a dear 
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friend in M. de Fleischbein, who had first sought his services as a 
watchmaker, and afterwards had come to love him with a brotherly 
affection. Other friends were found in some young kinsfolk 
of his own, children of his second sister, the Lady de Carlot. 
His elder years were calm and happy. The substance of his faith 
in its final form is thus expressed in his own words : 

“ Thave lost all thoughts of a mystical state, and rest humbly and 
simply on the grace in Jesus Christ. . . . Not that I reject or dis- 
believe the truth and substance of all the mystical states whereof I 
have wrote. No! but the thoughts, the form and the image of them is 
taken away from me by the afore-mentioned state of humiliation.” To 
the last, however, his devout habit of discovering special providences 
in the incidents of his life remains. He had found that the use of 
a prayer-book was necessary to him for purposes of private devotion 
and had chosen Gottfried Arnold’s Prayers of the Spirit. He had 
presented his own copy to a certain nobleman, and tried to procure 
another copy, but all in vain: “this made me believe it was not the 
will of God I should any longer offer my prayers to him in that 
fashion. And really from that time it pleased him in his infinite 
goodness to restore to me gradually the attraction to the simple 
internal prayer, whether in silence in his presence, or in words 
expressed by love, or in simple thoughts and love-affections, quite 
unrestrained and free as it pleased Him to give.” 

At Ambleben on February 3, 1753, De Marsay died aged sixty- 
five. M. de Botticher, his sister’s son-in-law, and the Pastor Ger- 
hard were with him during his illness. He looked forward to his 
death with cheerfulness. ‘I swim and bathe in joy,” he said a few 
days before his death, “that I shall now soon obtain what, through 
the grace of our Saviour, I have so long ardently wished and hoped 
for.” Only one harsh gesture was observed before he drew his last 
breath. 

I have ended my task as recorder of this fragment in the history 
of Eighteenth-Century Pietism. If there be morals to be drawn 
and practical applications, I must leave these to the reader. 

Epwarp Dowpen. 





THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


THE question of the housing of the poor has occupied the attention of 
the public in England more or less for over thirty years, and though 
the interest has been spasmodic, no one has denied the great impor- 
tance of the question or the difficulty of devising any remedy for 
the improvement of their dwellings and the unhealthiness and over- 
crowding consequent on the existing state of things. In his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission on the housing of the poor, 
Lord Shaftesbury expressed the opinion over and over again that 
however much their condition had improved, in other respects the 
“over-crowding had become more serious than it ever was.” This 
statement was amply borne out in evidence by others competent to 
speak on the subject. It would be impossible that it could be other- 
wise. In London, where rent is much higher than in the provinces, 
the relation borne by the wages the people receive to the rent they 
pay is very much out of proportion, but as the poor must have 
a roof over their heads, that roof must be paid for. The result is, 
that in every other necessary of life they stint and starve them- 
selves in order to keep the rent paid up, and in most of the 
wretched and horrible dwellings, where the dirt, poverty, and 
squalor is indescribable, the rent-book is well paid up. The bare- 
ness of the room and the thin, famished faces of the people, coupled 
with their scanty clothing, are evidence that though their clothes 
are at the pawn-shop, and they have had no regular food for 
days, they have never escaped from the phantom of the rent-col- 
lector. Bad as were the condition of many of the houses inhabited 
by the poorer classes in London, which were quoted before the Com- 
mission, a state of things exists now infinitely more dreadful, and 
the condition of the people is infinitely more piteous. Within the 
last few weeks public attention has been drawn to the condition of 
certain localities in the East of London, and inquiry has disclosed a 
condition of life so terrible and degrading, that it is a disgrace to a 
Christian country. The employment afforded by the docks and the 
various manufactories of the East of London has drawn a large and 
wretchedly poor class of people there, and over-population has 
brought down wages and driven up rents. 

The earnings of the poor, then, are at the best but starvation 
wages, and they are surrounded by influences under which the moral 
sense is blunted, where they become listless, despairing, and reckless, 
debilitated physically and ruined morally. As a nation we have 
grievously sinned in our duty to the toiling poor, who are too busy, 
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too down-trodden to resist, and even ignorant of the laws which exist 
for their protection. Nothing has been more curious, in the pro- 
ceedings lately taken before the magistrates to enforce the closing 
of unsanitary dwellings, than to find the complete ignorance of the 
poor as to their position or the protection the law affords them; 
and it was with great difficulty they were convinced that if they put 
the law in force, it could not be used against themselves, and that 
there was no danger of their landlord punishing them for pro- 
claiming the state of the houses in which they were forced to live. 
After one or two cases had been heard, and dealt with, the difficulties 
experienced in getting them to move were removed to some extent. 
It was not so much from fear of the consequences to themselves that 
they were indifferent on the subject, as from the impossibility to 
them of sparing the time which was necessary to put the law in 
force ; they could not give the time, which meant money to them 
in passing hours and hours waiting at a police court, when very often 
they had difficulties put in their way by officials. Until quite recently 
it was always understood that only the tenants themselves could put 
the law in action; while, as a matter of fact, it is open to anyone to 
move in the matter, and this can be done without waiting for the 
sanction of the local authority. The buildings closed in London bya 
magistrate’s order in Ann’s Court and Newling Street, Bethnal Green, 
were condemned on the application of an individual ; and a district 
visitor, or any one interested in the housing of the poor, can, by 
bringing about the infliction of fines, or in very bad cases by closing 
the premises altogether, put an end to the evil of unwholesome or 
badly-constructed dwellings. 

The parts of London where overcrowding and insanitary dwellings 
exist are numerous and not confined exclusively to one locality, but 
that portioa embracing Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, excepting the 
Vietoria Park end, all Whitechapel, St. George’s in the East, Shad- 
well, and Ratcliff, with Mile End, is the most closely packed with such 
dwellings and crowded with inhabitants. Space and air are worth 
any money, and the only open spaces that exist are old burial-grounds 
or back-yards, every other inch being covered by miserable houses, 
except where huge warehouses rear their heads, shutting out only too 
effectively both air and light. Limehouse and Poplar are in the same 
condition. It is very easy to trace the process by which the over- 
crowding has been brought about, for the original buildings are still 
standing, and in the gardens which once existed behind them the 
present cottage property has been built. Small houses of three rooms 
or two rooms, are found, some set back to back, or set against a wall, 
with a narrow footway and a path running down the middle. Small 
courts which once were open spaces have been built over, and an 
arched doorway taken out of one of the rooms of the house facing 
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the street, makes the entrance. Sometimes one finds such courts 
called “ gardens,” telling their original history, but more often the 
word “rents” describes more fitly the purpose for which their 
existence is maintained. 

Another very common way of filling up is the building of work- 
shops, as they do not need any approach, or are let with the houses 
facing the street, access being had to them through the house. The 
workshops do not necessarily involve more overcrowding, but in 
every case they obstruct light and ventilation. But bad as the 
building of small cottage property or workshops may be, what is 
much worse is the solid backward growth of the buildings which 
face the streets, for whatever purpose, whether as common lodging 
houses or tenements, for in many parts this ends in houses reaching 
back to houses, and forming means of communication through and 
through. Some houses closed in Ann’s Place, Bethnal Green, were 
lately a good example of what dwellings become which have been 
built on a small open space. The court had evidently not long ago 
been a small garden, round which on every side high dwellings had 
risen, and at last when every possible means of procuring air 
or thorough ventilation had been closed, the small tenements desig- 
nated by the name of “ model’’ were erected. On three sides the 
court was overshadowed by high houses, and on one side there was 
alarge factory with a high wall several feet above the tops of the 
houses in the court, which faced the back wall of the houses on 
that side. There was no air, the floors were full of rat holes; the 
walls were running down with damp, the sanitary arrangements 
were out of order, there was no regular supply of water in the 
closets, and in this Arcadia there were twenty houses containing about 
thirty families, paying on an average 4s. a week in rent per room. 

The history of Ann’s Place is a very good example of how such 
property continues to be tolerated. The houses in question belonged 
to a building company, and were taken by them as mortgagees for a 
bad debt. They had been built about forty years, and a few years 
ago their condition was brought to the attention of the Vestry, who 
ordered them to be closed. The owners, however, on appeal to the 
justices got the order rescinded, on condition that a certain amount 
of money was spent on the property. The medical officer of the 
parish of Shoreditch attended in court and stated that no amount of 
money would make the dwellings fit for human habitation, and that 
the Vestry had during the spring decided to close them, but their 
intention had been frustrated by those whom the owners and the 
Vestry considered were distinctly interfering outside their province. 

In Newling Street, Bethnal Green, where a large number of 
houses were closed under a magistrate’s order, the state of the 
dwellings was disgraceful beyond words. The houses were low and 
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consisted of two rooms, one above another, and in the top room the 
flooring was so rotten as to be unsafe. The light shone between the 
boards which formed the back wall of the kitchen, there was no floor- 
ing to any room, and drainage there was none. At the back of the 
houses was a long narrow strip of ground on which were still standing 
the ruins of about eight closets, close to which were the pumps from 
which the drinking and washing water (when there was any supply) 
was procured by the inhabitants. The sight of that backyard was 
one never to be forgotten ; the dirt and dilapidation, the smell, and 
the squalor, were indescribable, and the ruined closets without doors, 
and many without walls, proclaimed the utter absence of any sense of 
decency or cleanliness. It turned out on enquiry that the agent of 
the owner was the son of a vestryman. Notices to quit had been 
served on the tenants, but they were informal, having no legal 
attestation ; and the tenants were told that if they paid their arrears 
they might burn the notices. The agent of the former owner, in 
spite of having given notice to quit to all on the property, owing to 
its having passed into other hands, still continued to allow the tenants 
to remain and quietly collected the rents; and it was only when the 
application for closing the premises came up before the magistrate 
that these facts came out. The agent had to run the gauntlet of 
a good deal of abuse and rough usage from the poor tenants who 
crowded the court to hear the decision, and the police had to inter- 
fere in order to see him safely away—so violent were their demands 
to have the money they had paid him refunded. 

One of the difficulties the poor have to contend with in regard to 
their dwellings, where they wish to enforce sanitary necessities, is a 
fact not generally known, namely, that many of them have the greatest 
difficulty in ascertaining who their landlords really are. Their rent 
pass book contains only their names, the amounts and dates of pay- 
ments, and the initials of the rent-collector. They can therefore only 
ascertain by chance to whom their houses belong, the collectors being 
often merely agents’ clerks. Sometimes they are only farmers of 
the rents, and they not only bully the tenants, but often take the 
law into their own hands and turn the people into the streets, with- 
out legal warrant of any kind. As the abuses of this arrangement are 
so gross, a regulation should be enforced that every rent-book shall 
contain the full name and address of the owner of the property. 

The East-end of London undoubtedly includes the largest number 
of unsanitary dwellings from the fact that the people are poorer, their 
existence is a greater struggle, they are ignorant of any rights 
they possess, and they have not time to enquire into their position ; 
but it is only a question of degree how much more deplorable it is 
than many other parts. Southwark, Bermondsey, Hackney, Clerken- 
well, and Haggerston, all share the same unenviable qualifications, 
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but on the north side of the river the palm may certainly, outside 
the distinctly East-end part of London, be accorded to Clerkenwell, 
including Holborn and Hoxton. In Hoxton market some of the 
worst dwellings in London are to be found, rooms of about 10 ft. 
square fetching 2s. 6d. to 3s. a week, the inhabitants being among the 
poorest and most ill-paid of the London poor. The extreme examples 
of insanitary and wretched surroundings here are perhaps, however, 
met within what externally are better-class houses. In Clerkenwell 
and Holborn, where the houses are larger and apparently better- 
built, careful inspection proves that nothing in the worst slum of 
Bethnal Green or Whitechapel approaches the dirt, bad drainage, 
and overcrowding that prevails there unsuspected and unheeded. 
Only since the question of the housing of the poor has become a 
burning one, have some houses in St. Luke’s parish been condemned 
as unfit for human habitation. At the back of Lever Street, off the 
City Road, for many years have existed a number of small courts, 
passages, and buildings of various kinds, with workshops and manu- 
factories that have grown up as just described. Slowly the houses 
have been pulled down, as their rickety condition made their being 
repaired hopeless. Some of them were fever dens, and most of them 
the homes of thieves and women of low character, and now only a 
few are left, which are being emptied as the people who live 
in them find better lodgings. Pound’s Passage, one of the 
places I refer to, where for some years I was a visitor, was one of 
the worst, for the passage was little over 3 ft. wide and had no 
outlet at one end. The houses were two storeys high, and on the 
opposite wall rose the back of a workshop, which was higher than 
the houses, and which effectually shut out all light and air. <A poor 
cripple and his wife and children lived in one house, and as he could 
not go to the higher rooms, he was forced to live in the kitchen. 
His room was almost perfectly dark, what light he got was only the 
reflected light from the wall opposite, which was whitewashed from 
time to time as the landlord saw fit. The houses were built up at 
the back, and there was no through ventilation of any kind. Day 
after day, when he was unable to be wheeled to the corner of the 
street, did he sit at his window vainly trying to do a little work by 
the miserable light that reached him, at last hopelessly giving it 
up, and for these miserable rooms he paid 5s. a week. The children in 
the court were thin, rickety, and always ailing, from the want of air 
and light, and the sanitary arrangements which existed were of the 
most elementary nature. 

In Clerkenwell, the houses about Leather Lane and Hatton 
Garden are indescribably wretched, and one house in Greville Street, 
Leather Lane, of twelve rooms, contains as many families. The 
cellar there was a fair specimen of houses in the locality, and was 
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not worse than the majority of dwellings. The moment the door 
was opened the effluvia from the bad drainage was sickening, and the 
dark staircase to the wretched kitchen, with its walls running down 
with damp and its floor full of rat holes, was not one bit more dilapi- 
dated than everything else in this wretched dwelling. The cellar 
window was four inches below the level of the street, and the old 
couple who lived there paid 4s. 6d. a week for this wretched hole. 
Everyone who knows aught of the London poor knows that hardly 
anywhere is there such dirt and misery as in the “ Italian commu- 
nity ” of London in Hatton Garden, The local authorities cannot 
be ignorant of the fact well known to the police that in these houses 
are numbers of those poor foreigners—men, women, children, and 
their monkeys—all herding and sleeping together in the same room. 
They have no beds, and so they sleep on the floor, never taking off 
their clothes. From these dens of disease come all the vendors of 
cream ices that we see in the streets, as well as those who sell sweet- 
stuffs, gingerbread, and other food. What a peril thousands of 
poor children in London are exposed to on account of the life- 
surroundings of these people if we consider that everything used in 
their business—milk, eggs, water, spices, &c.—are all kept in these 
fetid rooms, and must become impregnated with the germs of 
disease. 

In Marylebone, the Lisson Grove district was at one time as bad as 
any East-end slum, and in the north towards Highgate and Camden 
Town, there are streets containing many unsanitary dwellings, while 
in St. Pancras are streets and courts still inhabited which bear com- 
parison with the worst parts of Bethnal Green and Whitechapel. 
But their proximity to the better part of London is slowly improv- 
ing them, and London is not so built out on that side, nor is there 
any barrier countrywards such as the river eastwards presents. The 
want of the East-end has aroused the devotion and interest of a very 
large and charitable body of people in England and to such an extent 
that it is a common saying the East-end does not need help as much 
as many parts nearer home, but let people judge for themselves ; let 
them go some day, starting from Bishopsgate Street and working 
their way down Commercial Street, Whitechapel, and see whether 
in their wildest dreams they have imagined such poverty and 
wretchedness possible. Taking Great Nichol Street as a speci- 
men of the typical East-end home, let them go into one house after 
another, and they will find that in the eight rooms of each house there 
are eight families, and that the average rent of each room is 3s. 2d. 
a week, and for this rent in the garrets the people live in a room 9 feet 
by 7 feet with a 7 feet 6 inch ceiling; in front rooms the space is 
11 feet by 8 feet with a 7 feet 6 inch ceiling, while the back rooms are 
mere slips of rooms about 8 feet long and about 6 feet wide, and the 
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rent for these is 2s, 6d. a week. If they were water-tight and 
warm the people would not complain, but in nearly all the top rooms 
the rain comes through the roof wetting and ruining their poor 
clothes and bedding, and this is a description of most of the houses. 
New Nichol Street, Half Nichol Street, Gossett Street, Castle 
Street, Chambord Street, Mead Street, Turville Street and Buil- 
dings, Virginia Row, and all that area are in precisely the same 
condition, the misery and dirt of the dwellings being in glar- 
ing contrast to the rents, while there is nothing but a Board 
school or a church to vary the monotony of the dilapidated houses 
and streets. Whitechapel and Stepney are in much the same 
plight, while further on towards Poplar and East India Road 
the same evidence of neglect and grinding poverty meets one, 
and the only remedy seems a clean sweep of the whole place. 
In some parts there are a few evidences that the local authorities, 
influenced by the opinions expressed lately by the Press, are 
urging landlords to do something towards improving the condition 
of their slum property, and the bricklayer and whitewasher have 
been set to work to put a better face on things; but the im- 
provement is only partial and temporary, for an internal inspection 
would soon prove that their condition is as unsanitary and bad 
as it was before any attempt was made to clean them, not one 
of them provides the amount of cubic space which should be 
insisted on for every adult and child, nor do they possess any of 
the absolutely necessary conveniences to ensure health and clean- 
liness. 

The class of buildings hitherto erected for the working classes in 
London have not benefited those of whom we are speaking, except 
in so far as they have relieved the pressure by providing superior 
dwellings for the better class of artizans earning from 25s. to 30s. a 
week. Indeed in some ways they have tended to increase the 
evil condition of the houses of the poorest—for when bad houses 
are pulled down to make room for industrial dwellings the tendency 
is for the people to crowd into the small and wretched streets in the 
immediate vicinity, and remain there instead of occupying the new 
tenements, because as soon as built they are at once let to a class of 
people better in every sense than those who were turned out, people 
who can afford to pay the rent, who can take more rooms to house 
their family, and whose calling can be followed without difficulty 
from dwellings where certain regulations are enforced. Some dwell- 
ings make provision for costermongers, and find standing room 
for their barrows and carts, but for a long time it was impossible 
for a costermonger to live in an industrial dwelling because there 
was no provision of this kind, while in his former house, if he was 
the fortunate possessor of a donkey, there was no one to prevent the 
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donkey sharing the back kitchen with the family. Sir Curtis 
Lampson gave corroborative evidence on this point before Sir 
Richard Cross’s committee in 1881. 

The limit of wages of the Peabody tenants from 30s. downwards 
seem to meet the most pressing cases, and especially so when we 
look to the earnings of the most considerable part of these tenants, 
but nevertheless it is an undeniable fact that the buildings do not 
benefit the very poorest class. The lowest rent for which a room is 
let is 2s. 1d. a week and it is therefore evident that people who only 
earn 12s. and 13s. a week cannot afford more than one room at this 
rent and overcrowding is not allowed in the Peabody Buildings. 
The same objections apply to the various industrial dwellings all 
over London and we have to face the fact that unless we shut our 
eyes to overcrowding no amount of building at such a cost as that 
hitherto taken as the standard, can provide dwellings for the very 
poor. 

There is no greater hardship attendant on the question of dwell- 
ings than that which arises when any houses are condemned to be 
closed and pulled down. The theory is that the inhabitants are 
always allowed a certain number of weeks in which to find fresh 
rooms, but that isa matter of theory and not of fact, and they generally 
are driven from rooms that are unwholesome to others quite as bad. 
The pressure of the overcrowded masses of the population in some 
parts of London might be relieved if it were possible to distribute 
them, for there are large areas of uninhabited houses in districts 
which would be suitable ; but the fact that the largest proportion of 
those who live in the congested districts are obliged to live close to 
their work, no matter under what conditions, prevents such a remedy ; 
and where earnings are so low the price of the railway fare presents 
an insurmountable barrier to moving further away. The centre of 
London must always be crowded, because from it the working classes 
can always command the labour-markets of the Metropolis. The dock 
labourers, the bricklayers’ labourers, who are obliged to be at some 
spot where work is to be had at 6 a.m., the women who take their 
work home, and the girls who work in factories, who must be at the 
factory daily whether there is work or not, must be within calling 
distance if they are to have a chance of getting employment. It 
is the uncertainty of employment, and its precarious nature, that adds 
so much to the pressure of crowded centres. If work were constant, 
and sure, the poor might pick and choose their homes and their 
locality ; but as it is they have no choice, and experience has taught 
many who have tried the experiment and have gone to live away 
from their work, for the sake of lower rent, and less crowding, that 
it does not answer, and they are always compelled to return. 

What effect wholesale closing of houses may have on the land- 
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lord in the East-end, in the direction of making him realise 
that unless his property is put in sanitary and habitable condition 
he will be unable to let it, one can hardly say, but the experi- 
ence of St. Luke’s does not encourage us to believe that the 
tenants will benefit much. In that district as the houses have 
been pulled down, entirely in the interest of their owners, large 
warehouses and factories have risen in their place, forcing the poor 
to go further northward, to districts already overcrowded. In St. 
Luke’s, as these rookeries have been destroyed, no kind of habitation 
for the poor has been substituted, and the overcrowding and disgrace- 
ful state of the dwellings in Hoxton are the direct result of the 
demolitions on the other side of the City Road. 

After the very imperfect account I have endeavoured to give as 
to the life and poverty of the poor in some parts of London, it is evi- 
dent that the rent they can afford is much less than any that is now 
exacted. What they could pay is ls. td. a week per room, or, to 
put it in their own words, ‘a room and a place for washing at 1s. 6d. 
a week.” Hitherto no attempt has been made to improve the con- 
dition of those whose weekly earnings never average more than 14s. 
The problem seemed an insoluble one, the expense of site and 
building being so large. The money given by Sir Edward Guinness 
will, however, enable the trustees to prove what has long been 
maintained by those experienced in such matters, that it is pos- 
sible to provide accommodation at weekly rentals of 1s. 6d. and 2s. 
for each room. There are tens of thousands of poor men whose 
wages do not admit of their paying more, and yet now they pay 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a week for rooms inferior in every respect to 
those they can get under the Guinness Trust. It will require careful 
management and experience to work the scheme; but if the trustees 
can secure sites at reasonable prices, the rooms can be let at such a 
rental, and yet return enough to pay 3} per cent., in addition to the 
cost of maintenance. If possible each set of rooms should consist of 
two and a small scullery, so as to avoid the necessity of eating, 
working, and sleeping in the same room, which is neither conducive 
to health nor morality. If financial considerations allowed of it, the 
houses should not be over four stories high, as dwellings of higher 
elevation interfere with the free course of air and ventilation, and 
crowd too many on a limited area, added to which the fatigue caused 
to workers and young people by having to mount such altitudes 
many times during the day, is very great, Another point to be 
insisted on is that there should not be more than two, or at the most, 
three families, on the same landing. This could be done by 
having stairways at the front and back of the house, the same 
floor being reached from two sides. The closets should be out- 
side the main building, in a tall shaft, access to each being had 
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on their respective landings. A corresponding shaft on the other 
side should serve as a dust-shoot, having doors to open on each 
landing. By this means no smells could proceed from the drains. 
There should be a copper, or washing place, on each landing, or on the 
roof, which should be flat, so as to serve for a drying-ground, and 
hot water should be laid on, which could be done at a small cost, and 
would insure that the tenants did their washing in the proper place. 
The chimneys should be in the centre and the shafts from the closets 
should overtop everything. The basement should be asphalted and 
laid out in divisions for the use of any tenant for his barrow or any 
part of his stock-in-trade. The internal fittings should be of the 
plainest description, and glazed tiles as dados for stairs and rooms 
would be clean and indestructible. This is only an idea of what 
the buildings might be to suit the class, having regard to the exi- 
gencies of their life, which the Guinness Trust endeavours to help, 
and without carrying out the highest ideal of what scientific archi- 
tects, and experts, say are necessary, this plan would provide the 
poor with wholesome dwellings at a cost they can afford to pay. 
Care in selecting the sites and an honest architect are the two 
essentials of success, the latter being the most important. The 
experience of the School Board buildings shows that a reputation 
does not always ensure good or honest workmanship. A reputation 
is of no value in comparison to the certainty that the people to 
whom the work is intrusted are honest and will provide good work- 
manship. 

What strikes the impartial observer of this question is that while 
on every hand the magnitude of the evil and the sufferings of the 
poor are admitted, and legislation to meet every point has from 
time to time been provided, there is an apathy on the part 
of the authorities out of which public opinion has not yet roused 
them. A long series of Acts dealing with the housing of the poor 
have been passed, and yet their condition becomes yearly worse. Mr. 
Torrens’, Lord Cross’, and Lord Shaftesbury’s Acts are all evidence 
of what has been intended, and the result is practically small. 
Where successful efforts have been made, they have been entirely 
the work of individuals, and the feeling has become general that all 
efforts in this direction should be made by private benevolence in- 
stead of leaving them to the local authorities, because they have 
always shown the most wanton indifference in the matter. The 
local authorities, with such powers as they possessed, could gradually, 
with no great cost, have transformed London, so that unsanitary 
dwellings would have ceased to exist. The Local Government Board 
have laid down the most elaborate rules and standards as to the 
amount of air and space necessary for each person, and only fifteen 
London parishes have adopted them, while St. Mary’s, Islington, 
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has restricted them to the minimum amount. In some ways there 
have been too many Acts dealing with the question, for the vestries 
in many cases tried to lay the responsibility of improvement on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the Board in its turn referring the 
matter back to the vestry, so that the poor have been the shuttlecock 
between the two authorities, and have suffered in consequence. The 
County Council now presents the possibility of a more concentrated 
authority, and in their hands the great and hitherto only practical 
measure, the Shaftesbury Acts, ought to be brought into operation, 
for they have never been tried except in Liverpool. The powers 
they confer for dealing with the question are most complete, and can 
be carried out economically, and expeditiously, the Council being em- 
powered at any meeting to move a resolution adopting the Act and have 
it applied through the Home Secretary, who has the power of saying 
that it shall be put into operation. The dividends paid by existing 
industrial dwelling companies will reassure the ratepayers that the 
scheme will not lay fresh burdens on them, and if the County Council 
decide to take up the work of housing the poor they can give cheaper 
and better houses than any other corporation. In the first place 
they can borrow unlimited sums of money at 3 per cent., and 
they do not want to make a profit. This means substantially 
that the capital sum needed to construct the dwellings would be less 
than for similar buildings erected by ordinary enterprise, and not 
being built for a dividend, the rents might be proportionately lower. 
The importance of the whole question is now becoming a national 
conviction, and the public at present look to the County Council to 
remedy the greatest blot on our domestic legislation. If they fail 
to carry out successfully and honestly the greatest work they have 
to perform, the country will no longer leave it to the philanthropy 
and generosity of individuals, and some body constituted like the 
Charity or Ecclesiastical Commissioners will be created to superin- 
tend and complete the work on the same principles and rules as 
those laid down for the County Council. 

There is one most important point which affects the welfare of the 
poor in regard to their homes, and one to which sufficient import- 
ance is not attached, and that is in the matter of inspection. On 
paper there should not be a badly-drained, badly-ventilated house in 
London, if the system of inspection laid down by law were enforced ; 
but every one who knows anything of the subject knows that it 
is a dead letter, and that in no respect have the local, authorities 
failed so grievously as in this. I am not going beyond the truth 
when I say that this is in a great measure due to the fact that local 
authorities are composed of local people, and local people often own 
unsanitary dwellings, or are relatives of those who do. There are 
cases within my own knowledge where the owner of unsanitary 
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dwellings was a vestry man, and the sanitary inspector was his 
brother-in-law, and no representations made on the subject had any 
effect. The sanitary inspector belongs to the people himself, with 
no elevated tastes or ideas and he becomes habituated to the scenes 
of dirt and squalor around him and views it all asa matter of course. 
There isa very good story told for the truth of which I cannot 
vouch, but which shows how such people regard the condition of the 
poor as chronic in its wretchedness. During the investigation that 
took place into houses in various parts of London during the sitting 
of the Commission on the Housing of the Poor, four of the commis- 
sioners, in company with the sanitary inspector, visited one of the 
most degraded and wretched courts in London. The members of the 
commission included one or two illustrious persons whose identity 
was concealed from their cicerone. On entering one court, where 
a terrible picture of horror and squalor met their eyes, the inspector 
turned to the most illustrious of the party, and slapping him on 
the shoulder exclaimed, ‘“‘ What do you say to that, old cock ?”’ the 
only feeling in his mind being that he was showman of an exhibition, 
by the existence of which he earned his living. It is obvious that 
men appointed under these conditions cannot afford to be honest, or 
to take the side of the poor, when their doing so entails the displea- 
sure of the body to whom they owe their appointments. There are 
many sanitary inspectors who would willingly use the powers ex- 
tended to them, and come forward in the interest of the poor, 
but the public opinion of the body they serve is against them, 
and they dare not speak out. Happily the appointment of the 
medical officers ‘of health in the London district is a more indepen- 
dent one; and the regulations passed by Mr. Ritchie last year are a 
great step towards what every one who cares for the poor must 
desire to see carried out in other departments. The regulations by 
which the medical officer of health is partly the servant of the Local 
Government Board, and only to be dismissed with its consent, is the 
greatest boon to the poor, and the same regulations should be applied 
to surveyors and inspectors of nuisances. Until we have all such 
officers independent for their living of the local authorities, the con- 
dition of things will not much improve. There can be no guarantee, 
with the claims of friends, and relatives, and the inherent love of 
jobbery that characterises the traditions of Bumbledom, that the men 
appointed to fill these posts are capable and honest. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the power for good such a change would put into the 
hands of the clergy, and district visitors, who are at present stopped 
completely by the hopelessness of appealing to the authorities through 
their inspector; and the men appointed by the Local Government 
Board would then be of a better class, as has always been the case 
when patronage has been removed from the local authority. 
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If the County Council would enforce the Shaftesbury Acts and the 
Local Government Board would make the position of medical officers, 
surveyors, and inspectors alike, the change that would come over 
London in a few years would be indescribable; but that change can 
only be brought about by more interference with and supervision over 
local bodies by the Local Government Board, and in the interests of 
the poor, the most helpless portion of the community, there should 
be no delay in carrying them out. 

It is perhaps presumptuous when there is so much information 
on this subject to venture to hope that what one says will be read, 
not being an expert in the matter, but many years’ work among 
‘the poor has impressed me with a deep sense of their wrongs, 
and of their inability to help themselves. There are thousands 
who pity and help them, but how many thousands more who 
only blame them for the wretchedness of their life and surround- 
ings, and lay the whole responsibility of their troubles on their 
weaknesses and improvidence. Such criticisms make one burn 
with indignation when one contrasts their lives with those of their 
critics. There is no patience, no heroism, no self-sacrifice so sub- 
lime as that which meets one every day among the poor. To say 
they are indifferent only, because they are ignorant, is absolutely 
untrue. Into every life, even the most poor or degraded, has come 
some ray of light, some idea of a better and higher existence, than 
they can ever hope to gain, and that knowledge is one of the bitterest 
sufferings of the poor. Sorrow and joy are common to all classes. 
Hunger, pain, thirst, and cold are sensations we all undergo, and the 
love of husband, and children, is as deep, and pure, among the poor 
as in the hearts of the greatest in the land. The poor know their 
woes, and they know that there is nothing to be done; they have got 
accustomed to be hungry, and cold, believing that it is their lot, and 
that they must bear it. It is the sense of that, and not indifference, 
that makes them patient with a patience beyond all praise, and before 
which one stands ashamed. 

Hard as it is, they have realised and accepted their fate, and we 
cannot do much to ameliorate it, as far as finding them work and wages, 
but we can aid them materially by helping them to rise out of the con- 
ditions of life which breed such despair. It is easy to talk of intem- 
perance, and immorality, when the conditions of their life offer them 
nothing else. If a man and his family live in a room in which we 
would not kennel our dogs, need we wonder he seeks warmth and 
light at the public-house ? and if he and his wife and grown-up 
daughters, and sons, are forced to sleep, eat, and dress in the same 
room ean we expect them to preserve the same standard of morality 
we profess to enforce from our own class? A great change is coming 
over England, and one which, though it has hitherto advanced 
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slowly, is now approaching more rapidly, and that is in the effect 
that education is having on the rising generation. Their increased 
knowledge will only have the effect of making them feel how 
unbearable is the life they are forced to lead, and the higher standard 
of life they will aspire to must give birth to feelings of discontent 
and anger, to which they will not submit with the patience of their 
parents. To them already is coming the consciousness, that light, air, 
and sunshine, are God’s gifts to the poor as well as the rich, and they 
will demand their heritage, and that with no uncertain voice. Home 
to them will no longer mean the dirty, narrow, damp-smelling room 
in which they passed their childhood, but a dwelling, however small, 
in which an existence such as they aspire to, better and higher than 
their past, will be possible, in which hope and affection will play no 
unimportant part ; an existence which while accepting the inequalities 
and distinctions that must always exist in every community, will be 
one full of dignity, patience, and courage, the highest qualities of man- 
kind, of which they and their fathers have set an example that is the 
admiration and wonder of the civilised world. 
Mary JEuNE. 
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Ir would be difficult to discover in the annals of history any story _ 
more fraught with interest, more full of romance, or more wrapt up 
throughout its pages in ominous suspense and mystery, than the 
story of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. The scene of those 
thrilling events, which have been followed with world-wide attention 
and interest, was no other than the heart of that dark continent 
which has ever been remarkable for tales of some great wonder or 
some dark mystery. And this tale has not been given to the world 
to read straight through, but has appeared in parts, and been spread 
over three years. What wonder, then, that the last chapter was 
awaited with almost breathless excitement; and now that the volume 
is near completion, can we be surprised that the keen sight of critics 
is ready to scrutinise it closely, or that, on the other hand, many of 
its readers have almost forgotten the beginning of the book? It 
may perhaps be a wise and welcome thing if we attempt to reproduce 
in brief but careful outline the gist of the whole matter, so that both 
critics and careless readers may be able to put themselves in a fair 
position for judging the outcome of the history in the light of its 
entirety. 

It is the quiet, patient work of one man, strangely isolated from 
the outside world and buried in the heart of Africa, that forms the 
preface to the story. For twelve years Dr. Emin lived and laboured 
in the far-off Equatorial Province of the Soudan before he became 
known to the world. Then the report of the increasing difficulties 
and dangers of his position, and his need of help and support, was 
published i in this country and so became known to the British public, 
and as soon as his wants were understood, it did not take long to 
rouse a wish to send him aid. 

It will be well to recall what Emin’s position had been up to this 
time. We read that he had spent twelve years in the Equatorial 
Province; from 1874 to 1878 he occupied the position of surgeon-in- 
chief of the province; in 1878 he accepted the post of Governor from 
Gordon Pasha. The population under him, consisting of numerous 
and distinct tribes, had once experienced the beneficent rule of 
Gordon himself, but when the latter became Governor-General of the 
whole Sudan, there followed several incompetent native Governors— 
‘Under whom the province rapidly deteriorated to a pitiable condition. 
Oppression, injustice, brutality, and downright robbery grew up like the upas- 
tree, and... the people suffered greatly from the cruelty of their rulers. 


The officials, too, for the most part were disreputable men; the greater number 
of them were criminals, who had been banished from Egypt, and after under- 
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going their sentences, had been taken on into Government employ. Thes 
Egyptians were very unreliable, and their acts of oppression were resented by 
the natives, and tended to bring about continual friction between the Adminis- 
tration and the mass of the population. Added to all this, many of the 
stations themselves required rebuilding, and a block in the Nile prevented all 
supplies being sent to the Equatorial Province for the first two years of Emin’s 
rule. Itis not to be wondered at, therefore, that the cares of government 
rested heavily upon him. Constant journeys had to be made; daily com- 
plaints arrived from all sides of difficulties between officials and native chiefs 
and a continual round of stated duties filled up his time from sunrise to sunset. 
Many a man would have shrunk from undertaking the responsibility of induc- 
ing order out of such chaos. Notso Emin Effendi. Slowly but firmly, and 
with ever-increasing success, he became master of the situation, and... by 
1879 a wonderful change had taken place. Stations had been rebuilt, discon- 
tent was changed into loyal obedience, corruption had been put down, taxation 
was equalised, and Emin had already begun the task of clearing his province 
from the slave-dealers who infested it. This wasa difficult and dangerous 
undertaking, for they had rooted themselves very firmly in the soil, and most 
of the officials in Emin’s employ were in full sympathy with them. .. . By 
the end of 1882 Emin Bey (for he received that title at the end of 1879) had th 
satisfaction of being able to report that, not only was his province in a state o' 
peace and contentment, but that he had entirely banished the slave-dealers 
from his borders. . . . He had also added large districts to his province . . . 
by personal negotiation with native chiefs. . . . When in Lado, his capital, 
where was the chief hospital of the province, he used to go round the wards at 
6 A.M. every morning and prescribe for the numerous patients. . . . To all this 
must be added the cultivation of cotton, of indigo, of coffee and rice, the estab- 
lishment of a regular weekly post through his dominions, the rebuilding of nearly 
all his stations, the construction of better and more permanent roads, the intro- 
duction of camels, and the transport of goods by oxen; and, last but not least, 
he was able in that year to show a net profit of £8,000; whereas, on his taking 
up the reins of government, there was a deficit of £32,000 per annum.” ! 


When one remembers that these results were obtained by a man 
of science, a born naturalist, and no soldier, it is impossible not to 
feel surprise and admiration for the able and energetic way in which 
he devoted himself to the arduous task of a ruler under peculiar 
difficulties, only allowing himself for his scientific pursuits the hours 
of darkness and the necessary delays which occurred during his 
frequent official journeys. Such then was the state of the southern- 
most province of the Egyptian Sudan when the Mahdi’s rebellion 
took place and the evacuation of the Sudan was decided on. Emin 
was unaware of the events which were taking place north of his 
territory, but he soon began to feel the results of them, for the 
Mahdi’s hordes made their way to the south and he became involved 
in a desperate struggle in order to maintain the very existence of his 
province. 

At this crisis three whole years elapsed without any news reach- 
ing the outside world from Emin, but at length, in October, 1888, a 
leider was received from him by Dr. Felkin, which revealed the 
dangers and difficulties of his position after repulsing the rebels. 


(1) Emin Pasha in Central Africa, pp. 15, 16 of Introduction. 
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He was still holding his province, having however been compelled 
to evacuate the more distant stations and to withdraw the soldiers 
and their families, and he was hoping that the Egyptian Government 
would send them help. To his great surprise, however, no news 
came from the north. 

“Tf,” he says, ‘the Egyptian Government still exists in the Sudan, we 
naturally expect them to send us help. If, however, the Sudan has been 
evacuated, I shall take the whole of the people towards the south. I shall then 
send all the Egyptian and Khartum officials via Uganda or Karagwe to 
Zanzibar, but shall remain myself with my black troops at Kabarega’s until 
the Government inform me as to their wishes, and ‘until I know that the 
people committed to my care are in safety.” 

These then were his intentions when he first wrote, and they 
appear to us to contain a concise embodiment of his views as reiterated 
from time to time ever since. Anxiety for the safe removal of the 
Egyptian soldiers and officials from the province, and attachment to 
his negroes whose safety he had at heart—these two main ideas, if 
borne in mind, will, we think, make clear his line of conduct from 
this time onward. 

In the next letter received from Emin in the beginning of May, 
1887, but written in May, 1886, he refers to the idea of finding a 
way of retreat for his people (Egyptian) through Uganda, explain 
ing at the same time the immense difficulties of such an undertaking. 
He then adds: “ But the danger to us at the present moment is 
nearer home in our own land, where from day to day I am expecting 
an outbreak of the fires of rebellion which seem to be shining 
through the ashes which cover them.” He goes on to speak of the 
haughty and arrogant behaviour of the Egyptian officials and the 
oppression and incivility to which the Sudanese (negro) officers 
were subject, and says— 

‘** Up to the present time I haye had to temporise with them, in order to 
prevent an outbreak of their slumbering passions, and I should be heartily 
glad could I but get rid of these Egyptians in any way, either by sending them 
to their homes via Uganda, or by any other available route. Whether, how- 
ever, I shall succeed in my endeayours is, up to the present time, doubtful, 
notwithstanding that I have thrown in the whole of my personal influence with 
the Soudanese, and that I have promised to remain with them until a clear way 


out of our difficulties presents itself; thus I have managed to keep the peace. 
Please God, all may yet end well.” 


In a letter dated July 22, 1886, Emin says— 


‘I am still waiting and hoping for help, and that from England, whose 
philanthropic spirit will, I hope, keep her true to her ancient traditions, not- 
withstanding the rise and fall of Governments . . . One or two caravans are 
all that are necessary, and I believe they could easily reach me from the East 
coast direct or from the north-east corner of the Victoria Nyanza .. . and it 
must not be forgotten that if I knew that help was coming to me from that 
direction, I could easily push forward one or more stations towards the east, 
and thus stretch out a helping hand to any caravan coming to my relief.” 
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In a letter published at the same time, but dated October 2, 1886, 
Emin says— 

‘The reoccupation of these districts which have been temporarily given up, 
could be carried out with the greatest ease if we could only get a few caravans 
sent via Mombasa, Masai, Masala, Uakolio, and from thence either here or to 
Kabrega, it would be all that we want . ... The cardinal question at the 
present time is, in my opinion, not the reoccupation of the Sudan, and money 
and men sacrificed for deserts and sands, but that we should be supported, and 
our country.prevented from relapsing into barbarism and the slave-trade again, 
Into whosesoever’s hands this country falls, the northern Sudan—that is to say, 
Khartum, &c.—will naturally, after a time, give in its allegiance.” 


It is very evident from these quotations what Emin’s difficulties and 
desires were when he appealed for help. That this appeal was not 
left unheeded is shown by the fact that in April, 1887, he was able 
to write to Dr. Felkin— 


‘You can imagine yourself, better than I can tell you, that the heartfelt 
sympathy which has been expressed for me and my people in England, and the 
many friends we appear to have made, have given me extreme pleasure, and 
haye richly repaid me for many of the sorrows and hardships I have under- 

I should like here again to mention that, if a relief expedition 
comes to us, I will on no account leave my people. We haye passed through 
troublous times together, and I consider it would be a shameful act on my 
part were I to desert my people. They are, notwithstanding all their hard- 
ships, brave and good, with the exception of the Egyptians. We have known 
each other many years, and I do not think it would be easy at present for a 
stranger to take up my work and to win at once the confidence of the people. 
It is, therefore, out of the question for me to leaye; so I shall remain. All 
we would ask England to do is to bring about a better understanding with 
Uganda, and to provide us with a free and safe way to the coast. This is all 
we want. Evacuate our territory! certainly not.” ! 


We must now pass on to mention what were the projects enter- 
tained for Emin’s relief, for within a few weeks several had been 
set on foct with the object of sending him help. 

The first proposal was, we believe, made by the Geographical Society 
of Scotland.” At any rate, on the 23rd of November, 1886, a letter 
was addressed by the directors of that Society to the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh proposing a pacific relief expedition to be dispatched by her 
Majesty’s Government from Zanzibar, via the south end of the 
Victoria Lake to the south end of Lake Albert, and suggesting that 
an expedition of this character, passing as it would through unex- 
plored districts, would contribute not a little to the geography of 
Africa. 

On the 4th of December, 1886, the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society requested Lord Iddesleigh to receive a deputation to 
confer with him as to the best means to be taken for affording relief 
to Dr. Emin Bey and the Italian explorer Captain Casati. 

On the 8th of December, 1886, the Foreign Office announced that 


(1) Emin Pasha in Central Africa, p. 511. 
(2) Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. ii. p. 718. 
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“some private persons in this country had offered to organise a 
relief expedition of a pacific character under the guidance of Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, and that her Majesty’s Government had approved 
of the offer.” This statement put an end for the moment to several 
other proposals which were made to send out relief expeditions; thus, 
the Italian Geographical Society was anxious to aid in an expedi- 
tion, and Mr. Joseph Thomson offered his services to the Foreign 
Office and to the Royal Geographical Society to lead an expedition 
through the Masai country. 

In looking through the files of newspapers appearing in Decem- 
ber, 1886, it seems that, even after the Government had accepted 
the proposal of the syndicate of gentlemen above referred to, it was 
doubtful whether Mr. Stanley would really take the leadership. It 
appears that, through Mr. J. F. Hutton, of Manchester, Stanley had 
offered to relinquish his lecturing tour in the United States and lead 
a Government expedition to Central Africa to relieve Emin. We 
have tried to ascertain what exactly took place, but without success. 
It is, however, certain that on the 13th of December Mr. Stanley 
received urgent telegrams from his Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians, commanding him to return to Europe as soon as possible. 
This was in consequence of the Arab slave-traders having captured 
Stanley Falls Station on the Congo, and threatened to descend the 
river. At any rate, Mr. Stanley appears to have had no doubt as to 
why he was wanted, as he stated the day before he left America for 
Europe, on the 14th of December. 


‘**T have little doubt as to what Iam wanted for. The probability is that 
some of the young officers on the Congo have been incautious and have incurred 
the enmity of some of the tribes who are moving down the river in a sort of 
insurrection. The chiefs of these tribes are friendly to me, and I shall have 
little difficulty in settling matters. The King of the Belgians knows this, and 
consequently wishes me to return as soon as possible.” 


Whilst Mr. Stanley was on his way to Europe, all kinds of specu- 
lations were being risked as to who the private individuals were 
who were providing the money for the relief expedition, but the 
secret was kept for some time. Opinions varied too as to the route 
to be taken by the expedition. As is usual in such cases, authori- 
ties differed. Mr. Joseph Thomson, who had been as far as the 
north-east corner of the Victoria Nyanza, through the Masai country, 
proposed to lead an expedition by that route, and stated that he 
believed that he could reach Emin within seven months from the 
time he commenced to prepare an expedition. A second route 
proposed was attributed to Mr. Stanley himself, who was definitely 
stated to have recommended the expedition proceeding from Zanzi- 
bar through Uganda, a country he had previously visited, to 
Wadelai. Dr. Felkin, who it appears had been in Emin Pasha’s 
province himself, suggested a third route, from Zanzibar, skirting 
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the Victoria Lake to the south, passing to the west of Karagwe, and 
then marching directly north to the south end of the Albert Nyanza. 
The only other available route which was advocated was vid the 
Congo, and it was this which we know Mr. Stanley finally adopted. 
It was strongly opposed by many African authorities, however, on 
the ground that it would occupy a considerable time, and that the 
difficulties, both of the country to be traversed and the natives 
likely to be met with, were not calculated to permit an expedition 
to arrive in time to accomplish its object. 

Mr. Stanley reached London towards the end of December, and 
preparations were immediately made to collect porters at Zanzibar, 
to which port the necessary outfit and ammunition were dispatched 
with all speed. On the 15th of January Mr. Stanley arrived in 
Brussels for an interview with the king, and it is noticeable that 
from this time few references are to be found in the papers with 
regard to the troubles on the Congo. Also, that instructions were 
now telegraphed to the authorities on the Congo State to assemble 
part of its flotilla by the end of March at Leopoldville, as the relief 
expedition might take that route. 

On the 13th of January, 1887, Mr. William Mackinnon, of Bal- 
nakill, entertained Mr. Stanley to a private dinner in the Burling- 
ton Hotel. It was on this occasion that the important share Mr. 
Mackinnon was taking in the enterprise was made known, and it 


was now too that Stanley gave utterance to his own ideas in regard 
to the journey up the Congo, should he decide to take that route. 


** Long ago,” he said, ‘‘I had my eyes on the Congo, but I felt that the 
king would not grant permission to use it. I therefore set my charts in order 
to find a feasible route from the east coast, when suddenly the King of Belgium 
summoned me to Brussels. I wondered what it was all for. The king said to 
me, ‘Why not take the Congo route? You know it very well.’ The king 
said what I would have proposed. He said, ‘You will have plenty of 
steamers, and you will have your men fresh and sound, and then you will 
simply haye a month’s march. Cannot you take that route?’ I replied, 
‘Certainly ; that is the very route I wanted; but I restrained myself.’ If we 
start on the 26th of February, we should do the five thousand miles between 
Zanzibar and the Congo in twenty days. Give us five days to go up the 
Congo and establish an entrenched camp. In a hundred and seventeen days 
we arrive at the southern end of Lake Albert; we launch our boat, taking 
forty minutes to screw it up; and in four days we come across probably one of 
Emin Pasha’s steamers.” 


This, then, was the sanguine view Mr. Stanley took of the pro- 
bable speed of the Congo route, but few besides himself seem 
to have imagined that such a view could be justified, or that 
anything like the speed suggested would be realised by going that 
way. Indeed, many African authorities were against the plan and 
strongly opposed it, and there was, even at this time, still a hope 
that one of the East coast routes would be chosen after all, for Mr. 
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Stanley said that he would not definitely decide until he had seen 
Dr. Junker in Cairo. It will be remembered that Dr. Junker had 
just emerged from the heart of Africa, where he had spent seven 
years ; he had, too, just come from Emin Pasha’s province, so that 
it was of course important to ascertain his views about the relief 
expedition. 

On January 27th Mr. Stanley reached Cairo and had a long inter- 
view with Dr. Junker, whose ideas were given as follow: He 
insisted, above all things, on the absolute necessity of promptitude, 
if the expedition was to be of any avail whatever in fulfilling its 
object. When he left the interior for the coast, Emin Pasha had 
only enough ammunition to carry him through to the end of 1886, 
though he hoped, provided his little force was not molested by the 
native tribes, to husband his stock for a few months longer. In 
July last, he said, Emin still held, in addition to Wadelai, nine forti- 
fied posts upon the Upper Nile, extending from that place to Lado 
and Fatiko, and he had still steamers plying upon the Albert Ny- 
anza. There was under his command a force of 10 Egyptian and 
15 negro officers, and 1,500 negro soldiers, and he had also with 
him about 20 Coptic clerks, and ‘many white women and 
children.” He had begun to fear, however, that the excellent spirit 
which, under great privations and trials, had hitherto animated his 
troops, would give way in prospect of the utter failure of supplies ; 
already they had been reduced to clothing themselves in skins. The 
small quantity of supplies which Dr. Junker was able to send from 
Uganda, provided they had the good fortune of reaching Wadelai, 
could only, he believed, stave off the crisis for a short time. Emin 
Pasha and his troops might indeed be already regarded as existing 
almost upon the sufferance of the surrounding tribes; and, in Dr. 
Junker’s opinion, if help did not reach them within four months, it 
would come too late. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Stanley quickly came to two rather 
startling decisions: I. To take the Congo route; II. To secure the 
assistance of Tippoo Tib. Now that the undertaking is over, one 
cannot help seeing that grave consequences have resulted from these 
two important steps—steps which were then very generally con- 
sidered to be cardinal mistakes. 

We will here recall Stanley’s ideas expressed at this time in 
regard to the object of his enterprise. In a letter written from 
Cairo he says :— 

‘Tt is the relief of Emin Pasha that is the object of the expedition—said 
relief consisting of ammunition in sufficient quantity to enable him to with- 
draw from his dangerous position in Central Africa in safety, or to hold his 
own, if he decides to do so, for such length of time as he may see fit . 

The expedition is non-military—that is to say, its purpose is not to fight. 
destroy, or waste. 1ts purpose is to save, to relieve distress, to carry comfort, 
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Emin Pasha may be a good man, a brave officer, a gallant fellow, deserving of 
a strong effort of relief; but I decline to believe, and I have not been able td 
gather from anyone in England an impression, that his life, or the lives of the 
few hundreds under him, would overbalance the lives of thousands of natives 
and the devastation of immense tracts of countries which an expedition strictly 
military would naturally cause. The expedition isa mere powerful caravan, 
armed with rifles for the purpose of ensuring the safe conduct of the ammuni- 
tion to Emin Pasha, and for the more certain protection of his people during 
the retreat home. To enable the expedition to effect the relief of Emin with 
the least harm to a soul—native or foreign— and to ensure a larger certainty of 
success, the Congo route was selected.” 


One cannot help devoutly wishing that these expectations had 
been realised, and it is not without regret that we must now briefly 
follow Stanley’s track as he proceeds to carry out his enterprise. 
One word first, however, about Stanley’s view of his mission. His 
thorough and determined way of doing the deed that was to carry 
relief and help, in the face of untold hardships and difficulties, 
excites our sincere admiration, but, at the same time, we cannot help 
wondering whether Stanley had realised exactly what sere Emin’s 
needs. It is evident that his personal needs were very small compared 
with his desires snd hopes for his people and for the future of his 
province; and we think that if Stanley had set before him the object, 
not only of rescuing and relieving, but also of strengthening the 
hands, consolidating the position, and helping to firmly establish the 
authority, of Emin’s rule, which the latter feared would be under- 
mined if circumstances did not very soon improve, if these had been 
his aims—which in fact were Emin’s needs—there would have been 
a mutual sympathy and common aim between the two men when 
they met, which, despite the long delays, might well have brought 
about a different result to the expedition and a much brighter out- 
look for the future enlightenment and happiness of central Africa. 

On February the 3rd, 1887, Stanley left Cairo, and on the 6th he 
embarked on board the British India Company’s steamer Nararino, 
bound direct for Zanzibar, taking with him 61 trained Sudanese 
soldiers who had volunteered from the Egyptian army; and, 
on the 25th of February, the expedition sailed on board the 
Madura for the Congo. It is interesting to note the strength of the 
expedition. It consisted of 9 European officers, 61 Sudanese, 13 
Somalis, 3 interpreters, 620 Zanzibaris, Tippoo Tib and 90 of his 
people, making a total of 797 persons. After a rapid journey round 
the Cape they arrived at the mouth of the Congo on the 18th of 
March, gaining three days on the estimated time. On Stanley’s 
arrival at the Congo his difficulties immediately commenced. There 
was some little difficulty in transporting his people to Mattadi; he 
learnt that there was a famine existing as far as Stanley Pool, that 
some of the Congo steamers were out of repair, and that one or two. 
were up the river. After landing, the expedition had to march past 
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the rapids near the mouth of the Congo to Leopoldville, where the 
navigable part of the river may be said to commence, and on the 
21st of April it arrived there after twenty-eight days’ march from the 
Lower Congo. The rainy season and the flooded rivers impeded them 
greatly. After various delays caused by the difficulties of procuring 
food and the unsatisfactory condition of the Congo steamers, Stanley 
and his expedition arrived at the Aruwimi, and established a fortified 
camp at Yambuya. Owing to the incompetence of. the steamers, 
Stanley had been obliged to leave part of his baggage at Leopoldville 
under the charge of Mr. Rose Troup, and to form a camp at Bolobo, 
lower down the river, where Messrs. Ward and Bonny were left in 
charge of 125 men and goods. At Yambuya, Major Barttelot and 
Mr. J. A. Jamieson were left in an entrenched camp, guarded by a 
force of 120 men. Stanley himself, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Stairs, R.E., Captain Nelson of the Volunteers, Dr. Park, A.M.D., 
Mr. Mounteney Jephson, and 414 men, left Yambuya on the 20th of 
June, and he calculated that he would reach the Albert Nyanza in 
thirty days. We shall see presently what really happened, but, 
before passing on, we must just mention the instructions which had 
been left with Major Barttelot, and explain how he fared after 
Stanley’s departure. 

Directly Mr. Stanley and his party arrived at Yambuya, Major 
Barttelot was sent to escort Tippoo Tib to Stanley Falls Station. It 
should be understood that at Zanzibar, Mr. Stanley, acting on behalf 
of the Congo Free State, had taken this man into the State’s service 
as Vali for the district of Stanley Falls, with a salary of £30 a 
month, and he had subsequently arranged with him to supply Major 
Bartelott with 600 carriers in order to follow Mr. Stanley’s 
route. On this small expedition the Major was delayed, and was 
two days late in returning from Stanley Falls. In a letter which he 
wrote to his futher, he says, ‘“‘ He (Stanley) thought Tippoo Tib had 
made prisoners of us all,” and in the instructions which Mr. Stanley 
wrote to Major Barttelot on June 24th, 1887, he instructs him (the 
Major) to remember that ‘the Arabs and their followers may, from 
some cause or other, quarrel with you and assail your camp;” and 
again, referring to the men promised by Tippoo Tib he does not feel 
sure of the promise being kept in its entirety, as he carefully instructs 
the Major how to act if only a part of the 600 men arrive. From all 
this it would seem that Stanley had not the fullest confidence in 
Tippoo Tib. From the instructions left by Mr. Stanley at the Yam- 
buya Fort, and published in London on the 26th of November, it is 
evident that he expected Barttelot to follow him if he got sufficient 
carriers, but he certainly does not seem to have relied upon his so 
doing, for he says :— 

‘‘T feel sure that I have made a wise choice in selecting you to guard our 
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interests during our absence,” and, further on, referring to his proposed action 
when arrived at the Albert Luke, he says, ‘‘ we may assume that we shall not 
be longer than a fortnight with Emin before deciding upon our return to this 
camp along the same route traversed by us when going out.” 


It is natural to suppose that when Mr. Stanley really reached the 
Albert Nyanza in April, 1888, in ten months instead of thirty days 
after leaving his camp at the Aruwimi, he should have been anxious 
at not having heard from that camp during the interval, but when 
we remember that he had found it impossible to communicate with 
them during the whole of this time, and when we remember also 
that he was not sure of Tippoo Tib’s keeping faith, we rather wonder 
that he did not suspect what had happened. It seems, indeed, as if 
he did not expect that they had been able to make a start, for in his 
letter written to the Relief Committee, on August 5th, 1889, he 
says, referring to an arrangement with Emin, “I had solemnly 
promised that I should hurry towards Yambuya, and hunt up the 
missing rear column, and be back again on Lake Albert some time 
about Christmas.” This shows that he had a pretty good idea that 
he would have to traverse the whole distance. Now, although this 
was unfortunate, and it would certainly have been better had Major 
Barttelot been able to obtain the porters from Tippoo Tib, and to march 
in Mr. Stanley’s wake, yet to outsiders it does seem hard that the blame 
of what took place should be thrown upon those who apparently acted 
according to his instructions and not upon Tippoo Tib, who alone was 
the cause of the delay and subsequent catastrophe. It is not neces- 
sary to detail the events which took place in the Yambuya camp, 
how the promised porters did not arrive, how anxiously the months 
went by, how there was at last treachery in the camp, and Major 
Barttelot was shot, and the rear portion of the expedition plunged 
into a thoroughly disorganised state. 

Whilst at the camp of Yambuya 186 men died owing to 
disease and want, Mr. Stanley himself was having stirring times in 
his march through the forest regions of the Ituri river. Dense vege- 
tation, famine, and hostile natives impeded his progress, and also the 
Arabs. “Our misfortunes began from this date,” said he, “for I 
had taken the Congo route to avoid Arabs, that they might not 
tamper with my men and tempt them to desert with their presence.” 
The loss of life entailed on the natives in the fighting must have 
been enormous, for Mr. Stanley started with five tons of ammuni- 
tion, but from his own account he had little left when he reached the 
lake. We sympathise to the full with his dogged endurance, and 
with the firm will which enabled him to overcome these terrible 
obstacles, and to infuse into his European associates and native 
followers that unselfish bravery by which they overcame all obstacles 
and finally reached their goal, but if it be still maintained that these 
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difficulties and dangers were less than would have been encountered 
on any other route, we cannot help thinking that the wish is father 
to the thought, and we read with feelings of surprise Mr. Stanley’s 
letter to Colonel Grant, in which he states, “‘ Now that we know the 
Ituri so well, I feel convinced that we could not have chosen a better 
route. We lost a great number of men in going to the Nyanza the 
first time, but the return was accomplished with the loss of three 
only.”’ Little wonder, indeed, for the natives had already experienced 
such severe chastisement, that they were not likely to ask for a 
repetition of it. 

On December Ist the expedition quitted the “deadly gloomy 
forest” and then had to fight their way through hostile tribes, until 
on the 13th of the same month they sighted the Albert Nyanza 
and reached it the following day. But no news of Emin could be 
obtained, and Stanley, not having his boat with him, returned to 
Ibwiri on the border of the forest. Here he built a fort, called Fort 
Bodo, and Lieutenant Stairs was sent to fetch the boat and stores 
and invalids that had been left behind at a point still further back. 
Stanley was attacked by a severe illness and disabled for a month, but 
on April 2nd a second start was made for the Nyanza, Captain Nelson 
being left in command at Fort Bodo. On the 29th of April, Stanley 
at last had the happiness to see the lake again and to sight a steamer 
making its way towards him with Emin Pasha and Captain Casati 
on board, Thus Emin was found, after long, long months of untold 
hardships. In order to reach him, Stanley had marched through a 
frightful region of forest, wilderness, and devastated land, beset by 
famine, sickness, treachery, desertion, and cowardice, never losing 
heart or hope on his pathless pilgrimage until he had reached his 
goal. Surprised, in truth, Emin must have been to see Stanley really 
arrive from the west, for the difficulties of the Congo route were in 
Emin’s opinion, insurmountable, especially those of transport through 
a trackless region of swampy forests, rivers with floating vegetation, 
impassable by boats and swarming with wild, utterly savage, and 
incorrigibly vindictive savages and dwarfs. When the news of 
Stanley’s arrival at his destination reached this country, it was said, 
“Deep indeed will be the shame and reproach to Europe if a work 
which has called forth such trials and sacrifices should be left 
unfinished, and all its fruits ungarnered, after being carried so near 
to triumphant success.” 

On this first arrival one cannot speak of any relief being brought 
to Emin. Happily, just at that juncture, he did not stand so much 
in need of it as he had done. The two heroes remained together for 
nearly a month, until May 25th, when Stanley set forth once more 
towards the west to find and bring up the rear column left behind 
at Yambuya. After having called at Fort Bodo and halted there 
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for two days, he proceeded, unaccompanied by any Europeans 
with all despatch down the river, and on August 17th he reached 
Bonalya, only to find Mr. Bonny with 71 men, destitute and 
almost starving, the sole survivors of the 257 who had been left 
under the command of Major Barttelot at Yambuya. The sad story 
of the murder of the Major and the death of Mr. Jamieson was a 
terrible shock to Stanley. He found too that rumours of his own 
death, brought back by deserters, had been credited at Yambuya, 
his instructions had been cancelled and all his personal effects had 
been sent back down the Congo as “ superfluities.”’ 

Having gathered such.as were left of the rear column and entirely 
reorganised the expedition, Stanley began his march across the 
forest region for the third time. He describes it as “one great, 
compact, remorseless, sullen forest, the growth of an untold number 
of ages, swarming at stated intervals with immense numbers of 
vicious man-eating savages, and crafty under-sized men, who were 
unceasing in their annoyance.” At one time the entire camp 
was almost on the verge of starvation, owing to the lack of 
energy displayed by 150 men who had been sent back for 
food. On the 20th of December, 1888, Fort Bodo was reached. 
Stanley had hoped to find this fort deserted, for his arrangement 
with Emin was that he and Jephson should, during his absence, 
start from the Nyanza with a sufficient escort and a number of 
porters to conduct the officers and garrison of Fort Bodo to a new 
station which was to be erected near Kavallis on the south-west side 
of the Albert Lake. Nothing, however, had been heard of Emin 
Pasha or of Mr. Jephson, and Lieutenant Stairs was still at Fort 
Bodo with his garrison. 

On the 23rd of December, the united expedition continued its 
march eastward, and on January 16, 1889, Stanley received several 
letters from Mr. Jephson, detailing the unfortunate events which 
had taken place during his absence, that the Egyptians under 
Emin Pasha had revolted, and imprisoned the Pasha and himself, 
that the Mahdists had attacked Redjaf and massacred the soldiers 
and officers sent against them, that he and the Pasha had been set 
at liberty again, and the Mahdists were completely defeated at 
Dufli. After a perusal of Mr. Jephson’s letters, Mr. Stanley con- 
fessed himself quite unable to grasp the situation. To us who read 
these letters at our firesides it certainly does seem that Mr. Stanley 
did completely fail to understand the attitude of affairs. This is 
shown very clearly by the arguments he used in talking over matters 
with Emin Pasha, who, on the 13th of February, arrived at Mr. 
Stanley’s camp at Kavallis. Stanley seems to have been impressed 
with the idea that all Emin’s people were worthless, and that it was 
foolish to care about them after they had rebelled and made him 
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prisoner. Surely Mr. Jephson’s own words were sufficient to save 
him from making such a grave error. “The rebellion,” wrote Mr. 
Jephson, “ has been got up by some half-dozen Egyptians—officers and 
clerks—and gradually others have joined, some through inclination, 
but most through fear. The soldiers, with the exception of those at 
Labore, have never taken part in it, but have quietly given in to 
their officers.”’ And again, when he wrote to Mr. Stanley, “ Plans 
were also made to entrap you when you returned and strip you of 
all you had,” he added in the same letter. ‘ Neither the Pasha nor 
myself think there is the slightest danger now of any attempt to 
capture you being made, for the people are now fully persuaded 
you come from Egypt, and they look to you to get them out of 
their difficulties.” 

We have seen that sixteen instead of six months were thus passed 
before Stanley was able to make a junction with Emin, and then it 
was with spent force and not with a supporting hand. The Aruwimi 
forests had been well-nigh too much for his indomitable will; his 
strength was nearly spent after prolonged fights with nature’s 
obstacles, with hunger, and with pigmy warriors who resented his 
intrusion into their own secluded forests. It is not quite clear even 
yet what happened during Mr. Stanley’s short rest with Emin on 
the shores of the Nyanza, nor can one gather of what consisted the 
relief which Stanley then brought. All we know is that Mr. Jephson 
was with Stanley and that he had given Emin a little ammunition. 
It could not have been very much, for Mr. Stanley says in one of 
his letters, published on 26th November, 1889: “ Exclusive of the 
thirty-one boxes of ammunition delivered to the Pasha by us in May, 
1888, the rebels possess ammunition of the Provincial Government 
equal to twenty of our cases. We are bound to credit them with 
intelligence enough to perceive that such a small supply would be 
fired in an hour’s fighting among so many rifles.” From this we 
may perhaps understand how it was that Emin’s people misjudged 
Stanley’s expedition. Had they seen an imposing array, numerous 
Europeans and large supplies of ammunition, the impression would 
surely have been otherwise, but Mr. Stanley and one European, alone 
and travel-stained, made their appearance with only a small follow- 
ing. It would, we cannot help thinking, have been different had 
Mr. Stanley’s full caravan arrived at one and the same time, for is it 
possible that the news of his arrival could have made its way 
throughout the province before he had again departed ; leaving, it is 
true, Mr. Jephson as his representative, but with no chance of return- 
ing himself at the best under nine months? What wonder that the 
people were sceptical! It would have been a greater wonder had 
they not been so. Instead of nine months, another year passed away, 
and then, when Mr. Stanley returned, he found that the last vestiges 
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of Emin’s authority had collapsed, that he and Mr. Jephson were pri- 
soners and that the Mahdi’s troops were attacking the northern 
stations. But even now it seems to an outsider strange that Mr. 
Stanley did not make some effort at any rate to counteract the 
impression that his coming as he did at first had made upon the 
people. With a stronger force, with renewed supplies of ammuni- 
tion, and what is more to the point, with all his Europeans with him, 
he might, one cannot help thinking, have infused into Emin Pasha 
fresh vigour and, by a show of force, quelled the rebellious spirits, 
regained the province, and enabled Emin to prepare a warm reception 
for the Mahdi’s troops should they again attempt the conquest of the 
province. Mr. Stanley himself says, in writing to Mr. Jephson, that 
he was able to raise two thousand volunteers amongst the natives 
with whom he had made friends, and it is important to notice that 
the Mahdi’s troops had been ultimately repulsed when they tried to 
capture Dufli, and that months must have passed ere sufficient rein- 
forcements could have been brought from Khartum to the south. 
This success on the part of Emin’s troops had turned the tide of his 
people’s feeling in his favour, and it surely needed but decided action 
and a show of strength to make them once again, what they had 
been for years, loyal soldiers to their veteran leader. Again and 
again they had repulsed the Mahdi’s hordes, again and again they 
had been near starvation, so near that they had eaten their sandals 
to maintain their lives, and yet, despite all this, we have evidence 
that they remained faithful. 

Perhaps it may be well to explain the two distinct parties with 
which Emin had to deal, for we have often been confused by 
them, and it is only after careful study that one can clearly under- 
stand them. The highest positions both in the army and in the 
Government offices (we admit that these appear rather high-sounding 
terms to use, still we use them for the sake of brevity) were filled by 
Egyptians who had been criminals, but who, after serving their time 
of punishment, had been taken into the Government employ. These 
men were dissatisfied, and knowing what they had to expect should 
they return to Egypt, they were far more inclined to join the 
Mahdi’s lawless hordes than to aid Emin in either saving the pro- 
vince or retreating to the coast. The other party consisted of negro 
soldiers, enlisted on the spot, badly treated by their officers, and 
totally ignorant of the civilised world. It is apparent that they had 
been Emin’s mainstay, and that under his command they had for 
years borne the brunt of the fighting and the heat and burden of the 
day ; but they understood what the slave-trade meant, and when, to 
gain their own ends, the Egyptians told them that Stanley and Emin 
were in league to take them to the coast and sell them as slaves, they 
were too credulous, and, not realising the force behind Mr. Stanley, 
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they were won over by their officers to rebel against Emin. That 
he had not lost all influence over them is seen by Mr. Jephson’s 
letter to Stanley. In it he says that when the Egyptian officers 
wished to put Emin and himself to death, the negro soldiers 
stood by them and refused to permit them to be harmed. At 
Redjaf, when the Mahdi’s troops were successful and Emin’s bitterest 
enemies were killed, the point arrived when the troops, Egyptian 
and negro alike, came to him for assistance and advice, and, at this 
juncture, had Mr. Stanley made his appearance in person upon the 
scene, all might have been well. But it was not so. He kept in the 
background, at the southernmost border of the country, and it was 
only by messages and letters that the people knew of his existence 
there at all. It is quite easy to see that, unless Mr. Stanley wished 
to regain and hold the province, he may have been well advised in 
hiding himself behind a cloud of rumour and surmise, but this was 
surely not the way to win over vacillating soldiers, nor to electrify 
them, as he was so well qualified to do, by his personal presence. 

We will now try to show how Emin’s apparent vacillation, of 
which Mr. Stanley so sadly complains, may be explained. It 
seems to us very evident that the matter lies thus. Emin had 
undergone some thirteen years of isolation in Central Africa; 
the cords which bound him to Europe had become loosened by lapse of 
time. His scientific labours were incomplete, his love for his 
adopted land and for its inhabitants was great, his wish to retain the 
province for civilisation intense, his horror of the slave-trade real, 
the memory of past days, when, side by side with Gordon, he had 
striven against ignorance, superstition, and bloodthirsty slave- 
traders, was still fresh ; he felt that he had taken up Gordon’s work, 
and, reading his letters, we find that the ideal he had set before 
himself was to maintain his position, and only to give it up when 
his work was established and when he had Europeans with him, into 
whose hands he could with safety commit the destinies of the province 
he had laboured so long to preserve intact. It may be that he over- 
rated his power—it is, indeed, likely that he did, but can we wonder 
at it? Shut off for years from converse with the outer world, 
brooding for years, communing with himself, and then, disappointed 
in not receiving the kind of sympathy he had longed and hoped for, is 
it to be wondered at that he should find it a hard task indeed to see 
which path duty would bid him follow? On the one hand, deeply 
grateful to his would-be deliverer and to those who had sent him 
aid, realising the almost superhuman exertions which had been 
undergone on his behalf, he would not have been human had he not 
been inclined to listen to Stanley’s advice; on the other hand, was 
it not hard to leave his work unfinished, to leave the people for whom 
he had been prepared to die, to dissension, to captivity, to inevitable 
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ruin, to eat his very words, and to return to civilisation and to 
comfort ? It was impossible for a man who had undergone what 
he had undergone, suffered what he had suffered, whose aspirations 
had been as high as his, not to feel it to be a terrible wrench to say 
goodbye to all his hopes, and having, as it must have appeared to 
him, the success of his projects within his grasp, to leave all, with- 
out, at any rate, making one supreme effort to retrieve the past, to 
overcome the new difficulties which had been added to his burden 
by the delay in receiving assistance, and to hand over the province, 
as he must surely have expected he could do, to those whom he had 
long hoped were trying to stretch forth helping hands towards him 
from the east. 

So, after all, the Equatorial Province was abandoned. We are told 
that Emin could not make up his mind, and that very few of his 
people wished to leave the country. We are not told anything of 
any attempt to help the people against the Egyptians, who had made 
them rebel, or to strengthen their hands in readiness for the return 
of the Mahdi’s troops. We know that Emin finally left, and that 
283 officers, soldiers, civil servants, women and children came with 
him. So Stanley has accomplished his mission, in the light that he 
regarded it, with heroic endurance and fortitude ; but the Equatorial 
Province has been abandoned to anarchy ; the negro population, who 
were so deeply rooted in Emin’s affections, are left to themselves 
and to the Mahdists and the slave-dealers ; the fruits of Emin’s daunt- 
less labours through fifteen years have been surrendered, and the last 
remaining vestige of civilisation and liberty in the Sudan has been 
effaced. Stanley has triumphed, but Central Africa is darker than 
ever. 

And Emin has reached the coast, but lies at death’s door, struck 
down by sudden accident. ‘Will he recover to tell his own tragic 
story, or will that lie buried with him in an African grave ? 
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Aut the world over, and at all periods of history, we find among the 
most common objects of human worship certain sacred stones, either 
rudely shaped and dressed by the hand, or else more often standing 
alone in all their native and natural roughness. The downs of Eng- 
land are everywhere studded with cromlechs, dolmens, and other 
antique megalithic structures (of which the gigantic trilithons of 
Stonehenge and Abury are the best-known examples), long described 
by antiquaries as “ Druidical remains,” and certainly regarded by 
the ancient inhabitants of Britain with an immense amount of respect 
and reverence. In France we have the endless avenues of Carnac 
and Locmariaker; in Sardinia, the curious conical shafts of stone 
known to the local peasants as sepolture dei giganti—the tombs of the 
giants. In Syria, Major Conder has described similar monuments 
in Heth and Moab, at Gilboa and at Heshbon. In India, five 
stones are set up in the corner of a field, painted red, and worshipped 
by the natives as the Five Pandavas. Theophrastus tells us as 
one of the characteristics of the superstitious man that he anoints 
with oil the sacred stones at the street corners; and in the Hebrew 
scriptures we learn how the patriarch Jacob set up a stone at Bethel 
“for a pillar,” and “ poured oil upon the top of it,” as a like act of 
worship. Even in our own day there is a certain English hundred 
where the old open-air court of the manor is inaugurated by the 
ceremony of breaking a bottle of wine over a standing stone; and 
the sovereigns of the United Kingdom are still crowned in a chair 
which encloses under its seat the ancestral sacred stone of their 
heathen Scottish and Irish predecessors. 

Now, in the brilliant demonstration of the origin of all that is most 
essential in religion from ghost-worship and ancestor-worship which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has given in the Principles of Sociology, 1 don’t 
think our great philosopher has assigned sufficient importance to the 
large part played by such sacred stones in the evolution of certain 
higher forms of religious practice. I propose, therefore, here to fill 
up this gap in the treatment of the subject, and to supplement Mr. 
Spencer’s epoch-making work by an additional chapter, as it were, 
on the share of stones in the rise and growth of the religious habit. 

It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to give formal proof of the 
familiar fact that an upright stone is one of the commonest modes of 
marking the place where a person is buried. From the ancient 
pillar that prehistoric savages set up over the tumulus of their dead 
chief, to the headstone that marks the dwarfed and stunted barrow 
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in our own English cemeteries, the practice of mankind has been one 
and continuous. Sometimes the stone is a rough boulder from the 
fields; sometimes it is a slab of slate or marble; sometimes, and 
especially among the more advanced races, it is a shapely cross or 
sculptured monument. But wherever on earth interment is prac- 
tised, there stones of some sort, solitary or in heaps, almost in- 
variably mark the place of burial. 

Again, as presents and sacrifices are offered at graves to the spirits 
of the dead, it is at the stone which records the last resting-place of 
the deceased that they will naturally be presented. As a matter of 
fact we know that, all the world over, offerings of wine, oil, rice, 
ghee, corn, and meat are continually made at the graves of chiefs or 
relations. Victims, both human and otherwise, are sacrificed at the 
tomb, and their blood is constantly smeared on the headstone or 
boulder that marks the spot. Indeed, after a time, the grave and 
the stone get to be confounded together, and the place itself comes 
to have a certain sacredness, derived from the ghost which haunts 
and inhabits it. 

Four well-marked varieties of early tombstone are recognised in 
the eastern continent at least, and their distribution and nature is 
thus described by Major Conder :— 

‘**Rude stone monuments bearing a strong family resemblance in their mode 
of construction and dimensions havejbeen found distributed over all parts of 
Europe and Western Asia, and occur also in India. In some cases they are 
attributable to early Aryan tribes, in others they seem to be of Semitic origin. 
They include menhirs, or standing stones, which were erected as memorials, 
and worshipped as deities, with libations of blood, milk, honey, or water poured 
upon the stones: dolmens, or stone tables, free standing—that is, not covered 
by any mound or superstructure, which may be considered without doubt to 
have been used as altars on which victims (often human) were immolated: 
cairns, also memorial, and sometimes surrounding menhirs ; these were made 
by the contributions of numerous visitors or pilgrims, each adding a stone as 
witness of his presence: finally cromlechs, or stone circles, used as sacred en- 
closures or early hypzethral temples, often with a central menhir or dolmen as 
statue or altar.” 

There can be very little doubt that every one of these monuments 
is essentially sepulchral in character. The menhir or standing stone 
is the ordinary gravestone still in use among us: the dolmen is a 
chambered tomb, once covered by a tumulus, but now bare and open: 
the cairn is a heap cf stones piled above the dead body: the stone 
circle is apparently a later temple built around a tomb, whose posi- 
tion is marked by the menhir or altar-stone in its centre. And each 
has been the parent of a numerous offspring. The menhir gives rise 
to the obelisk, the stone cross, and the statue or idol. The dolmen, 
to the sarcophagus, the altar-tomb, and the high altar. The cairn, 
to the tope and also to the pyramid. The cromlech, or stone circle, 
to the temple or church in one at least of its many developments. 
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Each of these classes of monuments, Major Conder observes, has 
its distinctive name in the Semitic languages, and is frequently 
mentioned in the early Hebrew literature. The menhir is the 
“pillar” of our Authorised Version of the Old Testament; the 
dolmen is the “altar ;” the cairn is the “ heap ;” and the stone circle 
appears under the names Gilgal and Hazor. The significance of 
these facts will appear a little later on when I reach a more advanced 
stage in the evolution of stone-worship. 

In the simplest and most primitive stage of religion, such as that 
pure ancestor-cultus still surviving unmixed among the African 
tribes whose practice Mr. Duff Macdonald has so admirably described 
for us, it is the ghost itself, not the stone to mark its dwelling, which 
comes in for all the veneration and all the gifts of the reverent sur- 
vivors. But we must remember that every existing religion, how- 
ever primitive in type, is now very ancient; and it is quite natural 
that in many ‘cases the stone should thus come itself to be regarded 
as the ghost or god, the object to which veneration is paid by the 
tribesmen. In fact, just in proportion as the ghost evolves into the 
god, so does the tombstone begin to evolve into the idol. 

At first, however, it is merely as the rude unshapen stone that the 
idol receives the worship of its votaries. This is the stage that has 
been christened by that very misleading name fetichism, an idea 
erroneously supposed to lie at the very basis of all religion. Here 
are a few interesting samples of this stage of stone-worship, taken 
from the very careful Samoan collection of Mr. Turner, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society :— 

‘‘ Fonge and Toafa were the names of the two oblong smooth stones which 


stood on a raised platform of loose stones inland of one of the villages. They 
were supposed to be the parents of Saato, a god who controlled the rain. 
When the chiefs and people were ready to go off for weeks to certain places in 
the bush for the sport of pigeon-catching, offerings of cooked taro and fish 
were laid on the stones, accompanied by prayers for fine weather and no rain. 
Any one who refused an offering to the stones was frowned upon ; and in the 
event of rain was blamed and punished for bringing down the wrath of the fine- 
weather god, and spoiling the sports of the season.” 


Here, even if one doubts that Saato was a deceased weather-doctor, 
and that Fonge and Toafa were his father and mother (which I don’t 
care to insist upon), it is at least clear that we have to deal essentially 
with two standing stones of precisely the same sort as those which 
habitually mark sepulture. 

Of the gods of Hudson’s Island, Mr. Turner gives this very 
interesting and suggestive account : 

‘* Foelangi and Maumau were the principal gods. They had each a temple ; 
and under the altars, on which were laid out in rows the skulls of departed 
chiefs and people, were suspended offerings of pearl-skell and other valuables. 
Foelangi had an unchiseled block of stone to represent him—something like a 
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six feet high gravestone .... Offerings of food were taken to the temples, 
that the gods might first partake before anyone else ate anything... . 
Husked cocoa-nuts were laid down, one before each skull.” 


And of St. Augustine Island he writes : 


**At the Temple of Maumau there stood a nine-feet high coral sandstone 
slab from the beach Meat offerings were laid on the altars, accom- 
panied by songs and dances in honour of the god.” 


Similarly, about one of the Gilbert Group, Mr. Turner says :— 


‘*They had other gods and goddesses, and, as was common in this group, 
had sandstone slabs or pillars set up here and there among the houses. Before 
these shrines offerings of food were laid during the day, which the priests took 
away stealthily by night and made the credulous believe that gods and not 
mortals had done it. If the stone slab represented a goddess it was not placed 
erect, but laid down on the ground. Being a lady they thought it would be 
cruel to make her stand so long.” 


In these cases, and in many others, it seems to me that the original 
gravestone or menhir itself, is the object of worship, viewed as the 
residence of the ghost or god in whose honour it was erected. For 
in Samoa we know that the grave “was marked by a little heap 
of stones, a foot or two high,” and at De Peyster’s Isiand “a stone 
was raised at the head of the grave, and a human head carved on it””— 
a first step, as we shall afterwards see, towards the evolution of the 
idol. Similar instances abound everywhere. Among the Khonds of 
India, every village has its local god, represented by an upright 
stone under the big tree on the green (to use frankly an English 
equivalent). In Peru worship was paid to standing stones which, 
says Tylor, “represented the penates of households and the patron- 
deities of villages ’—in other words, the ghosts of ancestors and of 
tribal chiefs. “Near Acora,” says the Marquis de Nadaillac, “ the 
bodies were placed under megalithic stones, reminding us of the 
dolmens and cromlechs of Europe. One vast plain is covered with 
erect stones, some forming circles, some squares, and often covered 
in with large slabs which entirely closed round the sepulchral 
chamber.” In Fiji the gods and goddesses “had their abodes or 
shrines in black stones like smooth round milestones, and there 
received their offerings of food.” An immense number of similar 
instances have been collected by Tylor and other anthropologists. 

But when once the idea of the sacredness of stones had thus got 
firmly fixed in the savage mind, it was natural enough that other 
stones, resembling those which were already recognised as gods, 
should come to be regarded as themselves divine, or as containing 
an indwelling ghost or deity. Of this stage, Mr. Turner’s Samoa 
again affords us some curious instances. 


‘** Smooth stones apparently picked up out of the bed of the river were re- 
garded as representatives of certain gods, and wherever the stone was, there 
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the god was supposed to be. One resembling a fish would be prayed to as the 
fisherman’s god. Another, resembling a yam, would be the yam god. A third, 
round like a bread-fruit, the bread-fruit god—-and so on.” 


Now, the word “ apparently ” used by this very cautious observer 
in this passage shows clearly that he had never of his own know- 
ledge seen a stone thus selected at random worshipped or deified, 
and it is therefore possible that in all such cases the stone may 
really have been one of sepulchral origin. Still, I agree with 
Mr. Spencer that when once the idea of a ghost or god is well 
developed, the notion of such a spirit as animating any remarkable 
or odd-looking object is a natural transition.’ Hence I incline to 
believe Mr. Turner is right, and that these stones may really have 
been picked out and worshipped, merely for their oddity, but always, 
as he correctly infers, from the belief of their connection with some 
god or spirit. 

Here is another case, also from Polynesia, where no immediate 
connection with any particular grave seems definitely implied :— 


‘* Two unchiselled ‘ smooth stones of the stream’ were kept in a temple at 
one of the villages, and guarded with great care. No stranger or over-curious 
person was allowed to go near the place, under penalty of a beating from the 
custodians of these gods. They represented good and not malicious death- 
causing gods. The one made the yams, bread-fruit, and cocoa-nuts, and the 
other sent fish to the nets. 

‘* Another stone was carefully housed in another village as the representa- 
tive of a rain-making god. When there was over-much rain, the stone was 
laid by the fire and kept heated till fine weather set in.” 


Further instances (if fairly reported) occur elsewhere. ‘ Among 


” 


the lower races of America,” says Tylor, summarizing Schoolcraft, 
“the Dakotahs would pick up a round boulder, paint it, and then, 
addressing it as grandfather, make offerings to it, and pray it to 
deliver them from danger.” But here, the very fact that the stone 
is worshipped and treated as an ancestor shows how derivative is the 
deification—how dependent upon the prior association of such stones 
with the tomb of a forefather and its indwelling spirit. Just in the 
same way we know there are countries where a grave is more gener- 
ally marked, not by a stone, but by a wooden stake; and in these 
countries, as for instance among the Samoyedes of Siberia, sticks, 
not stones, are the most common objects of reverence. Thus, again, 
stick-worship is found “ among the Damaras of South Africa, whose 
ancestors are represented at the sacrificial feasts by stakes cut from 
trees or bushes consecrated to them, to which stakes the meat is first 
offered.”’ But here, too, we see the clear affiliation upon ancestor- 
worship; and indeed, wherever we find the common worship of 
“stocks and stones,” all the analogies lead us to believe the stocks 


(1) The whole subject is admirably worked out in The Principles of Sociology, § 159. 
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and stones either actually mark the graves of ancestors or else are 
accepted as their representatives and embodiments. 

The vast majority, however, of sacred stones with whose history 
we are well acquainted are indubitably connected with interments, 
ancient or modern. All the European sacred stones are cromlechs, 
dolmens, trilithons, or menhirs, of which Dr. Angus Smith, a most 
cautious authority, observes categorically, “ We know for a certainty 
that memorials of burials are the chief object of the first one, and of 
nearly all, the only object apparently.” So many other examples 
will come out incidentally in the course of the sequel that I will not 
labour the point any further at present. Among the most remark- 
able instances, however, I cannot refrain from mentioning the great 
Sardinian sacred stones, which so often occur in the neighbourhood 
of the nuraghi, or ancient forts. These consist of tall conical mono- 
liths, rough and unhewn in the oldest examples, rudely hewn in the 
later ones, and occasionally presenting some distant resemblance to 
a human face—a subject about which “more anon.” “ Behind the 
monolith lies the burial-place, ten to fourteen yards long by one or 
two in width.” These burial-places have been examined by the 
Abbate Spano. 

‘* He was satisfied that several bodies had been buried together in the samx 
tomb, and that these were therefore family burial-places. When the death of 
one of the members of the tribe occurred, one of the great transverse stones 
which covered the long alley built behind the monolith was removed, and then 
replaced until the time came for another body to claim its place in the tomb. 
The monolith, called by the Sardinian peasants pietra dell’ altare, or altar- 
stone, because they believe it to have been used for human sacrifice, always 
faces the south or east.” 

Such a surviving tradition as to the human sacrifices, in an island so 
little sophisticated as Sardinia, has almost certainly come down to us 
unbroken from a very early age. 

It may be gathered from a hint thrown out above, that the idol is 
probably in many cases directly derived from the gravestone or other 
sacred stone. Such I believe to be actually the course of evolution 
in many communities. I do not mean to deny that the other lines of 
descent which Mr. Spencer has pointed out for the idol are also true ; 
but I believe that in an immense number of cases the idol is simply 
the original pillar, more or less rudely carved into the semblance of 
human form. 


How this comes about we can readily understand if we recolleci 
that, by a gradual transference of sentiment, the stone itself is at 
last identified with the associated spirit. Here, once more, is a tran- 
sitional instance from our Polynesian storehouse. 


The great god of Bowditch Island ‘‘ was supposed to be embodied in a stone, 
which was carefully wrapped up with fine mats, and never seen by any one 
but the king, and that only once a year, when the decayed mats were stripped 
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off and thrown away. In sickness, offerings of fine mats were taken and 
rolled round the sacred stone, and thus it got busked up to a prodigious size ; 
but as the idol was exposed to the weather out of doors, night and day, the 
mats soon rotted. No one dared to appropriate what had been offered to the 
god, and hence the old mats, as they were taken off, were heaped in a place by 
themselves and allowed to rot,” 


Now the reasonableness of all this is immediately apparent if we 
remember that the stones which stand on graves are habitually wor- 
shipped, and anointed with oil, milk, and blood. It is but a slight 
further step to regard the stone, not only as eating and drinking, 
but also as needing warmth and clothing. As an admirable example 
of the same train of thought, working out the same result elsewhere, 
compare this curious account of a stone idol at Inniskea (a rocky 
islet off the Mayo coast), given by the Earl of Roden, as late as 1851, 
in his Progress of the Reformation in Ireland :— 

‘* In the south island, in the house of a man named Monigan, a stone idol, 
called in the Irish ‘ Neevougi,’ has been from time immemorial religiously 
preserved and worshipped. This god resembles in appearance a thick roll of 
home-spun flannel, which arises from the custom of dedicating a dress of that 
material to it whenever its aid is sought; this is sewn on by an old woman, its 
priestess, whose peculiar care itis. Of the early history of this idol no authen- 
tic information can be procured, but its power is believed to be immense ; they 
pray to itin time of sickness; it is invoked when a storm is desired to dash 
some hapless ship upon their coast; and, again, the exercise of its power is 
solicited in calming the angry waves, to admit of fishing or visiting the main- 
land.” 

Nor is this a solitary instance in modern Europe. “In certain 
mountain districts of Norway,” says Mr. Tylor, “up to the end of 
the last century, the peasants used to preserve round stones, washed 
them every Thursday evening ..... smeared them with butter 
before the fire, laid them in the seat of honour on fresh straw, and 

> > 
at certain times of the year steeped them in ale, that they might 
bring luck and comfort to the house.” 

The first transitional step towards the idol proper is given in some 
rude attempt to make the standing stone at the grave roughly 
resemble a human figure. In the later Sardinian examples, two 
conical lumps, representing the breasts, seem to mark that the figure 
is intended to be female—either because a woman is buried there, or 
to place the spot under the protection of a goddess. From this rude 
beginning we get every transitional form till we arrive at the perfect 
freedom and beauty of Hellenic sculpture. Says Grote, in speaking of 
Greek worship, “their primitive memorial erected to a god did not even 
pretend to be an image, but was often nothing more than a pillar, 
a board, a shapeless stone, or a post [notice the resemblance to 
ordinary grave-marks| receiving care and decoration from the 
neighbourhood as well as worship.” Mr. Tylor, to whose great 
collection of instances I owe many acknowledgments, says in com- 
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ment on this passage, “Such were the log that stood for Artemis in 
Eubea; the stake that represented Pallas Athene “sine effigie rudis 
palus, et informe lignum;’ the unwrought stone (A’dos apyos) at 
Hyettos, which ‘after the ancient manner’ represented Heracles ; 
the thirty such stones which the Pharzans in like fashion worshipped 
for the gods; and that one which received such honour in Beotian 
festivals as representing the Thespian Eros.” Such also was the 
conical pillar which stood instead of an image of the Paphian 
Aphrodite, and the conical stone worshipped in Attica under the 
name of Apollo. A sacred boulder lay in front of the temple of the 
Trozenians, while another in Argos bore the significant name of 
Zeus Kappotas. “Among all the Greeks,” says Pausanias, “rude 
stones were worshipped before the images of the gods.” 

Intermediate forms, in which the stone takes successively a face, 
a head, arms, legs, a shapely and well-moulded body, are familiar to 
all of us in existing remains. The well-known figures of Priapus 
form a goodexample. Indeed, to the last, the pillar or monolithic 
type is constantly suggested in the erect attitude and the proportions 
of the statue among all except the highest Hellenic examples. I 
may add, that while I thus believe the erect wooden effigy to be the 
direct descendant of the primitive grave-stake, and the erect stone 
statue the direct descendant of the primitive headstone, I don’t mean 
to cast any doubt upon Mr. Spencer’s suggestion that the full-length 
lying effigy, as found in altar tombs and so forth, is descended rather 
from the mummy or from the body itself enclosed within. (Excel- 
lent examples occur on Etruscan sarcophagi.) But this line of 
affiliation has been so admirably worked out by Mr. Spencer himself 
that I don’t think I need say anything further about it here. 

It is worth noting that the obelisk, also, doubtless owes its origin 
to the monolith or standing stone. Whatever fresh sacredness it 
may later have obtained from the associations of sun-worship, as a 
solar ray, cannot mask for any wide anthropological enquirer the 
fact that it is by descent a mere shapeless head-stone, with a new 
symbolic meaning given to it (as so often happens) in a new religion. 
In the same way, the Indian tope and the pyramid are descendants 
of the cairn, as the great stone-built tombs of the Numidian kings in 
Algeria seem to be more advanced equivalents of the tumulus or 
round barrow. And let me clear the ground here for what is to 
follow by adding most emphatically that the genesis of stone-worship 
here sketched out precludes the possibility of phallic worship being 
in any sense a primitive form of it. The standing stone may have 
been, and doubtless often was, in later stages, identified with a 
phallus; but if the theory here advocated is true, the linga, 
instead of lying at the root of the monolith, must necessarily be a 
later and derivative form of it. Having said this, I will say no more 
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on the subject, which has really extremely little to do with the 
essentials of stone-worship. 

Sometimes, both forms of god, the most primitive and the most 
finished, the rude stone and the perfect statue, exist side by side in 
the same community. 


“In the legendary origin of Jagannath,” says Sir William Hunter, ‘‘ we 
find the aboriginal people worshipping a blue stone in the depths of the forest. 
But the deity at length wearies of primitive jungle offerings, and longs for the 
cooked food of the more civilised Aryans, upon whose arrival on the scene the 
rude blue stone gives place to a carved image. At the present hour, in every 
hamlet of Orissa, this twofold worship co-exists. The common people have 
their shapeless stone or block, which they adore with simple rites in the open 
air; while side by side with it stands a temple to one of the Aryan gods, with 
its carved idol and elaborate rites. Whenever the villagers are questioned 
about their creed, the same answer is invariably given. ‘The common people 
have no idea of religion, but to do right, and to worship the village god.’” 


Where many sacred stones exist all round, marking the graves 
of the dead, or inhabited by their spirits, it is not surprising, once 
more, that a general feeling of reverence towards all stones should 
begin to arise—that the stone per se, especially if large, odd, or 
conspicuous, should be credited to some extent with indwelling 
divinity. Nor is it astonishing that the idea of men being descended 
from stones should be rife among people who must often, when 


young, have been shown headstones, monoliths, boulders, or cromlechs, 
and been told that the offerings made upon them were gifts to their 
ancestors. They would accept the idea as readily as our own chil- 
dren accept the Hebrew myth of the creation of Adam, our prime 
ancestor, from “the dust of the ground”—a far less promising 
material than a block of marble or sandstone. In this way, it seems 
to me, we can most readily understand the numerous stories of men 
becoming stones, and stones becoming men, which are rife among 
the myths of savage or barbarous peoples. 

Fernandez de Piedrahita says that the Laches “ worshipped every 
stone as a god, as they said they had all been men.” Arriaga tells 
us the Peruvians paid honour to “very large stones, saying that they 
were once men.” In the American Report of the Bureau of Ethno- 
logy for 1880, several stories are told of metamorphosis of men into 
stones from the Iroquois legends. According to Dorman, the 
Oneidas and Dakotahs claim descent from stones, to which they 
ascribe animation. An interesting intermediate form, which shows 
the growth of this idea, is given in Arriaga’s statement that the 
Marcayoc, or idol worshipped in Peru as the patron of the village, 
“is sometimes a stone and sometimes a mummy :” in other words, it 
depended upon circumstances whether they reverenced the body 
itself or the gravestone that covered it. Among the Coast Negroes, 
when a person dies, a stone is taken to a certain house—the village 
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valhalla—to represent his ghost: and among the Bulloms, women 
“make occasional sacrifices and offerings of rice to the stones which 
are preserved in memory of the dead.” At Tanna, in the New 
Hebrides, Mr. Gray, a missionary, found “a piece of sacred ground, 
on which were deposited the stones in which they supposed the 
spirits of their departed relatives to reside ;”’ and Commander Hender- 
son, commenting upon a similar case from Vati Island, says, these 
“were the only form of gods the natives possessed, and into them 
they supposed the souls of their departed friends and relatives to 
enter.” Some of them “had a small piece chipped out on one side, 
by means of which the indwelling ghost or spirit was supposed to 
have ingress or egress.” Of a third sort, rudely fashioned by hand, 
Captain Henderson says acutely, “these, it seemed to me, were the 
beginnings of a graven image—a common stone, sacred as the 
dwelling-place of an ancestral ghost.’” 

Classical and Hebrew literature are full of examples of such stones, 
believed once to have been human. Niobe and Lot’s wife are instances 
that will at once occur to every reader. In Beeotia, Pausanias tells 
us, people believed Alkmene, the mother of Herakles, was changed 
into a stone. Perseus and the Gorgon’s head is another example 
paralleled by the Breton idea that their great stone circles were once 
people, who, in the modern Christianized version of the story, were 
turned into stone for dancing on a Sunday. (About this Christiani- 
zation I shall have a word to say further on ; meanwhile, observe the 
similar name of the Giant’s Dance given to the great Stonehenge of 
Ireland.) In the same way there is a Standing Rock on the upper 
Missouri which parallels the story of Niobe—it was once a woman, 
who became petrified with grief when her husband took a second 
wife. Some Samoan gods (or ancestral ghosts) “ were changed into 
stones,” says Mr. Turner, “and now stand up in a rocky part of the 
lagoon on the north side of Upolu.” 

On the other hand, if men become stones, stones also become men, 
or at least give birth to men. We get a good instance of this in the 
legend of Deucalion. Again, by the roadside, near the city of the 
Panopeans, lay the stones out of which Prometheus made men. 
Mauke, the first man in Mitchell Island, came out of a stone. 
The inhabitants of the New Hebrides say “that the human race 
sprang from stones and the earth.” On Francis Island, says Mr. 
Turner, “close by the temple there was a seven-feet long beach 
sandstone slab erected, before which offerings were laid as the people 
united for prayer ;” and the natives here told him that one of their 
gods had made stones become men. ‘In Melanesia,” says Mr. Lang, 
“matters are so mixed that it is not easy to decide whether a wor- 
shipful stone is the dwelling of a dead man’s soul, or is of spiritual 


(1) I owe this and several other references to Mr. Spencer’s Appendix, as I do som¢ 
of my previously cited cases to Mr. Lang or Mr. Tylor. 
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merit in itself, or whether the stone is the spirit’s outward part or 
ergan.”’ And, indeed, a sort of general confusion between the stone, 
the ghost, and the ancestor at last pervades the mind of the stone- 
worshipper everywhere. ‘ The curious anthropomorphic idea of 
stones being husbands and wives, and even having children,” as Mr. 
Tylor calls it—an idea familiar to the Fijians as to the Peruvians 
and Lapps—is surely explicable at once by the existence of head- 
stones either to men or women, and the confusion between the mark 
and the ghost it commemorates. 

An interesting side-point in this gradual mixing up of the ghost 


and the stone, the god and the image, is shown in a gradual change 


of detail as to the mode of making offerings at the tomb or shrine. 
On the great trilithon in Tonga, Miss Gordon-Cumming tells us, a 
bowl of kava was placed on the horizontal stone. Here it must have 
been supposed that the ghost itself issued forth (perhaps by night) 
to drink it, as the serpent which represented the spirit of Anchises 
glided from the tomb to lick up the offerings presented by Aneas. 
Gradually, however, as the stone and the ghost get more closely con- 
nected in idea, the offering is made to the monument itself; though 
in the earlier stages the convenience of using the flat altar-stone 
(wherever such exists) as a place of sacrifice for victims probably 
masks the transition even to the worshippers themselves. Dr. Wise 
saw in the Himalayas a group of stones, “‘ erected to the memory of 
the petty Rajahs of Kolam,’”’ where “some fifty or sixty unfortunate 
women sacrificed themselves.” The blood, in particular, is offered 
up to the ghost; and “the cup hollows which have been found in 
menhirs and dolmens,” says Major Conder, “are the indications of 
the libations, often of human blood, once poured on these stones by 
heathen worshippers.” ‘Cups are often found,” says a good Scotch 
observer, ‘‘on stones connected with the monuments of the dead, such 
as on the covering stones of kistvaens, particularly those of the 
short or rarest form; on the flat stones of cromlechs ; and on stones 
of chambered graves.’ On the top of the cairn at Glen Urquhart, 
on Loch Ness, is an oblong mass of slate-stone, obviously sepulchral, 
and marked with very numerous cups. When the stones are upright, 
the notion of offering the blood to the upper part, which represents 
the face or mouth, becomes very natural, and forms a distinct step 
in the process of anthropomorphization of the headstone into the 
idol. 

We get two stages of this evolution side by side in the two deities 
of the Samoyed travelling ark-sledge, ‘one with a stone head, the 
other a mere black stone, both dressed in green robes with red lap- 
pets, and both smeared with sacrificial blood.” In the Indian groups 
of standing stones, representing the Five Pandavas, “it is a usual 
practice,” says Mr. Tylor, “to daub each stone with red paint, form- 
ing, as it were, a great blood-spot where the face would be if it 
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were a shaped idol.” Mr. Spencer, I think, hits the key-note of 
this practice in an instructive passage. ‘A Dakotah,” he says, 
“before praying to a stone for succour paints it with some red pig- 
ment, such as red ochre. Now, when we read that along with offer- 
ings of milk, honey, fruit, flour, &c., the Bodo and Dhimals offer 
‘red lead or cochineal,’ we may suspect that these three colouring 
matters, having red as their common character, are substitutes for 
blood. The supposed resident ghost was at first propitiated by 
anointing the stone with human blood; and then, in default of this, 
red pigment was used, ghosts and gods being supposed by primitive 
men to be easily deceived by shams.” It is possible, too, that with 
the process of idealization and spiritualization it might be supposed 
a substitute would please the gods equally well, or that redness 
generally was the equivalent of blood, in the same way as the Chinese 
burn paper money and utensils to set free their ghosts for the use of 
ancestral spirits. 

In any case, it is interesting to note that the faces of many Hindu 
gods are habitually painted red. And that this is the survival of the 
same ancient custom we see in the case of Shashti, protectress of 
children, whose proper representative is ‘‘a rough stone as big as a 
man’s head, smeared with red paint, and set at the foot of the sacred 
vata-tree.”” Like customs survived in Greece down to the classical 
period. “The faces of the ancient gilded Dionysi at Corinth,” says 
Mr. Lang, quoting Pausanias, “were smudged all over with cinnabar, 
like fetish-stones in India or Africa.” In early South Italy, too, the 
Priapus-Hermes, who protected the fields, had his face similarly 
“‘daubed with minium.” Is it possible to dissever these facts from 
the cannibal banquets of the Aztec gods, where the images had 
lumps of palpitating human flesh thrust into their lips, and where 
their faces were smeared with the warm blood of the helpless victims ? 

Only in one instance, however, have I been able to trace the 
custom of painting with red directly back to cannibalism, and that 
is among the man-eaters of the New Hebrides, where, when a man 
died, and his body was laid out in a piece of thick native cloth, “the 
face was kept exposed and painted red.” I believe with this prac- 
tice must ultimately be correlated the red-painted faces of the Corin- 
thian Dionysi. 

Another point of considerable interest and importance in the evo- 
lution of stone worship is connected with the migration of sacred 
stones. When the Israelites left Egypt, according to the narrative 
in Exodus, they carried the bones of Joseph with them. When 
Rachel left her father’s tent she stole the family teraphim to accom- 
pany heron her wanderings. When Aineas flew from burning Troy, 
he bore away to his ships his country’s gods, his Lares and Penates. 
All of these tales, no doubt, are equally unhistorical, but they repre- 
sent what, to the people who framed the legends, seemed perfectly 
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natural and probable conduct. Just in the same way, when stone- 
worshippers migrate from one country to another, they are likely to 
carry with them their sacred stones, or at least the most portable or 
holiest of the number. 

Here isa very good illustrative case, once more from that most valu- 
able store-house, Turner’s Samoa. The Fijian gods and goddesses we 
saw, according to Tylor, “had their abodes or shrines in black stones 
like smooth round mile-stones, and there received their offerings of 
food.”” But on a certain Samoan island, says Mr. Turner— 

“In a district said to have been early populated by settlers from Fiji, a 
number of fancy Fijian stones were kept in a temple, and worshipped in time 
of war. The priest, in consulting them, built them up in the form of a wall, 
and then watched to see how they fell. If they fell to the westward, it was a 


sign that the enemy there was to be driven; but if they fell to eastward, that 
was a warning of defeat, and delay in making an attack was ordered accord- 


ingly.” 


I cannot find room here for many detailed instances of similar 
migrations, but there are two examples in Britain so exceedingly 
interesting that even in so hasty a notice I cannot pass them by 
without a brief mention. The inner or smaller stones at Stonehenge 
are known to be of remote origin, belonging to rocks not found 
nearer Salisbury Plain‘ than Cumberland in one direction or 


Belgium in the other. They are surrounded by a group of much 
larger stones, arranged as trilithons, but carved out of the common 
sarsen blocks distributed over the neighbouring country. I have 
tried to show elsewhere that these smaller igneous rocks, untouched 
by the tool,’ were the ancient sacred stones of an immigrant tribe 
that came into Britain from the Continent, probably over a broad 
land-belt which then existed where the Straits of Dover now flow; 
and that the strangers on their arrival in Britain erected these their 
ancestral gods on the Plain of Amesbury, and further contributed 
to their importance and appearance by surrounding them with a 
circle of the biggest and most imposing grey-wethers that the new 
country in which they had settled could easily afford. 

The other case is that of the Scone stone. This sacred block, 
according to the accredited legend, was originally the ancestral god 
of the Irish Scots, on whose royal tumulus at Tara it once stood. It 
was carried by them to Argyllshire on their first invasion, and 
placed in a cranny of the wall (say modern versions) at Dunstaffnage 
Castle. When the Scotch kings removed to Scone, Kenneth IT. took 
the stone to his new lowland residence. Thence Edward I. carried 
it off to England, where it has ever since remained in Westminster 
Abbey, as part of the chair in which the sovereigns of Britain sit at 

(1) So Moses commanded the children of Israel to build ‘‘an altar of whole stones, 
over which no man hath lift up any iron ;”’ and so of the boulders composing the altar 


on Mount Ebal it was said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them.” The 
conservatism of religion kept up the archaic fashion for sacred purposes. 
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their coronation. The immense significance of these facts or tales 
will be seen more clearly when we come to consider the analogies of 
the Hebrew ark. Meanwhile, it may help to explain the coronation 
usage and the legend that wherever the Stone of Destiny is found 
“the Scots in place must reign,” if I add a couple of analogous cases 
from the history of the same mixed Celtic race. According to Dr. 
O’Donovan, the inauguration stone of the O’Donnells stood on a 
tumulus in the midst of a large plain; and on this sacred stone, 
called the Flagstone of the Kings, the elected chief stood to receive 
the white wand or sceptre of kingship. <A cylindrical obelisk, used 
for the same purpose, stands to this day, according to Dr. Petrie, in 
the Rath-na-Riogh. So, too, M‘Donald was crowned King of the 
Isles, standing on a sacred stone, with an impression on top to receive 
his feet. He based himself, as it were, upon the geds his ancestors. 
The Tara stone even cried aloud, Professor Rhys tells us, when the 
true king placed his feet above it. The coronation stone exists in 
other countries ; for example, in Hebrew history, or half-history, we 
learn that when Abimelech was made king it was “by the plain of 
the pillar that was in Shechem;” and when Jehoash was anointed 
by Jehoiada, “the king stood by a pillar, as the manner was.” 

Now, it is quite true that Mr. Skene, the best authority on Celtic 
Scotland, rejects this story of the Stone of Destiny in most parts as 
legendary: he believes the Scone stone to have been merely the 
sacred coronation block of the Pictish Kings at Scone, and never to 
have come from Ireland at all. Professor Ramsay thinks it is a 
piece of red sandstone broken off the rock of that district of Scotland. 
Even Professor Rhys (who gives a most interesting account of the 
Tara Stone) seems to have doubts as to the migration. But, true or 
not, the story will amply serve my purpose here; for I use it only 
to illustrate the equally dubious wanderings of a Hebrew fetish, at 
which we will arrive in due time; and one legend is surely always 
the best possible parallel of another. 

In course of time, as religions develop, and especially as a few 
great gods grow to overshadow the minor ancestral Lares and spirits, 
it often comes about that sacred stones of the older faith have a new 
religious significance given them in the later system. Thus we have 
seen the Argives worshipped their old sacred stone under the name 
of Zeus Kappotas; the Thespians identified theirs with the later 
Hellenic Eros; and the Megarians considered a third as the repre- 
sentative of Phabus. The original local sacred stone of Delos has 
been found on the spot where it originally stood, beneath the feet of 
the statue of the Delian Apollo. And this, Iam glad to see, is Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s view also; for he remarks of the Greek fetish-stones, 
‘They were blocks which bore the names of gods, Hera, or Apollo, 
names perhaps given, as De Brosses says, to the old fetishistic objects 
of worship, after the anthropomorphic gods entered [I should say, 
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were developed in] Hellas.” So, too, in India, the local sacred 
stones have been identified with the deities of the Hindu pantheon ; 
Mr. Hislop remarks that in every part of the Deccan (where Hindu- 
ism is of comparatively late introduction) four or five stones may 
often be seen in the ryot’s field, placed in a row and daubed with 
red paint, which the peasants call the Five Pandavas; but, says 
Mr. Tylor, ‘he reasonably takes these Hindu names to have super- 
seded more ancient appellations.” Islam, in like manner, has adcpted 
the Kaaba, the great black stone of the Holy Place at Mecca; and 
the Egyptian religion gave a new meaning to the pillar or monolith, 
by shaping it as an obelisk to represent a ray of the rising sun-god. 

Sometimes the sanctity of the antique stones was secured in the 
later faith by connecting them with some legend or episode of the 
orthodox religion. Thus the ancient sacred stone kept at Delphi— 
no doubt the original oracle of that great shrine, as the rude Delian 
block was the precursor of the Delian Apollo—was explained with 
reference to the later Hellenic belief by the myth that it was the 
stone which Kronos swallowed in mistake for Zeus: an explanation 
doubtless due to the fact that this fetish was kept, like Monigan’s 
Trish idol and the Samoan god, wrapped up in flannel; and in the 
myth, Rhea deceived Kronos by offering him, instead of Zeus, a 
stone wrapped in swaddling bands. There is here indeed food for 
much reflection. The sacred stone of the Trezenians, in like 
manner, lay in front of the temple; but it was Hellenized, so to 
speak, by the story that on it the Trozenian elders sat when they 
purified Orestes from the murder of his mother. 

In modern Europe, .as everybody knows, a similar Christianiza- 
tion of holy wells, holy stones, and holy places has been managed 
by connecting them with legends of saints, or by the still simpler 
device of marking a cross upon them. The cross has a threefold 
value: in the first place, it drives away from their accustomed haunts 
the ancient gods or spirits, always envisaged in early Christian and 
medizeval thought as devils or demons; in the second place, it asserts 
the supremacy of the new faith; and in the third place, by confer- 
ring a fresh sanctity upon the old holy place or object, it induces 
the people to worship the cross by the mere habit of resorting to the 
shrine at which their ancestors so long worshipped. Gregory’s well 
known advice to St. Augustine on this matter is but a single ex- 
ample of what went on over all Christendom. In many cases, crosses 
in Britain are still found firmly fixed in old sacred stones, usually 
recognisable by their unwrought condition. The finest example in 
Europe is probably the gigantic monolith of Plumen in Brittany, 
topped by an insignificant little cross, and still resorted to by the 
peasants (especially the childless) as a great place of worship. The 
prehistoric monuments of Narvia in the Isle of Man have been 
Christianized by having crosses deeply incised upon them. Other 
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cases, like the Black Stones of Iona, which gave sanctity to that 
Holy Isle long before the time of Columba, will doubtless occur at 
once to every reader. With many of the Scotch sculptured stones, 
it is difficult to decide whether they were originally erected as 
crosses, or are prehistoric monuments externally Christianised. 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to suggest the ultimate derivation 
of all sacred stones from sepulchral monuments, and to point out 
the very large part which they bear in the essential of religion— 
that is to say, worship—everywhere. There is, however, one par- 
ticular application of the subject to which I wish to call special 
attention, because of its comparative novelty and its peculiar interest 
as regards our own popular European religion. Hitherto in this 
essay, I have intentionally made but very few allusions to the faith 
and the sacred stones of the Hebrews, because I wished first to give 
a general view of the whole ramifications and modifications of stone- 
worship before coming down to the particular instance in which we 
modern Europeans are all most deeply interested. I will now, how- 
ever, give a brief summary of what seems to me most suggestive 
and important in the early Semitic stone-cult. These results are 
no doubt already familiar in outline to most cultivated readers, 
but it is possible they may appear in a somewhat new light when 
regarded in connection with the general history of stone-worship as 
here elucidated. 

That the Semites, as well as other early nations, were stone-wor- 
shippers we know from a great number of positive instances. The 
stone pillars of Baal and the wooden Ashera-cones were the chief 
objects of adoration in the Phenician religion. The Stone of 
Bethel was apparently a menhir: the cairn of Mizpeh was doubtless 
a sepulchral monument. The Israelites under Joshua, we are told, 
built a Gilgal of twelve standing stones ; and other instances in the 
early traditions of the Hebrews will be noticed in their proper place 
later on. Similarly, among the Arabs of the time of Mohammed, 
two of the chief deities were Manah and Lat, the one a rock, the 
other a sacred stone or stone idol: and the Kaaba itself, the great 
black stone of local worship, even the Prophet was compelled to 
recognize and Islamize by adopting it bodily into his monotheistic 
religion. 

In much the same way, after the exclusive worship of the local 
Hebrew god, Jahweh, had begun to make headway among the 
Jews, it became the policy of the “ Jehovist” priests to Jehovize 
and to consecrate the sacred stones of Palestine by bringing them 
into connection with the Jehovistic legend and the tales of the Patri- 
archs. Thus Professor Cheyne comments as follows upon the pas- 
sage in Isaiah where the prophet mocks the partizan of the old poly- 
theistic creed as a stone-worshipper,— Among the smooth stones of 
the valley is thy portion: they, they are thy lot: Even to them 
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hast thou poured a drink offering: Thou hast offered a meat 
offering :— 

“The large smooth stones referred to above were the fetishes of the primitive 
Semitic races, and anointed with oil, according to a widely spread custom. It 
was such a stone which Jacob took for a pillow, and afterwards consecrated by 
pouring oil upon it. The early Semites and reactionary idolatrous Israelites 
called such stones Bethels . . . . é.e., houses of Hi (the early Semitic word for 
God)' ... . In spite of the efforts of the ‘ Jehovist’ who desired to convert 
these ancient fetishes into memorials of patriarchal history, the old heathenish 
use of them seems to have continued, especially in secluded places.” 


Besides the case of the stone at Bethel, there is the later one (in 
our narrative) when Jacob and Laban made a covenant, “ and Jacob 
took a stone, and set it up fora pillar. And Jacob said unto his 
brethren, Gather stones; and they took stones and made an heap: 
and they did eat there upon the heap.’ So, once more, at Shalem, 
he erects an altar called El-Elohe-Israel ; he sets a pillar upon the 
grave of Rachel, and another at the place at Luz where God ap- 
peared to him. Of like import is the story of the twelve stones 
which the twelve men take out of Jordan to commemorate the pas- 
sage of the tribes. All are clearly attempts to Jehovize these early 
sacred stones by connecting them with incidents in the Jehovistic 
version of the ancient Hebrew legends. 

That such stones, however, were worshipped in early times, before 
the cult of Jahweh had become an exclusive one among his devotees, 
is evident from the Jehovistic narrative itself, which has not wholly 
succeeded in concealing all traces of earlier religion. Samuel judged 
Israel every year at Bethel, the place of Jacob’s sacred pillar; at 
Gilgal, the place where Joshua’s twelve stones were set up; and at 
Mizpeh, where stood the cairn surmounted by the pillar of Laban’s 
covenant. He himself “took a stone and set it between Mizpeh and 
Shen ;” and its very name, Eben-ezer, “the stone of help,’’ shows 
that it was originally worshipped before proceeding on an expedi- 
tion, though the Jehovistic gloss, ‘saying, Hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us,” does its best, of course, to obscure the real meaning.” It 
was to the stone-circle of Gilgal that Samuel directed Saul to go 
down, saying, “I will come down unto thee, to offer burnt-offerings, 
and to sacrifice sacrifices of peace-offerings.” It was at the cairn of 
Mizpeh that Saul was chosen king; and after the victory over the 
Ammonites, Saul went once more to the great Stonehenge at Gilgal 
to “renew the kingdom,” and “there they made Saul king before 
Jahweh in Gilgal; and there they sacrificed sacrifices of peace- 
offerings before Jahweh.” This passage is a very instructive and 


(1) Say rather, ‘for a god.” 

(2) At Perau, in New Guinea, Mr. Chalmers saw “a large peculiarly-shaped stone,” 
by name Ravai, considered very sacred. Sacrifices are made to it, and it is more 
particularly addressed in times of fighting. ‘‘ Before setting forth, offerings are pre- 
sented, with food,” and the stone is entreated to precede the warriors into battle. 
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important one, because here we see that in the opinion of the writer 
at least Jahweh was then domiciled at Gilgal. 

Observe, however, that when Saul was directed to go to find his 
father’s asses, he was sent first to Rachel’s pillar at Telzah, and then 
to the plain of Tabor, where he was to meet “three men going up to 
God [not to Jahweh] at Bethel,” evidently to sacrifice, “ one carry- 
ing three kids, and another carrying three loaves of bread, and 
another carrying a bottle of wine.” These and many other like 
memorials of stone-worship lie thickly scattered through the early 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures, sometimes openly avowed, and 
sometimes cloaked under a thin veil of Jehovism. 

On the other hand, at the present day, the Palestine exploration 
has shown that no rude stone monuments exist in Palestine proper, 
though east of the Jordan they are common in all parts of the 
country. How, then, are we to explain their disappearance? 
Major Conder thinks that when pure Jehovism finally triumphed 
under Hezekiah and Josiah, the Jehovists destroyed all these “ idol- 
atrous”’ stones throughout the Jewish dominions, in accordance with 
the injunctions in the book of Deuteronomy to demolish the religious 
emblems of the Canaanites. Jahweh, the god of the Hebrews, was 
a jealous God, and he would tolerate no other sacred stones within 
his own jurisdiction. 

And who or what was this Jahweh himself, this local and ethnic 
god of the Israelites, who would suffer no other god or sacred mono- 
lith to live near him ? 

I will not lay stress upon the point that when Joshua was dying, 
according to the legend, he “took a great stone” and set it up by 
an oak that was “by the sanctuary of Jahweh,” saying that it had 
heard all the words of Jahweh. That document is too doubtful in 
terms to afford us much authority. But I will merely point out 
that at the time when we first seem to catch clear historic glimpses 
of true Jahweh worship, we find Jahweh, whoever or whatever that 
mystic object might have been, located with his ark at the Twelve 
Stones at Gilgal. It is quite clear that in “the camp at Gilgal,” as 
the later compilers believed, Jahweh, god of Israel, who had brought 
his people up out of Egypt, remained till the conquest of the land was 
completed. But after the end of the conquest, the tent in which 
he dwelt was removed to Shiloh; and that Jahweh went with it is 
clear from the fact that Joshua cast lots for the land there “ before 
Jahweh, our God.” He was there still when Hannah and her 
husband went up to Shiloh to sacrifice unto Jahweh; and when 
Samuel ministered unto Jahweh before Eli the priest. That Jahweh 
made a long stay at Shiloh is, therefore, it would seem, a true old 
tradition—a tradition of the age just before the historical beginnings 
of the Hebrew annals. 

But Jahweh was an object of portable size, for, omitting for the 
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present the descriptions in the Pentateuch, which seem likely to be 
of late date, and not too trustworthy, through their Jehovistic 
editing, he was carried from Shiloh in his ark to the front during 
the great battle with the Philistines at Ebenezer; and the Philistines 
were afraid, for they said, “ A god is come into the camp.” But 
when the Philistines captured the ark, the rival god, Dagon, fell 
down and broke in pieces—so Hebrew legend declared—before the 
face of Jahweh. After the Philistines restored the sacred object, it 
rested for a time at Kirjath-jearim, till David, after the capture 
of Jerusalem from the Jebusites, went down to that place to bring 
up from thence the ark of the god; and as it went, on a new cart, 
they “played before Jahweh on all manner of instruments,” and 
David himself, “danced before Jahweh.” Jahweh was then placed 
in the tent or tabernacle that David had prepared for him, till 
Solomon built the first temple, “the house of Jahweh,” and Jahweh’s 
ark was set up in it, “in the oracle of the house, the most holy place, 
even under the wings of the cherubim.” Just so Mr. Chalmers tells us 
that when he was at Perau, in New Guinea, the peculiarly-shaped 
holy stone, Ravai, and the two wooden idols, Epe and Kivava, 
“made long ago and considered very sacred,” were for the moment 
“located in an old house, until all the arrangements necessary for 
their removal to the splendid new dubu prepared for them are com- 
pleted.” And so, too, at the opposite end of the scale of civilisation, 
as Mr. Lang puts it, “the fetish-stones of Greece were those which 
occupied the holy of holies of the most ancient temples, the 
mysterious fanes within dark cedar or cypress groves, to which men 
were hardly admitted.” 

That Jahweh himself, in the most ancient traditions of the race, 
was similarly concealed within his chest or ark in the holy of holies, 
is evident, I think, to any attentive reader. It is true, the later 
Jehovistic glosses of Exodus and Deuteronomy, composed after the 
Jehovistic worship had become purified and spiritualised, do their 
best to darken the comprehension of this matter by making the 
presence of Jahweh seem always incorporeal; and even in the earlier 
traditions, the phrase “the ark of the covenant of Jahweh”’ is often 
substituted for the simpler and older one, “the ark of Jahweh.” 
But even through all the disfigurements with which the scribes of 
the age of Josiah and of the return from the captivity have overlaid 
the primitive story, we can still see clearly in many places that 
Jahweh himself was at first personally present in the ark that 
covered him. And though the scribes (evidently ashamed of the 
early worship they had outlived) protest somewhat vehemently more 
than once, “ There was nothing in the ark save the two tables of 
stone which Moses put there at Horeb, when Jahweh made a 
covenant with the children of Israel, when they came out of the land 
of Egypt,” yet this much at least even they admit—that the 
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object or objects concealed in the ark consisted of a sculptured stone 
or stones; and that to dance or sing before this stone or these 
stones was equivalent to dancing or singing before the face of 
Jahweh. 

The question whether the mysterious body concealed in the ark 
was or was not a linga or other phallic object 1 purposely omit to 
discuss here, as not cognate to our present inquiry. It is sufficient 
to insist that from the evidence before us, first, it was Jahweh him- 
self, and second, it was an object made of stone. Further than that 
*twere curious to inquire, and I for one do not desire to pry into the 
mysteries. 

Not to push the argument too far, then, we may say this much is 
fairly certain. The children of Israel in early times carried about 
with them a tribal god, Jahweh, whose presence in their midst was 
intimately connected with a certain ark or chest, containing a stone 
object or objects. This chest was readily portable, and could be 
carried to the front in case of warfare. They did not know the 
origin of the object in the ark with certainty, but they regarded it 
emphatically as “ Jahweh their god, which led them out of the land 
of Egypt.” Even after its true nature had been spiritualized away 
into a great national deity, the most unlimited and incorporeal the 
world has ever known (as we get him in the best and purest work of 
the prophets), the imagery of later times constantly returns to the 
old idea of a stoneor menhir. In the embellished account of the 
exodus from Egypt, Jahweh goes before the Israelites as a pillar oz 
monolith of cloud by day and of fire by night. According to Leviti- 
cal law his altar must be built of unhewn stone, “for if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it thou hast polluted it.” It is as a Rock that the 
prophets often figuratively describe Jahweh, using the half-forgotten 
language of an earlier day to clothe their own sublimer and more 
purified conceptions. It is to the Rock of Israel—the sacred stone 
of the tribe—that they look for succour. Nay, even when Josiah 
accepted the forged roll of the law and promised to abide by it, “the 
king stood by a pillar (a menhir) and made a covenant before Jahweh.” 
Even to the last we see in vague glimpses the real original nature of 
the worship of that jealous god, who caused Dagon to break in pieces 
before him, and would allow no other sacred stones to remain unde- 
molished within his tribal boundaries. 

I don’t see, therefore, how we can easily avoid the obvious in- 
ference that Jahweh, the god of the Hebrews, the god of Abraham 
and of Isaac and of Jacob, the god who later became sublimated and 
etherialized into the God of Christianity, was in his origin nothing 
more nor less than the ancestral fetish-stone of the people of Israel, 
however sculptured, and perhaps, in the very last resort of all, the 
monumental pillar of some early Semitic sheikh or chieftain. 

Grant ALLEN. 
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Tur so-called “ Cretan Insurrection of 1889” is over, and with the 
amnesty which is now granted, or on the point of being granted by 
the Sublime Porte, it is hoped by those best informed that the island 
will remain peaceful for a few years. As far as the actual insurrec- 
tion itself is concerned, it may well be called, in homely phrase, a 
“storm in a tea-cup,” but it has given rise to such extensive and 
active interest that it may be worth a short description and a few 
remarks from an observer on the spot. 

It appears that in the early part of the summer, in the month of 
July, the Christians at Rethymo and in other districts where they 
are in the majority began to pillage, burn, and destroy the houses 
of the neighbouring Mahomedans. These latter at once retaliated in 
the districts of Canea and Candia, where they have the majority, by 
pillaging and burning the houses of the neighbouring Christians. A 
few local faction fights occurred, notably at a place near Candia, 
where the Mahomedans attacked a Christian village and were 
repulsed by the inhabitants. Great terror fell upon the inhabitants 
of the disturbed districts, which by no means extended to the whole 
island, and the minority of each district, Christian or Moslem as the 
case might be, fled to the towns, chiefly Canea and Candia, but some 
to Rethymo, for shelter. The majorities who remained at home of 
course took advantage of this retreat, and completely ruined and 
plundered the property of the absentees, both Christian churches 
and Turkish mosques being included in the destruction ; and armed 
bands of each party went about the country with the intention of 
murdering any of the opposite faction they might meet, so that it 
was quite unsafe for any honest person to venture outside the towns 
without a strong escort. Whole villages were thus reduced to ashes 
and ruins, and entirely abandoned by their inhabitants, no work 
was attempted in the fields, and tracts of country extending for 
miles appeared quite deserted. Inside the towns also great alarm 
existed, for it was feared that the refugees from the country, being 
on short commons, and excited by religious fanaticism, might rise 
upon the inhabitants, or fight amongst themselves. Every person who 
would feed the soldiers composing it was provided with a guard over 
his house. At Candia, where over twenty thousand of these unfor- 
tunates had taken refuge, this alarm was fostered by a Turk, who, 
one of his relatives having been slain by a Christian, ran amuck 
through the streets with a Martini-Henry rifle, killing an Italian 
master-mariner, and wounding one other Christian. For one day a 
panic prevailed in the town. 
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Meanwhile many of the better class of inhabitants who were abl 
to afford the expense left the island for a time, and with them went 
many who, as will be seen, were responsible for a great deal of the 
mischief done. At the same time the Turkish authorities made no 
attempt to repress the disorders, and probably were quite unable to 
do so, for the force of troops was very small, and the local gendar- 
merie either disbanded itself or was disbanded, having been without 
pay for some time, and being, on account of relationship to and 
religious sympathies with the insurgents, unfit for any serious duty 
under the circumstances. 

Further, in the immediate neighbourhood of the two large towns, 
Canea and Candia, where most of the troops were stationed, the dis- 
turbers were Mahomedans, and perhaps the authorities were un- 
willing to take measures against their own co-religionists whilst the 
Christian offenders in the farther districts were still beyond their 
reach. So matters went on until towards the end of August, Shakir 
Pacha arrived as Governor-General at Canea, and Abdul Kerim 
Pacha as Governor at Candia, replacing in both cases worn out and 
useless old men; and then large reinforcements of troops having 
been brought from Syria and Smyrna, a systematic attempt was 
made to pacify the country. 

The first step was to place the disturbed districts under martial 
law, and to forbid the carrying of arms. This latter order had an 
immediate and most beneficial effect, for the fear of an outbreak in 
the towns was at once allayed, and the disturbances in the country 
soon ceased, which they would never have done so long as every 
rascal was allowed to swagger about with a Martini rifle slung at his 
back, and a belt full of knives and pistols. The two pachas then 
sallied forth into the country, each in his' own district, and, having 
quieted the disturbances which still continued in some places, made 
some arrests and garrisoned each village sufficiently; they gave 
orders for the refugees to return to their villages, where such pro- 
vision and shelter was prepared for them as circumstances permitted. 
Next came the restitution of stolen property, which proved to be a 
very laborious task, and over which most of the charges of atrocity 
against the Turkish officials and soldiers arose. Many prominent 
Cretans were at the same time set down as leaders of the insurrection, 
and gradually arrests were made amongst their number, the Govern- 
ment not daring, or perhaps wisely refraining from, wholesale arrest. 
Many of these persons, therefore, had time to plot their escape, and 
get away to Athens and other places in Greece, where they invented 
and exaggerated accounts of atrocities by the Turks in Crete, and 
represented the island to be in a much worse state than ever, 
although at the time the country was safe and quiet. The atrocities 
were represented as belonging to five classes :— 
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1. Arrest of innocent persons, or those against whom no evidence 
could be obtained, and their detention in prison for an indefinite 
period without trial. 

2. Inhuman flogging of Christian prisoners generally innocent. 

3. Outrage of women by soldiers. 

4. General acts of cruelty and pillage committed against Chris- 
tians by the soldiers. 

5. Violation of Christian tombs. 

These charges, except the last, to which further reference will be 
made, have been nearly altogether disproved by the careful inves- 
tigations of the British Consul, who, with full power to make every 
inquiry he wished, with permission to visit all prisons and question 
the prisoners, out of fifty-eight charges brought before him in one 
district, and investigated on the spot, was only able to substantiate 
two charges of cruelty and extortion by soldiers or the Albanian 
gendarmes now employed in the country. Of flogging in the prisons 
the evidence amounted to the fact that persons convicted of having 
stolen goods, and who refused to say where the articles were 
bestowed, were stimulated to communicate their secrets by the lash, 
and that in no case was the punishment severe, for the sufferers 
usually confessed after a few blows. A boy was said to have been 
forced to carry a heavy stone (stolen property) more than a mile, and 
to have been flogged unmercifully all the way. The distance the 
stone was carried was proved to be only a few yards, and there was 
no evidence of the flogging. The best authenticated case of outrage 
on women was thus truthfully explained: A man who had a spite 
against the family of the supposed victim gave out that she had 
been ravished by soldiers, so that the family might be popularly 
held disgraced by the misfortune which had befallen one of its 
members. 

It did appear that in some cases the soldiers and gendarmes had 
acted roughly, and had used a certain amount of violence in obtain- 
ing supplies from the people; but their conduct in this respect was 
not so bad as that which has often characterised the proceedings of 
far more civilised armies acting in far more civilised countries and 
under less irritating conditions. In one item in their line of con- 
duct the authorities were certainly unwise and probably guilty of 
partiality : although it is proved that they took every precaution 
to discourage violence among their subordinates, and to punish it 
when detected, they confined their arrests chiefly to Christians, both 
on charges of inciting to disturbance and on charges of pillage and 
possession of stolen property, for which latter it is said that very 
superficial search was made in the case of suspected Turks. 

Shakir Pacha, however, remained unmoved in the midst of all the 
outcry made against him and his officers, and firmly carried out his 
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programme, which included the restitution of stolen property, punish 
ment of those convicted on evidence of pillage, arson, or possession 
of stolen goods, and the arrest of the more prominent leaders. Until 
this work was completed he turned a deaf ear to the repeated and 
noisy demands for an amnesty, chiefly made by the friends of those 
leaders who had fled or been arrested. This amnesty, which, when 
it was first demanded, meant simply that every rioter should remain 
unpunished, and that every possessor of stolen property should keep 
it, has at length been recommended and officially applied for by 
Shakir Pacha, and is on the point of being granted, if it be not 
already granted, by the Sublime Porte. 

Such in the fewest possible words is the story of this “Cretan 
Insurrection,” which has excited the interest, and, in the opinion of 
some, threatened the peace of Europe. As a matter of fact it is 
obvious that there was no insurrection at all, that is, no resistance 
to or attack upon the powers of the state, but simply a prolonged 
series of mutual persecutions by two parties in the country, unsup- 
pressed for some time on account of the weakness and dilatoriness 
of the Government. In the whole disturbance about two hundred 
people lost their lives. 

Unimportant as this outbreak was in itself, and grossly as it was 
exaggerated, its causes and attendant conditions offer several inter- 
esting points for consideration which will now be put before the 
reader. The “ odium theologicum” certainly stands high in impor- 
tance as a predisposing cause of the chronic discontent of the 
Cretans ; here the cross cannot live in peace beside the crescent as it 
does in other parts of the world; but the reason why it cannot do 
so is difficult to find. Both parties enjoy perfect freedom in the 
practice of their respective religions, neither is more favoured than 
the other by any attendant circumstance, neither can hope by any 
practicable means to convert the other, or to expel it from the 
country, neither is injured in any way by the existence of the other 
close beside it. The ruling power certainly does belong to the 
religion of the minority of the people, but this power does not inter- 
fere at all in the making of their laws, nor much in their adminis- 
tration, and the majority might well consider themselves amply 
repaid for their endurance of this sentimental grievance by the 
complete liberty they enjoy, and by their present freedom from 
many grave burdens which any change in the political relations of 
the island must cast upon them. The reason may perhaps be found 
to be partly the system of extreme non-intervention in local affairs 
practised by the Turks, so that on account of their political freedom 
the Cretans have waxed intolerant of the religion of their rulers, 
and partly that neither religion depends, so to speak, on the clemency 
of the other. If the Christians possessed all the power, if they 
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were in a position to drive the Mahomedans out of the island, they 
might on account of their very strength then soften their hearts and 
tolerate as acknowledged inferiors those whose existence as equals 
they find insupportable. Further, the hold of the Government on 
the island is avowedly weak ; if it were strong enough to repress 
sternly and quickly every outbreak of fanaticism, then perhaps the 
present hatred would in the course of years be diminished and might 
finally expire. 

The internal political condition of the country, promoted and 
fostered by the electoral system, is also an important predisposing 
cause Of these outbreaks. The elections occur frequently, and so 
keep party spirit in a continually active state: and party spirit runs 
high even in the most peaceful times, for it is the be-all and the 
end-all of the political interests of the country. What other object 
could interest the local politician is not readily apparent, since the 
representative assembly administers no revenue, imposes no taxes, 
undertakes no public works, rests satisfied with the statute book as it 
stands, and seems to fulfil no really useful function. But this is 
not the worst feature of their political system. In a weak moment, 
after one of their revolutions, the Turks granted to the people the power 
to elect their own judges. I have no hesitation in saying, and my 
opinion is confirmed by every person with whom I have discussed 
the affairs of the island, that this privilege is the principal cause of 
the chronic discontent which prevails. Except the religious ques- 
tion there is no other reason for chronic discontent; no other 
country on earth enjoys such advantages with respect to freedom as 
does Crete. They pay only the most nominal tax of ten per cent. 
on property, and the collection of this impost is so carelessly per- 
formed that no one who wishes has any difficulty in evading it; their 
customs duties are very light, and they are not subject to compul- 
sory military service. The only complaint is that justice cannot be 
obtained. However upright a judge may be in intention, he cannot 
be expected to give decisions adverse to a member of the party to 
which he owes his seat on the bench, and to which he trusts for the 
continuance of his office and his livelihood. So it comes to pass that 
where a Mahomedan is elected judge all decisions between members 
of the opposing factions are given in favour of Moslems, while in 
the court of a Christian judge no Mussulman can hope for justice. 

To these predisposing causes may be added as exciting causes the 
direct incitement to insurrection by certain Cretan politicians of the 
better class, and the action of foreign agents among the people. 
Members of the well-to-do classes in Crete have been of late years, 
and are still, in the habit of sending their sons to schools and col- 
leges in various large European towns to be educated. These young 
men, after the ordinary college course, often go further and become 
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members of professions, chiefly law and medicine, before returning 
to their native land. During their absence they have necessarily 
picked up many new ideas, acquired the taste for the amusements 
and occupations of modern European life, and have become often 
deeply interested in the political tendencies of the age in the direc- 
tion of democracy, and even Socialism, whose doctrines exercise such 
a fascinating influence over the minds of young men. On their 
return they suffer terribly from ennui, they have no theatres or other 
places of public amusement, and no clubs, and they find that the pro- 
fession by which they hoped to gain a livelihood is already greatly 
overstocked, leaving to each of them but a small share of employ- 
ment. This state of affairs, so unsatisfactory to themselves, they 
readily attribute to the rottenness of Turkish rule, and to the poli- 
tical darkness under which the island groans. Full of new ideas 
picked up in the clubs and from the journalism of Athens and Paris, 
amply provided with leisure and limited in income by the absence of 
a lively demand for their professional services in the community, they 
readily fill up their spare time with political agitation and intrigue, 
and some perhaps fall a prey to the temptation of foreign gold. 
They persuade the people to believe that they are suffering horrible 
injustice at the hands of the Turk, who keeps away from the island 
the business, wealth, and pleasures of modern civilised life. They 
paint in glowing colours the delights of the great European cities 
they have visited, and hint that only the expulsion of the Turk is 
required to make Crete a similar paradise. Then, as on the occasion 
of the late outbreak, these agitators pass the word round that the 
time is ripe; they throw out advice to their followers and hearers to 
repair to the mountains and raise the people, and the mountaineers 
are always ready for the fray when judiciously excited. But when 
the embers have thus been blown into a flame these would-be dema- 
gogues take alarm at the light of the fire they have kindled. 

They find that the outbreak has become both too violent to be called 
with any shadow of plausibility a constitutional movement, and too 
scattered, disunited, and feeble to have any hope of eventually over- 
coming the Government when once the latter has organised its forces. 
They take flight in the first steamer to Athens, where they figure 
as Cretan patriots, intrigue with any Greek political party that may 
want a handle against the Government, spread absurd and exagge- 
rated reports of atrocities, &c., and try to fan as much as possible 
from a distance the outbreak they have not the courage to direct on 
the spot. There is no doubt that this class of persons is very largely 
responsible for the recent insurrection, and the Government has very 
wisely excluded several members of it from the amnesty. Of foreign 
agents I can say nothing, for I have not exact information as to 
their existence and movements. It was widely suspected that they 
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were at work, but I think no trustworthy evidence has been brought 
in any of the cases where the suspicion was publicly mooted. 

There is no doubt that a party in Greece was very anxious to drive 
their Government into active support of the insurgents, but it is 
difficult to imagine how any reasoning Greek could hope to benefit 
his own country or Crete in any way by such a course. That Russia 
has been acting through Greek agents is more than possible, but 
proof is wanting. 

With respect to the welfare of Crete itself it is difficult to suggest 
any change of Government which would be beneficial. Three 
courses are open, one of which is impossible, and the other two 
would almost certainly prove disastrous. 

The first alternative is a British protectorate, which would no 
doubt be the best thing for the island itself, and is the change most 
desired by the better part of the people, but it would never be per- 
mitted by the people of England or by the great powers of Europe. 
The second alternative is ‘Home Rule,” absolute political indepen- 
dence, which even the Cretans themselves are the first to admit as 
quite beyond their abilities. The third course is annexation to 
Greece, which is ardently desired by a large party in the island and 
by a large party in Greece. That it would be disastrous to both 
Greece and Crete is highly probable. 

The expense of setting up an administration throughout the island, 
of occupying it with troops and performing all the various duties of 
an annexing power, is probably a task beyond the financial and mili- 
tary resources of Greece to accomplish ; and a fair return of interest 
on the original outlay could not be expected for years from the 
revenues of the island. The Cretans would find themselves in a far 
worse position than their present one. 

The price they would have to pay for forming part of a constitu- 
tional and enlightened state would include such items as heavy 
taxation and compulsory military service. The Customs duties of 
Greece are enormous, even on the most simple and necessary articles, 
and would come as an unpleasant surprise to people who have at 
present only the very slightest acquaintance with these objectionable 
imposts. The annexation of Crete by Greece appears to me to be a 
task beyond the powers of the latter, and promising an exchange of 
whips for scorpions on the part of the former. 

The violation of Christian tombs has been attributed to Turkish soldiers by the 
British Consul in the absence of evidence that these acts were committed by anybody 
else. There is, however, no direct evidence that the soldiers were guilty. The British 
Consul is by far the best authority on Cretan affairs, and I will not venture to give an 
opinion contrary to his on this point. 

Since this article was written I have seen the published extracts from the British 
Consul’s despatches. I find that he attributes but little share in these outbreaks to 
religious fanaticism. All the residents in Crete to whom I have spoken insist upon the 
acute hatred between the two religions, and I know several who are themselves full of it. 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 


AFTER a twelve-hours’ run from Gravosa through the glorious sum- 
mer sea of the Bocche, our little steamer came to anchor off the 
Cattaro Quay at ten o’clock on a fine May morning. All my fellow- 
passengers appeared to be old hAabitués of the line, and went their 
several ways unmolested, even to a loathsome young priest in a tall 
hat with the fur brushed backwards, who had flirted unctuously with 
the best-looking ladies on board, and finally departed in their com- 
pany, leaving me a prey to the crowd of expectant touts. But as 
there was nothing to keep me in the town, I resisted the glowing 
accounts of its attractions, and ordered a carriage at once for Cet- 
tinje. The man in charge of my small roll of luggage assented to 
everything I had to say, and led me off, as I fondly hoped, to my 
conveyance. In a few minutes, however, he landed me at an hotel, 
and professed his intention of forthwith procuring the carriage, but 
something of covert enjoyment in his manner roused my vague sus- 
picions, and I inquired why he had not hailed one of those we had 
seen in the streets, how long a drive it was, and what the cost 
would be ? 

“ But, Eccelenza, you must have a special carriage, for the drive 
will take six or seven hours, and the fare will be twenty-five florins. 
But (this in the interest of his friend the hotel-keeper) it would be 
better if your Excellency would wait till the cool of the evening.” 

“Sir,” I replied, “I am neither an Excellency nor a lunatic, and 
if you imagine I am going to pay two sovereigns to go to Cettinje 
you are about to lose an illusion.” He shrugged his shoulders and 
asked what was then to be done? It would not be much easier or 
cheaper to procure a horse. The fact was that I had been deceived 
by the map, on which the distance looked a bare fifteen kilométres, 
instead of nearly forty, as it really is hy the circuitous road. 

“ But possibly,” with an ironical smile, “your Excellency would 
like to walk ?” 

Certainly ; I thought it would be much the best way, and bade 
him get a man to carry my things. After a vain attempt at dissua- 
sion the scamp started off on his errand, and in the end I had to 
avail myself of the shelter of the hotel, and sat down to a dish of 
huge curried prawns and a bottle of country wine to await. the deve- 
lopment of events. In half an hour a handsome Dalmatian lad came 
in and offered to be my guide and porter for five florins, two of 
which were to be paid in advance, to be left with his mother in 
case of accidents. On receipt of this largesse he retired to hand it over 
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to his parent, and to don his opankas, or mountain sandals, of which 
he was vastly proud ; and shortly before noon we left Cattaro under 
a scorching sun, and began the ascent of the mountain at whose foot 
it lies. Scarcely had we crossed the stream where the washerwomen 
were busy before we set foot on the first of the Echelles, as the eighty- 
two zigzag paths are called which take one halfway up the moun- 
tain. After five minutes my guide suggested I should take off my 
coat, and, piling it on the top of my other traps, went on rejoicing 
in his youth and the lightness of his opankas, which he compared to 
my heavy boots with many disparaging comments on the latter. I 
must confess [ momentarily envied him, but by the time we reached 
our destination the superiority of good English double-soles over 
flexible sandals was proved to my entire satisfaction and his great 
discomfiture. There can, indeed, be no question that, though they 
are the national shoes of the mountaineers, they are by no means fit 
for continued hard wear, as the Montenegrins tacitly allow by going 
barefoot over any piece of extra rough ground, and consoling them- 
selves with the truism that ‘“ When the opanka is worn out it is done 
with for ever ; but the sole of the foot re-covers itself.” During the 
Bocche insurrection in 1869 the experiment was made of putting 
one or two Austrian regiments into opankas, in order to dislodge the 
Krivoscians from their rocky fastnesses, but it proved a lamentable 
failure, and only reduced the men to entire helplessness. Comfort- 
able and light as they look, it requires the Montenegrin’s horny foot 
inside to wear them with any ease. 

Climbing is much the same all the world over, and the only note- 
worthy feature in our ascent was the atrocious heat reflected from the 
bare grey slabs of rock on every side. Long before reaching the 
summit I had added my shirt to my coat, and when, after two hours’ 
very stiff work, we stood at length on the crest of Kerstaz we felt we 
had well earned the refreshing breeze which greeted us from the 
other side, but which never blows in the fearful natural oven from 
which we had just emerged. The view from the top is magnificent, 
embracing not only the whole length of the Bocche, but stretching 
over the farther mountains, on to the Adriatic horizon beyond. The 
ascent is one of the steepest known, and Lady Strangford aptly 
describes the impression produced in saying that one “ has the feel- 
ing of ascending the highest tower in the world, and looking down 
from the top into the perpendicular depths below.” On our way up 
we overtook a Montenegrin, who, as being the first specimen of the 
race I had met in his native wilds, interested me considerably, In 
spite of the heat, he was dressed in a thick double-breasted waistcoat 
and felt-cloth jacket, with the inevitable struka over his shoulders. 
This integral part of every Montenegrin’s costume is a coarse black 
rug of raw goat’s hair six feet long by two wide. No inducements 
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are adequate to persuade the women to spin a broader paitern, conse- 
quently it is of little use except to sit upon. It is worn thrown over 
the shoulders with the two long-fringed ends draggling in the dust, 
and thus certainly forms some protection for the back against the 
rain, but leaves the chest and throat exposed. It is too narrow to 
wrap round one as a blanket, and, speaking from experience, I failed 
to get as much warmth and comfort out of three strukas as would 
have been given by a common Ulster coat or Scotch plaid. Our 
friend was very communicative, and insisted on accompanying us 
into Cettinje, whither he was himself bound. Whenever we stopped 
for a moment he spread his rug for my use, and was particularly 
anxious for me to wear it when we reached the higher and colder 
atmosphere. I was surprised to see that both he and the Dalmatian 
drank copiously from every running stream we came across. As he 
grew more at home with us he produced a letter from a brother of 
his, dated “‘ Johnsonville, California,” where he had been mining for 
many years, and I frequently heard later of others who had emigrated 
to the fields. Our companion had a general recollection of all the 
British Consuls and well-known travellers who had visited Monte- 
negro, and seemed astonished that I was not personally and intimately 
acquainted with all of them. On the whole, however, he was an 
intelligent, quick-witted fellow, full of stories and questions, and his 
company helped not a little to shorten the long walk. 

From Kerstaz we descended rapidly along the high-road to Negush, 
the birthplace of the reigning prince. Here we stopped for half an 
hour to refresh, steadfastly declining the entreaties of the landlady 
to lie down on her beds. She was very talkative, and exhibited with 
pride a dilapidated sheet of paper dated “8.8. Titania,” and setting 
forth that the writers had been storm-stayed at Kerstaz, and hos- 
pitably entreated by the old lady. This certificate was signed 
“Granville Waldegrave.—Ailsa,” and at her request I added a 
qualified endorsement. On resuming our march we came across a 
girl of about sixteen returning from Cattaro market. She had gone 
down with her sister to trade, and whilst the latter was bringing a 
pony laden with fish and other products of the port by the high- 
road, this damsel was taking the “ short cut” to announce her arrival 
and to dispose of the articles beforehand by arrangement. My lazy 
young dog of a Dalmatian at once seized the opportunity to enter 
into a bargain for the transfer of my luggage from himself to her, 
offering forty kreuzers for the job. The girl held out for eighty, 
and a compromise was finally arrived at for sixty, when she un- 
strapped her own pack, a good heavy one, and arranging my traps 
conveniently together with her own, slung them all on her back, 
hoisted an umbrella, and started gaily off at a great pace. At first I 
was somewhat inclined to remonstrate at seeing all my worldly goods 
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disappearing in this fashion, but both my companions assured me 
that I had nothing to fear, and should find them again at Cettinje, 
which turned out to be the case. After having thus got rid of my 
kit, and seeing me in the hands of the Montenegrin, my Dalmatian 
seemed to think his part of the contract had been performed, and 
hinted that he should like to go home. Being, however, not over 
pleased at the amusing bargain he had struck, I insisted on his 
accompanying me into Cettinje, where he arrived in sorry plight 
with his opankas worn through, and very footsore and lame. 

After leaving the plain of Negush we had another climb quite as 
steep and only a little less long than the first, before catching our 
first sight of the Albanian mountains, and fitful shimmers of silver in 
the afternoon sun which showed the Lake of Scutari. On the high- 
est peak to our right stood the tomb of Peter II., the last of the 
Viedikas or Bishop Princes, and as he saw it our Montenegrin 
devoutly crossed himself and muttered a prayer. From this point 
we came down into the Cettinje plain at a run almost, trotting 
where the path was smooth enough, and leaping from boulder to 
boulder in the more broken places. It was with a peculiar feeling 
about the knee-joints which I have never before experienced except 
after the ascent and descent of the Pyramids, that we scrambled 
across the last piece of mountain and debouched once more into the 
road which in an hour or so brought us to the door of the hotel as 
the clocks were striking six. There we found my luggage which 
had been already waiting half-an-hour ; and, after a refreshing tub, 
dinner was served. Unfortunately Prince Nikita had left the day 
before, and with him disappears half the life, such as it is, of his 
capital. Nevertheless a certain number of foreign gentlemen 
assembled at the table d’héte, for the hotel is the rendezvous of 
society in general, and in their company I passed a very pleasant 
evening chatting and smoking till midnight. Amongst them were 
the young Prince Danilo’s tutor, M. Piguet, to whose local know- 
ledge and sociable temper I was much indebted whilst at Cettinje, 
M. Matuvalia, Professor of the College, a highly educated and cul- 
tured gentlemen, the Austrian representative, and M. Lazar Costics, 
the editor of the “ Glas Crnagora,” or official journal, a man of very 
varied experience and wide views. 

Next morning I wished to change a twenty-pound note, but the 
combined goodwill and wealth of Cettinje was not equal to the 
occasion. I mention this merely as an instance of how simple is the 
life of a people whose capital does not even support an Israelitish 
money-changer. All salaries are paid in gold directly from the 
treasury, and it is not often that more than one gold piece changes 
hands in a time. All commercial transactions are carried on through 
the Jews at Cattaro, whither money is sent down by the diligence 
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as soon as received. I was much amused at seeing the departure of 
this diligence, which is nothing more nor less than a sturdy mule. The 
post is always carried on foot, one man sufficing for the mail bags, 
The town of Cettinje offers small attractions to the traveller, and 
several parties of tourists who had been led by curiosity to penetrate 
thus far into the Black Mountain during my residence, invariably 
expressed themselves satisfied after half-an-hour’s inspection, and 
forthwith returned to Cattaro. A knowledge of the glorious history 
of this heroic people is necessary in order to clothe the spot with 
living interest, and I would strongly recommend all future visitors a 
perusal of Frilley and Vlahovitz’s work (in French) as a fit prepar- 
ation to seeing something more than what strikes the casual observer 
in the primitive buildings, the wild rocks, and the simple peasants 
of Crnagora. 

In the evening of my first day I strolled up the Rijeka road as 
far as Belvedere, the point from which the finest view of the sur- 
rounding country is obtainable. There is a little chalet here, built 
for the reception of Prince Aiexander of Battenberg, from which he 
watched a company of Montenegrins scale the frowning cliff in twelve 
minutes, preserving their line, and shouting their war-cries up to 
the summit. 

M. Piguet, who was accompanying me in my walk, and who was 
present at the review, declared that they never ceased yelling 
comme des possédés.”’ The performance, which may not seem extra- 
ordinary on paper, aroused the liveliest admiration of the royal 
visitor, whose soldierly eye and training enabled him to appreciate 
its full value. 

The sun was setting stormily as we reached the jutting rock of Bel- 
vedere, and heavy banks of leaden cloud were piled round the flanks 
of the farther mountains, whose feet were thus wrapped in shadow 
whilst their snowy crests shone pure and sparkling against the 
lowering sky. The lake of Scutari was shrouded in mist, but now 
and again a stray patch would be lit up through a rift in some driving 
cloud. M. Piguet was much disappointed at the weather, but though 
I saw the same view later, on bright evenings, I could not agree 
with him that my first experience was worth nothing. On the way 
back we passed a massive rock on the right of the high-road which 
requires very little imagination to transform it into the sculptured 
resemblance of a colossal woman’s form, stretched at full length, 
face upwards, with a dagger plunged into her throat. It goes by 
the name of Crna Greda, and bears an evil reputation, for it was 
here that Missirli, the famous brigand refugee, was assassinated by 
two men who had made friends with him in hospital, and led him 
thither for a walk. Missirli had fled to Montenegro to escape 
justice, and it was generally believed at the time that his murderers 
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were hired by the Austrian Government, who had in vain, it was 
said, demanded his extradition. The tragedy took place on the 
evening of the Emperor’s birthday, which was being celebrated in 
Cettinje with the usual rejoicing and fireworks, and it was pretended 
that the assassins were warned by rockets from the Austrian 
Legation of the direction taken by the pursuers. This story, how- 
ever, appears to rest on nothing more than imagination. The first 
discovery of Missirli’s fate was made by some peasants who slipped 
in a pool of blood under the shadow of the Crna Greda. Although 
the night was black with a terrific tempest, they at once despatched 
some of their number into town with the news, and commenced 
searching among the bushes where they soon discovered the headless 
trunk of the victim. Ina few hours search-parties were scouring 
the country in every direction, and the frontier was watched every 
twenty yards in spite of the drenching rain and furious raging of 
the elements. Though there is actually no police system, as under- 
stood further west, in Montenegro, the general organisation is such 
that every man is, at an hour’s notice, at the disposal of the autho- 
rities in the interests of public security. By morning numerous 
arrests had been made, as everybody who happened to be abroad was 
instantly stopped, no matter what might have been his rank and station, 
and before noon the culprits were brought in from near Negush. 
They confessed fully, adding that they had been baffled by the storm 
and lost their way. They had then thrown away Missirli’s head, 
and taken refuge in a cave till dawn, when they had tried to reach 
the sea, but failed to elude the vigilance of the watchers. They 
were tried and shot amidst great popular indignation at the coward- 
liness of their crime. 

The next day all Cettinje began to bestir itself in preparing for 
the consecration of a church at Vranina, an island on the Lake of 
Scutari. The ceremony was fixed for Tuesday, but wishing to try 
my luck amongst the trout at Rijeka, I left for that village on 
Saturday. Being market day, Rijeka was filled with a very busy 
crowd, and altogether presented a gay and lively aspect. The most 
original local colouring was given to the scene by the almost univer- 
sal carrying of military rifles. However ragged and tattered he 
might otherwise be, every shepherd and goatherd from any distance 
carried his weapon, well oiled and burnished, slung behind his 
back. This, in addition to the everyday arsenal of knives and re- 
volvers in the belt. And lastly, a goodly proportion of the men also 
flourished an umbrella, a comical contrast to their otherwise warlike 
accoutrement. In the evening it came on to rain slightly, and it 
was really most absurd and laughable to see these brawny moun- 
taineers, perhaps the hardiest race in the world, unfurling their 
dilapidated “ shemsirs.” Probably the idea was to protect either 
their clothes or their arms rather than their persons. During Prince 
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Nikita’s reign the army has been reorganised up to a strength of 
34,000 out of a population of 240,000, spread over 9,000 square 
kilométres. Since my visit last May I believe there has been further 
mobilisation, but all such figures are delusive, for, as a matter of 
fact, every male between the ages of sixteen and sixty is practically 
a soldier, and a very formidable company might have been selected 
in ten minutes from Rijeka market. After sauntering amongst the 
pigs, cattle, and sheep, and their owners for half an hour, I made 
for the hotel, which is situated on the outskirts of the village, and 
on the edge of the river. It is kept by a Macedonian Greek, or 
Turk ; he himself did not seem very clear as to his nationality, and 
the accommodation is of the scantiest. The hotel staff consisted of 
the proprietor, and a cook and maid of all work called Militza. 
There was no meat to be had, and I looked with longing eyes at a 
couple of great trout hanging from the rafters. However, they did 
not belong to the hotel, and I had to content myself with eggs, after 
which I sallied forth, accompanied by a trusty henchman carrying a 
young ash tree to serve as fly-rod, in search of sport. The village 
is built straggling along a sort of natural quay, which is the landing 
place for the big mahones, or twenty-oared galleys, which trade across 
the lake between Montenegro and Albania. This quay is planted 
with trees, and being kept clean and tidy forms a charming prome- 
nade. Over against it a thickly-wooded hill rises straight from the 
water's edge, reflected tree for tree and almost leaf for leaf in the 
wide pool formed by the river as it passes the village, to which it has 
given its name of Rijeka. Leaving the cottages behind we followed 
the course of the stream for a mile and a half up to its sources, and 
a prettier or more romantic spot it would be difficult to imagine. 
Smooth and wide as it has grown by the quay, the first few hundred 
yards of its race the Rijeka comes tearing and foaming through the 
rocky gorge, here leaping in great cascades, and there swishing in 
miniature melstréms, so crystal clear that only the colour tells of 
their depth. The right bank is impracticable, and the left requires 
a good deal of caution to trace one’s way over the dripping, slippery 
stones, the trouble, however, being tenfold repaid by the wild 
beauty of the path. Perhaps I was peculiarly fortunate in visiting 
Rijeka in the sweet May-time. On every side the hills were pur- 
pling with the soft bloom of the wild sage, and a hundred gay 
varieties of flowers and feathery grasses carpeted every inch where 
root could find earth. And from each cleft were springing the 
most magnificent fronds of maidenhair fern, in greater luxury than 
I have ever seen it elsewhere, even in its most reputed haunts. For 
half a mile by merely stretching out my hand I might gather huge 
black-ribbed sprays nearly two feet long, or younger and more 
tender lace-like shoots, such as no English hothouse has ever pro- 
duced, here growing in wild native grace under the perpetual trick- 
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ling of ice-cold streamlets sweating out of the rock at every yard. 
This glorious gorge is fitly credited in popular legend with being 
the home of the Vilas, or fairies, and the reigning prince, who is 
also the first poet of his country, has versified the story of the Vila 
of Rijeka, which runs somewhat as follows :— 

‘In the days when the world was young there dwelt a lovely fairy at Rijeka, 
who never tired of admiring herself and exalting her own loveliness, till God 
grew angry, and in punishment struck her blind. Then she wept day and 
night, refusing all comfort, till her tears flowed into the valley and formed the 
Lake of Scutari. And all the shores were clothed forthwith with green grasses 
and flowers, till the lake was a marvel of beauty. And when God saw it, and 
remembered how the Vila had delighted in all gracious things, He took pity 
upon her, and restored her sight that she might once more see that loveliness 
which she herself then made more lovely. And she lives at Rijeka to this day, 
rejoicing in the perfection of her own creation.” 

Looking at the scene in the soft, uncertain light of evening, one 
could understand how naturally primitive superstitions would people 
it with invisible spirits of good and evil. 

That day I could do nothing with the trout, and returned to the 
hotel with only a few grayling, which nevertheless formed a pleasing 
substitute for eggs. Later experience taught me that the former 
only begin to rise at sunset, and would prebably continue to do so all 
night, if any angler cared to risk fishing in the dark from what is 
amost precarious and slippery foothold at the best of times, the 
smooth water-worn slabs of rock, by scrambling over which alone 
we can get at the game fish. The next morning I rode to Cettinje, 
returning again in the evening to Rijeka in time to catch my dinner 
in the river out of the back door of the hotel. On Monday the holiday- 
makers began to pour in, and by sundown Rijeka was filled with half 
the inhabitants of the capital. Although Montenegrins of high 
degree were bedding themselves down on every square yard avail- 
able of the hotel, my own room was left to me in undisturbed posses- 
sion in spite of my expression of willingness to share it with any of 
my new acquaintances. This offer was made the more readily as I 
could foresee from many preparations that there would be very little 
peace that night for the weary when once the boon companions 
assembled. So after a hasty meal, I retired to rest at nine, and 
was positively rocked to slumber by a tremendous hurricane which 
shook the cranky old building like a b/ane mange. For half an hour 
the lightning was almost incessant, with the thunder crackling and 
rolling round the mountains like artillery. Gradually, however, it 
died away into more distant grumbling, and to this lullaby, with a 
sotto voce accompaniment of « choir of some millions of frogs, I 
dozed off for an hour or so. 

As we were timed to start at five a.m., and the accommodation was 
none of the best, most of the Montenegrins sat up ail night drink- 
ing and singing, and at the first streak of dawn we all adjourned 
K 2 
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to where the steamer was waiting. The little craft was promptly 
crammed with a merry crew, all in their best clothes and best spirits, 
and off we went. In the cabin were the greater dignitaries, amongst 
whom the Minister of War shone pre-eminent. He was a priest by 
vocation, but in virtue of his office wore a curved sword, and a fine 
rich full-dress costume. There were also the Ex-President of the 
Council, the Russian and Austrian Representatives, a Professor of 
the High School, and last but not by any means least, M. Rovinsky, 
a learned Russian, much beloved and respected, who had been sent 
to Montenegro some twenty years before to study the language and 
customs of the Black Mountain. He has now firmly fixed himself 
in the affections of the people, and appears to be known by every 
man, woman, and child in Montenegro as the “ Russian Papa.” I 
had settled down in the stern, in the midst of a group of young 
fellows who were very festively inclined, both in singing and firing 
off revolvers, but I soon received an invitation from the cabin where 
we all partook of an early breakfast at about six off sausages, eggs, 
and plum brandy, after which I returned to my first position 
amongst the crowd. About half way we passed a small island on 
which stood a fort, taken not long ago from the Turks. This was 
the signal for a grand salvo of revolvers and renewed outburst of 
patriotic songs, followed by the announcement that no passage 
money would be asked for, but that the Minister of War paid the 
expenses of the picnic both ways—received of course with immense 
applause. Soon after we came in sight of Vranina, and a stop was 
put to the feu de joie which had been almost incessant since leaving 
Rijeka. This precaution was necessary as the shores were dotted 
with groups of peasants, and all the cartridges used were “ ball,” no 
one having cared to take the trouble to extract the bullets. 

The church we were to consecrate stood on the crest of the hill, 
and we wended our way thither through a double line of warriors, 
few of whom wore less than two medals. Though lacking what we 
understand by the term ‘smartness’ in soldiers, this column of 
hardy mountaineers presented an eminently businesslike appearance, 
and the picturesqueness of their costume was in keeping with the 
surroundings. After half an hour spent in preparation the ceremony 
began, but as all such functions monotonously resemble each other it 
would be a waste of space to enter into details. Such a motley 
crowd was perhaps rarely assembled within a sacred edifice, and it 
was somewhat startling to catch glimpses of the martial looking 
dress of the priests under their sacerdotal robes hastily thrown over 
them. The Bishops were resplendent in velvets, and Genoese silks 
and satins, enriched with costly lace and broideries, and gemmed 
with precious stones, whilst the choir and the major part of the 
congregation wore simply the dress of the mountain. I was especi- 
ally struck with the fine tenor voice, and lion-like face and bearing 
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of one young priest, and was not surprised, on enquiring, to learn 
that he was a man of some celebrity—the well-known Pope Kappa, 
who had been imprisoned by the Turks for complicity in the revolt 
at Bourgds, and afterwards kept for some months in durance 
by his own Prince before being allowed to resume his sacred duties 
as leader of the choir at Vranina. After sanctifying the table of 
offering, first by carefully rubbing it over with oil, and then sprink- 
ling it with holy water, the Bishops walked in procession three times 
round the building in the open air, chanting a litany and sprinkling 
the corners and the lintel as they went with a horsetail whisk. Then 
everybody re-entered to perform High Mass which was to last three 
hours, but, not caring for this ordeal, I slipped away and took a 
stroll over the grassy slopes, already occupied by dozens of booths, 
roofed with canvass or leafy boughs to keep off the sun, which was 
already making itself uncomfortably felt. Whilst wandering about 
I was accosted in English with a strong twang by a Montenegrin, 
who informed me he had lately returned after fourteen years mining 
in California. He had found the change very dull at first but was 
reconciling himself to the inevitable, as his family had insisted 
on his marrying a Podogoritza girl, and were much opposed to 
his leaving his own country again. His long residence in America 
did not seem to have quite freed him from the trammels of Mon- 
tenegrin custom, and though I might have been mistaken, I almost 
fancied that it was more than mere deference to the wishes of his 
relations, something almost akin to fear, that kept him still in Crna- 
gora. However that might have been, he begged me to accept of 
refreshment, and after some difficulty we found seats on the carpeted 
ground inside a booth—full of men, women, and children—where 
we partook of coffee and lemonade. Not having had at all a fair 
allowance of sleep the night before I began to feel drowsy, and said 
so, Whereupon the good people at once made room for me to stretch 
at full length, and in less than five minutes I was slumbering peace- 
fully with a prodigiously fat baby pillowed against me on one side, 
and a small girl on the other. It may have been an hour later when 
I was awakened by the sound of music, and saw that dancing had 
begun. Besides the usual round dance in slow time, the “eagle- 
dance” was also in full swing. This measure is supposed to repre- 
sent the hover and swoop of the eagle, and is performed by a man 
and woman who leap backwards and forwards, towards and across 
each other, with outspread arms and shrill cries, the man continu- 
ously firing his revolver. Even in light costume it would be violent 
exercise, but in the heavy full-dress which everybody was wearing, 
and under such a scorching sun as was blazing down that May morn- 
ing, the dance must have been excessively fatiguing. Few kept it 
up for more than a couple of minutes, each executant’s place being 
immediately filled by new aspirants. But, whereas all the gayest 
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and handsomest young sparks entered the ring, I noticed that it was 
left almost entirely to the older and married women to face them, 
which these frisky matrons, most of whom were both fat and forty, 
never seemed to tire of doing, whilst the girls looked on with wist- 
ful glances. One tour de force was repeated several times by six 
men locking arms, and three others mounting on their shoulders, the 
whole nine dancing continuously, and the three on high playing 
with their knives and revolvers. 

As soon as mass was Over a messenger came and invited me to 
lunch with the Bishops and Ministers, who apologised, on my arrival, 
for the fashion of the feast. At least, quantity was not lacking. 
The party seated themselves as best they could before a few planks, 
on which successive sheep roasted whole were placed, carved and 
otherwise dismembered, whilst the black wine went merrily round 
in ordinary sized tin pails—a veritable Viking’s banquet. After 
this more dancing and rejoicing, till I had had enough of the 
festival, and made for the steamer, which was crowded from stem to 
stern. Seeing that I had no seat the Captain asked me into the 
ladies’ cabin, where I found a dozen of the fair sex, with some of 
their male relations. Soon after starting several of them began to 
beguile the way with singing, but were unceremoniously stopped 
by the Captain, as I discovered, because he thought it might annoy 
the stranger. On my assuring him of the contrary, and begging 
them to continue, they needed very little pressing, and resumed the 
concert with doubled energy, keeping up song after song till we 
landed at Rijeka. 

During the remainder of my stay, it rained almost incessantly, 
and in such copious torrents as frequently to hide the opposite 
houses from view. Nevertheless the time passed quickly in playing 
chess with M. Borgo Petrovitch, the Prince’s cousin, and in pleasant 
chats with our genial Consul-General, Mr. W. Baring, from whom I 
obtained much and varied information, and with the numerous other 
friends I rapidly made in the little capital, which I quitted with 
sincere regret. 

Space would fail to jot down half the observations noted during a 
short fortnight in this most interesting country, where I met, as all 
travellers do, with the most unvarying courtesy and hospitality from 
high and low. The Montenegrin might aptly be styled the Bedouin 
of Europe, with the advantage of superior honesty. Many previous 
writers’ have borne witness to this, and though I might adduce a 

(1) ‘*They have another virtue besides the simplicity of life, which is their perfect 
honesty. I happened to mention I had dropped a gold bracelet in Albania. ‘Had 
you dropped it here, even in the remotest corner of the Black Mountain, it would have 
been brought to me in three days,’ said the Prince. I um sure this was not mere talk, 
for I was frequently told of a,traveller who lef{t his tent with the door open on a Monte- 


negrin hillside, and returned after three years to find everything as he had left it.” 
—Lady Strangford’s Letters. 
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striking instance from personal experience, will confine myself to 
giving the fullest endorsement to my predecessors. Perhaps the 
yirtue is due in part to the rigorous enforcement of the Draconian 
Code of Prince Danilo, which enacts: “Art. 76. If a thief is caught 
in the act he shall, at the third repetition of the offence after the 
publication of this law, be put to death.” And “Art. 77. If a 
Monenegrin or Berdiani kill a thief in the act, he shall receive a 
reward of twenty talaris.” A great deal has been said about the 
savage custom of the vendetta ; but since the conclusion of the con- 
vention with Turkey last year it has almost died out, the last instance 
haying occurred at Vranina, resulting in the executien of the culprit. 
This practice had become almost a part of the national religion, as 
shown in the proverb: ‘ Kose ne osveti, ose ne posveti, (He who 
does not avenge himself does not sanctify himself,”) and its era- 
dication was by no means easy, but the firm hands of Danilo, 
and of his worthy successor, Prince Nikita, have now virtually 
succeeded in stamping it out. 

The characteristic proverb just quoted may be supplemented by 
the following, taken from the work of Frilley and Vlahovitz, many 
of which I myself frequently heard on the lips of the people, accom- 
panied with the universal oath of, “ Bogami, Bogati,” “By my God, by 
thy God,” without which hardly a phrase is ever pronounced by man 
er woman :—“ The fugitive only covers one mile, the pursuer twenty 
in seeking him ;” “It is better to slip with the foot than with the 
tongue ;”’ “Every time the sheep bleats she loses a mouthful ;” 
“Marry with your ears, and not with your eyes;” ‘Even his own 
tail is a burden to the weary fox ;”’ “ If you are going to visit the 
wolf take your dogs with you;” and “ What is the good of a fine 
collar if it strangles me?” a principle which the sturdy little Princi- 
pality has consistently kept before it throughout its history. 

This brief notice can scarcely be more fittingly closed than by the 
words written by Mr. Gladstone in 1877: ‘ Montenegro, which has 
carried down through four centuries, in the midst of a constant surge 
of perils, a charmed life, we may say with confidence, will not die. 
No Russian, no Austrian eagle will build its nest in the Black Moun- 
tain. The men of Crnagora, who have never allowed the very 
shadow of a Turkish title to grow up by silent prescription, will 
claim their portion of an air and soil genial to man, and of a free 
passage to and fro over the sea which God has given to us. It is 
another question whether their brethren of the Servian lands will 
amalgamate with them politically on an extended scale, and revive, 
either by a federal or by an incorporating union, the substance, if not 
the form, of the old Servian State.” 

A. Hutmr-BraMan. 





PORTUGAL’S AGGRESSIONS AND ENGLAND’S DUTY. 


PortuGa. had a hard fight before she got rid of the last of the 
Moors, but it left her braced and welded into an independent nation. 
The famous siege of Ceuta, in 1415, at which Prince Henry the 
Navigator sought to win his spurs, was really a test of her strength 
as a nation for enterprises beyond her own borders. That siege 
was a memorable one in the history of the little country which has 
been carved out of the Iberian Peninsula. It is not our present 
purpose to recount the deeds of Prince Henry the Navigator, or 
to trace the rise and fall of Portugal. It is one of the curious 
problems in history, the sudden outburst of this little nation into 
one of the greatest conquering and colonising powers of its time, and 
its sudden collapse under the oppressive domination of Spain after about 
one hundred and fifty years of glory. That isa problem for the philo- 
sophical historian to solve ; we are here only concerned with the fact 
that there was such a collapse, and that its consequences have been far- 
reaching. 

Scarcely anything is more stirring in the history of discovery than 
the series of advances along the coast of Africa initiated by Prince 
Henry soon after the siege of Ceuta (the apex of the West Coast). 
We have such landmarks as the rounding of Cape Bojador in 1454; 
Cape Blanco, 1441; Cape Verde, 1445; Fernando Po, 1471; the 
discovery of the Congo by Diego Cam, 1484; the Cape rounded by 
Dias, 1487, but unseen by him till his return voyage; followed by 
Vasco da Gama at Natal, Quillimane, Mozambique, Mombassa, and 
Melinda in 1497—98. The rest was all detail. “Thence it hap- 
pened,” to quote the simple words of the English version of 
Osorio, ‘‘ by the activity of these brave men, and the concurrence of 
some lucky circumstances, that a great part of Africa towards 
Ethiopia, as well as several islands, became subject to Portugal.” 

Sofala and Quiloa (Kilwa) were taken and fortified in 1505—6. 
Other places on the East Coast—Inhambane, Mozambique, Mom- 
bassa, Malinda, Zanzibar—followed, until at certain points over 
nearly the whole of the East Coast, Portugal became the dominant 
Power. But while considerable trade may have been attracted from 
the African interior behind the fortified coast stations, these were 
mainly regarded as halting-places on the way to India. When the 
Portuguese reached the east coast of Africa, they found up and 
down nearly its whole length not the savages they seem to have 
expected, but flourishing cities of wealthy Arabs, who for centuries 
had been established there as traders, the remains of whose buildings 
are found there at the present day, and who were probably the suc- 
cessors of still earlier traders from Asia, taking us back far beyond 
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the Christian era. From the Jub to Inhambane remains are found 
which are neither Arab nor Portuguese, though the latter would 
often like to claim them, as they have recently been claiming 
“ruins” elsewhere. Far back as we may go, let us say in passing, 
we find that one of the principal articles of export from the heritage 
of Ham has been slaves. 

This spurt of conquest and annexation and pseudo-colonization on 
the part of Portugal, is certainly a wonderful phenomenon. Possibly 
the fact that half the blood in the veins of Prince Henry the 
Navigator was English (his mother was a daughter of John of 
Gaunt), had something to do with his enthusiasm for maritime 
exploration ; if so, it was only the first of a series of favours that 
England has conferred on Portugal. The impulse of his initiative 
lasted about one hundred and fifty years. In 1580 Portugal came 
under the domination of Spain, and when in 1640 she emerged from 
that thraldom, her spirit was broken. The Portuguese empire in 
India withered away as rapidly as it had sprung up, for the Dutch 
and English had appeared in the Eastern seas. Gradually also, the 
old Arab sway won its way back over much of the east coast of 
Africa, until Cape Delgado marked the northern limit of Portu- 
guese power. 

Were the conquests of the Portuguese ever of a kind likely to 
endure? Did the nation as a nation take up the work of colonisa- 
tion, or was it simply that a few soldiers and needy seigneurs and 
priests planted themselves down on the fringe of a new discovery, 
not to develop its resources and lay the foundation of new nations, 
but simply to exhaust its native treasures, live in “ palaces,” and 
play at being “ Excellencies” ? Whether this spasmodic capacity 
for conquest and incapacity for making profitable use of the terri- 
tories so acquired are qualities peculiar to Portugal, or are shared by 
it with all the Latin peoples, is another interesting problem to in- 
vestigate, but one which we must leave for others to solve. The results 
have no doubt been profitable to other nations, but at the same time 
they now threaten to break the peace of Europe. 

When the adventurous navigators of Portugal putin at some ports 
of the east coast of Africa, not only did they find wealthy Arabs in 
possession and Moslemism the prevailing religion, but they heard of 
powerful monarchs and inexhaustible treasures in the interior. One of 
the ruling motives of some of the later expeditions was the hope of 
finding the kingdom of Prester John, that intangible potentate whose 
original home was in Asia. They heard of him about Mozambique as 
dwelling far in the interior, but when the eager Portuguese tried to 
come to closer quarters, as usual they found him a will-o’-the-wisp. 
There was, however, another potentate in these quarters, whose name 
probably represented something more of a reality. We hear much in 
the narratives of Portuguese African explorers of the “Great Empire 
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of Monomotapa.’’ That some native chief held extensive sway over 
the region extending from the Sofala coast into the interior through 
what is now Matabeleland, Bechuanaland, and even to the north of 
the Zambesi, is possible, and even probable enough. We find such 
empires existing at the present day. Until Germany appeared on 
the scene the power of the Sultan of Zanzibar extended to Lake 
Tanganyika. Further north we had, till recently, the great “empire” 
of Uganda. The “empire” of the Muato Yanvo embraces a wide 
area between the Lualaba and Portuguese West Africa, though 
according to latest reports it ison the wane. But these African 
“empires” remind us much of the high-sounding titles which 
once prevailed among the black aristocracy of Hayti. Mono- 
motapa, or Muené Motapa (“ August King,’’ for it was probably a 
title), may well have been a powerful chief; his land was 
famed as abounding with gold, for it must have covered much 
of what is now Matabeleland and Mashonaland. Whether the 
ruins of Zimbaée or Zimbabye, which Karl Mauch tells us he 
saw on one of the western tributaries of the Sabi River, are con- 
nected with this Monomotapa, we cannot say. The whole subject 
of these ruins and of other ruins reported in the region, has 
still to be investigated. Mr. Selous states that, in one of his latest 
journeys in this region, he passed over the place where these ruins 
should have been, but saw nothing. What he did see were exten- 
sive low stone walls, without mortar, evidently very old, very similar 
to the walls which cover the sides of many Welsh and Scotch hills, 
and evidently meant as dividing lines between properties. The 
natives do not build such walls now. Other striking indications of 
an ancient population far more civilised and energetic than the 
present half-savage population, Mr. Selous saw in the same region ; 
and Baines, twenty years ago, refers to numerous pits that were 
evidently old gold workings, but which he dates from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred years back. Lieutenant Cordon, the Portu- 
guese officer who made the recent raid into Mashona Land, over the 
valleys of the Sanyati and other rivers, refers to “ ruins,” which he 
would claim as being evidence of past possession by his countrymen. 
Grant that they are ; it only proves that his countrymen have aban- 
doned the region long ago. All these ruins have no political 
bearing whatever ; they are simply intensely interesting subjects for 
the attention of the archexologist ; for Portugal to introduce them 
seriously into the statement of her case, either proves how weak 
that case is, or how undeveloped must be the minds of those who 
get it up. 

Indeed, the so-called “historical” argument which Portuguese 
politicians adduce on behalf of their claim to some 28,000 square 
miles of the territory included in the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s Charter, as well as to the enormous area between her possessions 
on the east and west coast, is one which any grown-up nation would 
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be ashamed to present. “Portugal,” according to the famous despatch 
of Senhor Barros Gomez of December 5th, “ points to discovery, an 
effective occupation during centuries, the works of evangelization, 
commercial exploration, and military remains, works of various 
kinds, whose vestiges (mark the pregnant word) are still met. with at 
every step in these regions; these explain the retention of an influ- 
ence that has reached down to the present day, and which deter- 
mined the easy but glorious result of the expedition lately carried 
out in all that region under the Portuguese flag.”’ 

Mere discovery, Portugal knows well, without effective occupa- 
tion, confers no title. One of the most famous of the early 
expeditions into the interior was that of Francisco Barreto in 
1570. The rumours of the riches of Monomotapa fired the cupidity 
of Barreto and others of noble rank, and they determined that 
they would find these gold mines and make themselves millionaires. 
Fortunately or unfortunately those were not the days of joint-stock 
companies and mining concessions, otherwise Barreto’s expedition 
might have been more successful. Three hundred years ago mili- 
tary expeditions took the place of “ exploration companies.’ So 
at the instance of Sebastian I. Barreto got together a band of 
military adventurers like unto himself, all of them bearers of 
knightly rank, and set out from Sofala to find those stores of gold 
over which so much money is changing hands at the present day. 
Barreto first tried to make his way through Manica, but failed to 
reach his goal, and on his return was glad to make a treaty to pay 
the chief of the country an annual tribute for a passage through his 
dominions. He again tried to penetrate from Sena on the Zambesi, 
but though a little more successful, he and his noble companions 
quitted the country in disgust, when they realised that they would 
have to soil their hands in gathering the gold. These are but samples 
of the boasted Portuguese expeditions, which resulted in no effective 
occupation whatever. 

The remarkable despatch referred to above states that the “ first 
historic right of Portugal to the possession and to actual dominion 
of these vast tracts of land is based on the cession of the ancient empire 
of Monomotapa, which took place in 1630, Dom Nuno Alves Pereira 
being then Governor of Mozambique.” As has been pointed out 
this so-called empire is made to include the whole of Mashona- 
land. We do not doubt that Senhor Barros Gomez makes this state- 
ment in good faith. Doubtless he is able to produce evidence of 
the cession of so vast an area and so powerful an empire. How 
was it done? A copy of so interesting a treaty of cession would be 
an historical document of great interest and value. If no such docu- 
ment exists, what other evidence of so momentous a transaction that 
would satisfy, let us say, a Royal Commission, can be brought for- 
ward? If any such evidence can be adduced would it be of more 
than historical interest? Admitted the cession took place in all 
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due form, can Portugal show that she ever effectively occupied 
more than the mere fringe of the “empire?” The evidence re- 
ferred to in the despatch is mainly described as “ well-preserved 
ruins,” which, according to the statement of a Mr. Lochner, in that 
widely-known paper, the Bechuanaland News (of March, this year), 
are undoubtedly of Portuguese origin; Mr. Lochner’s evidence 
being supported by the disinterested and doubtless skilled testimony 
of Paiva d’Andrada and Cordon, Serpa Pinto’s colleagues on the 
south side of the Zambesi. It seems too ridiculous to treat this as 
serious argument. What is the position of a country covered with 
‘ruins,” even if those ruins are Portuguese (which no unbiassed 
and competent observer or archwxologist will admit)? Isit not that 
of abandonment ? Or does Portugal imagine,that in these days, when 
the earth is getting too small for its population, when the struggle 
for existence is becoming alarmingly intense, and when nations of 
energetic men are pushing their way all over the world, she will 
be permitted to sit at the margin of half a million square miles of 
country abounding in resources, and forbid any one to enter into 
possession, because it is covered with her ruins? What value would 
be put upon these ruins by any international court of arbitration ? 
We are told in Senhor Barros Gomez’s despatch :—‘“to erect 
fortresses is an act of definite possession if one has entered, estab- 
lished himself, and has no intention of removing.” This is no doubt 
true ; but where are the Portuguese establishments in Mashonaland ? 

But the document ventures further into the specific. And now, 
one thinks, we shall be able to test the statements. But all we are 
told is that in 1610, 1683, 1677, orders were sent out to the Governor 
at Mozambique to have forts built in the unfamiliar places named. 
Where are these places with their fortresses now? The expe- 
dition of 1677 from Lisbon must have been a formidable one. It 
consisted of “ four ships carrying 600 soldiers for garrison, officers 
with their families, engineers, miners, goldsmiths, many women, and 
missionaries who spread themselves throughout the land.” What 
land? And what has become of them and their descendants? Was 
this followed by other similar attempts at colonization? But the 
truth comes out naively in the next paragraph of this curious des- 
patch: “From being at first simple merchants, the Portuguese soon 
after became explorers (were they not so first of all ?) and grouped 
together in fairs, which soon after became towns.” Here we have the 
whole position in a nutshell. The Portuguese, one can believe, did 
attempt to impose their domination upon the native states in the in- 
terior ; but, as the despatch implies, were compelled to beat a retreat 
and establish themselves in a few towns on the coast and the river, 
where we find them at the present day, and where Salt found them at 
the beginning of the century. Again: “Throughout that vast region 
they erected churches and fortresses, in this way opposing to the 
darkness of Tetishism the light of religion and offering a sure 
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defence to coloured peoples.”” Portugal posing as a national Peck- 
sniff is edifying. No doubt that servant of the Governor of Tete 
whom Livingstone and his party met coming down from the Shiré 
with his troop of captured slaves, was gently leading them to the 
shelter of the Governor’s fortress. And those Portuguese traders that 
Captain Carvalho tells us about, in his recent reply to Mr. Bateman, 
who buy slaves to sell them to the Batuka, do so from motives of 
pure philanthropy. The Rev. Horace Waller, in connection with a 
paper by the Rev. W. P. Johnson on his Seven Years’ Travels on the 
east of Lake Nyassa, said (Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society, 
1884, p. 534), that when he (Mr. Waller) lived to the south of 
Lake Shiriva, the Portuguese were taking the natives out of the 
district as fast as possible, and away to the west of the Zambesi, to 
trade them with the Kaffirs for ivory. ‘ Mr. Johnson,” Mr. Waller 
went on, “had put the best possible face on the slave-trade, but if 
he were closely questioned he would no doubt admit that tens of 
thousands of slaves were taken down to the island of Ibo, 
a Portuguese possession, and were sent on to Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands. The despatch also furnishes a long list of mar- 
tyred missionaries who have died in propagating the faith among 
the benighted natives. Where are the results? And if mis- 
sionary effort and martyrdom constitute a claim to territorial an- 
nexation, what has Portugal to place against the claim of Great 
Britain, on this ground, to Nyassaland ? The record of Portugal in 
Africa is about as unclean as any record of a European people could 
well be. The evidence is abundant enough that as a body the 
Portuguese domiciled in Africa have sunk to the level of the 
natives, and in some things even lower; and from their own ad- 
missions it is shown that even after the formal abolition of slavery the 
trade, in the interior at least, was as rampant as ever under Portuguese 
auspices. 

Bandiera’s map of 1887 referred to in the despatch cannot be 
held as of any account. It would have been more to the purpose 
to adduce his maps of 1861 and 1867, but then these would lend no 
support to the minister’s contention. 

Mr. Batalha Reis, the accomplished Consul of Portugal at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in a pamphlet published some time ago on 
Portuguese Claims in Nyassaland, is much more precise than the 
official document. But when his quotations from authors of the 
seventeenth century downwards are examined they amount to 
this;—not that any Portuguese had actually been to Lake Nyassa, 
but that they had heard about it. Even if we admit the cogency 
of the points he adduces, the result is of geographical and not 
political interest. This old knowledge (like the old fortresses if 
they ever existed) was allowed to lapse, even if we grant its 
genuineness ; so that when the Livingstone expedition went out, the 
map of Africa, a little distance from the mouth of the Shiré, was 
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practically a blank. True Lake Nyassa was vaguely indicated, but 
the Shiré had no connection with it; and the Portuguese could give 
Livingstone no guidance as to what was beyond. 

Here is a specimen of one of the strongest instances advanced by 
Mr. Batalha Reis. “In 1824 Jodo de Jesu Maria, of the Marral 
Orazo, accompanied by Caetano Xavier Velasquez, travelled from 
Quillimane to the Shiré, and thence to Nyassa, even annexing, in 
the name of the Portuguese Government, some of the territories to 
the east of the river, and between it and Lake Shirwa. This journey 
was repeated for trade purposes up to 1846. In 1858 Jodo de Jesu 
Maria was ill at the time that Livingstone’s expedition entered the 
Zambesi. Dr. Kirk was called in to attend him, and he heard, from 
his own mouth, very minute information regarding Lake Nyassa.” 
Sir John Kirk will no doubt, if asked, state exactly what is the truth of 
the geographical aspect of the evidence. But if the trader actually 
annexed to Portugal the country on the Upper Shiré, doubtless it can 
be shown that as a sequel to the annexation Portugal entered upon and 
continued in administrative possession. If so, it is strange that we have 
never heard of the Portuguese officials in these quarters from any of 
the numerous travellers, missionaries, and traders who have been in 
the region, apart from trading expeditions. Mr. Batalha Reis is 
unable to produce any stronger evidence than this, or any action on 
the part of Portugal that could be construed into official occupation. 
We might, when referring to Mr. Batalha Reis’s ‘paper, have 
asked if he could, for example, produce anything corresponding to 
the twenty-three treaties concluded with the chiefs on the Shiré and 
Lake Nyassa by the African Lakes Company in 1885. 

When dealing with this region let us once for all state definitely 
what was the arrangement come to between our able Consul, Mr. H. 
H. Johnston, and the Lisbon Government, last spring, before Mr. 
Johnston left for Mozambique. Mr. Johnston went to Lisbon at 
Lord Salisbury’s request to endeavour toarrange as to the respective 
positions of England and Portugal. Mr. Johnston came back with a 
proposal from the Portuguese Government that a belt from the Central 
Zambesi sweeping round towards the north-east, and touching the 
middle and upper shores of Lake Nyassa, should be regarded as Bri- 
tish. This would have given us uninterrupted access from the Cape 
to Lake Tanganyika. But Lord Salisbury would not for a moment 
listen to the exception of the Upper Shiré and the Shiré Highlands 
from the British sphere. The missionary and trading societies, 
having interests there, placed themselves in Lord Salisbury’s hand, 
and expressed themselves willing to abide by his decision. Lord 
Salisbury’s decision was at once taken. He lost no time in sending 
Mr. Johnston out to Nyassaland to take formal possession of terri- 
tory that had been actually British for some twenty-five years. 
The results are at this moment before everyone’s eyes. 
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Let us recall the fact that these Makololos whom Serpa Pinto has 
been mowing down with his Gatling guns are the representatives of 
the faithful few who accompanied Livingstone in his first great 
journey across Africa, a journey which revealed to the Portuguese 
themselves the course of that Zambesi at whose mouth they have 
been seated for four centuries. The remnant of these Makololos, in- 
stead of returning to Linyanti, elected to settle on the Shiré, where 
they fondly thought they would be under the «gis of Britain; and 
there they carved out for themselves a state, and took under their pro- 
tection many native tribes who were unable to defend themselves 
from their enemies. The British flag which they have recently 
accepted is merely the outward and visible sign of an actual alle- 
giance which has lasted for years. 

When the so-called historical argument adduced by Portugal 
as evidence of her claim over the greater part of Mashonaland and 
over Nyassaland is looked in the face, it must, in the mind of 
practical politicians and international jurists, be reduced to this, 
that no evidence exists of effective occupation by any power but 
Lobengula of the lands claimed by the British South Africa Company 
on the one hand; nor of those in Nyassaland on the other, before 
the planting of the British flag, much less before the actual British 
occupation of the past twenty-five years. No documentary evidence 
in the shape of treaties can be produced, and what are the actual 
facts as to possession ? 

In the disputed land to the north of the Zambesi there is nothing 
to show in support of Portuguese pretensions. On the river itself 
a semblance of occupation up to Zumbo may be granted, though 
even that is doubtful. At Quillimane and the delta generally, at 
Sofala, Inhambane, and other places down to Delagoa Bay on the 
coast ; at Sena, Tete, and Zumbo, and at one or two other points on 
the river, we find Portuguese officials, Portuguese forts, Portuguese 
soldiers, and bands of armed natives, some of them captain-majors. 
Within a narrow belt along the coast and along the river, up to a 
certain distance, we are willing to admit effective occupation though, 
so far as the river is concerned, attacks by the natives are of con- 
stant occurrence, and often forbearance has to be purchased by bribes 
or subsidies. If down the valleys of the Sanyati, the Hanyane, the 
Mazoe, or any other of the southern tributaries of the Zambesi, 
Portugal can show administrative occupation anterior to the British 
proclamation indicated in the telegram of Sir Hercules Robinson to 
Lord Salisbury some two years ago, they have failed as yet to pro- 
duce it. That trading relations have existed between the stations 
and the interior for two centuries no one denies. Gold and ivory and 
other products have been brought by the natives to the stations and 
exchanged for European goods; and no doubt Portuguese traders, 
mostly native Africans or half-castes, have ventured into the interior 
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for purposes of trade or of scanty gold-mining. But that is not 
occupation. What is the extent of Portuguese enterprise may, 
however, be seen from the fact that the value of the total exports 
from Mozambique within the last four years has averaged £170,000 
annually, and imports £315,000. This is all that Portugal can 
squeeze out of the enormous area which she claims in Zambesia. 

The region which Portugal has been attempting to annex after 
the granting of the Charter to the British South Africa Company, 
started from the mouth of the Sanyati River, about one hundred and 
twenty miles up the Zambesi from Zumbo, and ran in a south-east 
direction to the Sabi River, thus cutting off something like 28,500 
square miles of the richest part of the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s domain. Now, according to the latest intelligence, she mag- 
nanimously agrees to allow the wide area between the Umyati and 
Umfuli, in the heart of Mashonaland, to remain “neutral ground.” 
Moreover, Portugal,-according to a Lisbon telegram to the Duily 
News the other day, now declares that she never claimed that her 
territory stretched across the Continent, in face of her published 
maps, and the statements of her official, Mr. Batalha Reis. The 
mere fact that she has sent out an expedition to make treaties and 
plant her flag in the valley of the Sanyati and other parts of Masho- 
naland, is evidence enough that Portugal was conscious she had no 
previous claim over the region; and therefore in the face of the 
British agreement with Lobengula of two years ago, her presence 
there was an uuwarrantable intrusion. 

Some thirty years ago, that enterprising colonial minister, Viscount 
Sa de Bandeira, commenced the publication of documents concerning 
the Portuguese colonies. One of these was the narrative of a journey 
by Galvao da Silva to the Manica gold-fields in 1788. Da Silva started 
from Sena, and after passing one or two Portuguese “ fiefs,’’ entered 
the Barue “Kingdom,” which, it is implied, was independent, 
whence he crossed into the Manica country,to the “ celebrated river 
of Manica, adjoining the country famous for its golds’ But when 
Da Silva was there the supply was much restricted, owing to the 
“insecurity of the country.” This Portuguese trader was anxious 
to enter further the Manica country, but the chief would not allow 
him; for such Portuguese dominion as. had ever existed had been 
thrown off, and Da Silva found that/eyerything Portuguese in the 
capital, Massappa, had gone to ruins, and that there was no repre- 
sentative of Portugal to maintain her authority. As we learn in Da 
Silva’s narrative, the “great African chief, Chingamera,”’ whose 
dominions extended northwards to the Zambesi, invaded and took 
possession of Manica and the adjoining districts, and made them 
tributaries, placing over them one of his own generals. Chingamera 
afterwards granted the Portuguese permission to come to the country 
to trade on payment of an annual tribute. What has Portugal done 
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since Chingamera’s time to incorporate Mashonaland until the other 
day she sent out Lieutenant Cordon and his companion? In Major 
Gamitto’s book on the Portuguese colonies, published in the same 
year! that the request reached the Governor-General of Mozambique 
(1854), the “ provinces” of Sena, Tete, and Zumbo extend but a 
short distance from the Zambesi, on the side of the river on which 
they stand, being bordered by a number of “States,” which it is 
implied are independent. 

In an official publication, Les Colonies Portugaises, Court Exposé de 
leur Situation Actuelle, published at Lisbon in 1878, it is stated that 
the province of Mozambique extends for 300 leagues along the 
coast from Cape Delgado and Lourenco Marques ; and its greatest 
extent from east to west is 200 leagues, from the mouth of the 
Zambesi to Zumbo. The only jurisdiction claimed in the official 
work for Portugal in the interior is “as far as the Market of Zumbo ” 
on the one hand, and “the market of Manica” on the other. There 
is no hint whatever in the official publication that Portugal claimed 
then the 28,500 miles of Mashonaland which Lieutenant Cordon was 
sent out to annex a few months ago. Mr. Selous has quite recently 
returned to Natal from the very region where Lieutenant Cordon 
has, according to report, been attempting to plant his Portuguese 
flag, and he tells us that hardly one of the natives had ever heard 
of the Portuguese name. The late Mr. Montagu Kerr penetrated in 
1885 through the heart of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and he 
had the same stury to tell as Mr. Selous: the name of Portugal 
was absolutely unknown, and in the country through which he 
passed, after leaving Lobengula’s, the people had never before seen a 
white man. He himself narrowly escaped with his life at places 
where the natives suspected him to be a Portuguese. Tete he found 
almost deserted; the governor, practically a prisoner, had heard 
nothing from the outer world for many months; the black soldiers, 
commanded by a white officer and the white sergeant were retained 
merely to beat off the attacks of the surrounding natives. Zumbo 
is in exactly the same position. 

Captain Paiva D’Andrada, whose name occurs so frequently in 
connection with recent Portuguese doings in East Africa, is an able 
officer with a great zeal for geographical exploration. As long ago 
as 1881 he obtained a charter to explore the mines of Manica, and 
preparatory to operations, led a party of experts from Chemba, near 
Sena, on the Zambesi, through Barue to Mulassa, the present capital 
of Manica, The explorers found the “kingdom,” according to that 
report, in a state of peace and its ruler desirous of placing himself 
under Portuguese protection. Does not this imply that the ruler 
did not consider himself under Portuguese protection? Did Portugal 
grant the protection called for? And where is there any evidence 
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of her explorers being further west ? Some three years ago another 
expedition, consisting mainly of armed natives, was sent from 
Inhambane to Manica, to take possession of the country, but the 
people of Manica turned out en masse, attacked the Portuguese force, 
and pursued it almost to the streets of Inhambane, the inhabitants of 
which, panic-stricken, had removed themselves and their valuables to 
the ships in the bay. A still more recent expedition made over- 
tures to Umzila, whose place is south of Manica and east of the Sabi 
River, but this chief would not even see the Portuguese officer, and 
removed his kraal quite out of the way of the expedition. But this 
is too recent history to have come to the ears of the Portuguese 
Foreign Minister. It was, however, doubtless within the knowledge 
of Perthes of Gotha (who cannot be regarded as favouring England), 
for in the latest edition of his great map of Africa he draws the 
Portuguese boundary no farther west than the Sabi River. 

Mr. A. A. Anderson, in his notes on South Central Africa, in the 
Proceedings Royal Geographical Society, 1884, p. 35, in which he 
gives the results of his sixteen years’ wandering in the country, 
says, “ The Portuguese have no control over any part of Umzila’s 
territory, they only hold possession of narrow slips of land along 
parts of the coast, but not along the whole. This information I 
obtained from Mr. Baker and others who have been all through the 
Mandanda country to Delagoa Bay, Inhambane, Sofala, and other 
places, prospecting for gold and hunting.” 

In a report on a visit to Mashonaland in 1885, by Viscount de la 
Panoux, published in one of our Blue Books, he states, speaking of 
the region around the Mazoe River, and the cuttings for gold there, 
that the inhabitants maintain that these workings were not by the Por- 
tuguese, “that they knew well;” “that it was done long before 
they came to the country by white men with long hair, and that 
these men went to the North when they left the country.” In a 
report from Mr. John Scott to Sir Charles Warren, dated May 10, 
1885, it is stated that Germans and Portuguese were working quietly 
to get the Mashona country and neighbouring land under their pro- 
tection, but that they were waiting to see what action the British 
Government would take. The Germans retired, and the British 
Government did take action, happily so promptly and sweepingly 
that indolent Portugal has been left to the banks of the river and her 
strip of coast. In Lieutenant Maund’s well-known report on Mata- 
beleland, of 1885, he states that the high Mashona country stretch- 
ing north and north-east towards the Zambesi, acknowledges the 
sway of Lobengula, by whom the Mashona chiefs are appointed. 
Lieutenant Haynes in his report of the same date, based on infor- 
mation obtained on the spot, states that the Matabele supremacy is 
acknowledged from the Zambesi to the Limpopo between the Sabi 
River and the mouth of the Nata River. At present it is not our 
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business to express any opinion on the character and methods of the 
Matabele; the point is, what European nation has been the first to 
proclaim a protectorate over their country and its dependencies. 
Lieutenant Haynes states that the dependent tribes now surviving are 
chiefly Mashonas and Makalakas. “The Mashonas are a very numerous 
tribe living to the eastward of Matabeleland proper. Their country 
may be divided into Upper and Lower Mashonaland, the former 
being in the Zambesi valley, and the latter being in the valley of 
the Sabi and Limpopo.” In the latter “there appears to be a few 
petty chiefs, and the Matabele appoint Indunas of districts.’’ The 
Manica country, Lieutenant Haynes states, is visited occasionally by 
afew Portuguese pedlars from Sofala, but there are no European 
residents or stores of any kind. In a despatch dated from Mata- 
beleland, November 17, 1887, Mr. IF’. Johnson states that to the east 
of Matabeleland, in the very country now claimed by the Portu- 
guese as independent of Lobengula, there are only two acknowledged 
Mashona chiefs, who both pay a yearly tribute to Lobengula. Further, 
Lobengula himself in a protest dated November 23, 1888, claims that 
his territory goes down to beyond the Sabi River, and embraces the 
river Mazoe and all its tributaries. 

What stronger proof of the complete absence of any effective occu- 
pation on the part of Portugal, who has been on the Zambesi for 
about four hundred years, can be adduced than the fact that she is 
absolutely ignorant of the country ; no scrap of information about this 
great region beyond the coast districts exists in her archives or official 
publications; and that to obtain the information she is compelled to 
resort to the reports of enterprising English travellers and officers, 
before whose advent maps of the country south of the Zambesi were 
virgin white. The only conclusion that can be come to, in the face of 
actual facts, apart from appeals to sentiment and the memory of 
past glories, is that the whole of the country east of Bechuanaland, 
included under the charter of the British South Africa Company, 
is Lobengula’s country either directly or indirectly. It is his by 
conquest and by fifty years’ possession,—a title valid not alone in 
Central Africa. It is his to concede if he choses to do so, and he 
has practically placed Matabeleland and Mashonaland under the 
control of those British subjects who recently obtained a Royal 
Charter from the Queen. The published agreement between Lo- 
bengula and Assistant-Commissioner J. 8. Moffat, of date Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1888, nearly two years ago, is irrefutable evidence that 
Lobengula had virtually placed his country under British protection, 
thus following the example of his father fifty-three years ago. 
Lobengula’s latest act has been to throw open the country to Euro- 
peans, under the auspices of the company. 

Hard enough things have been said of Portugal during the past 
few months for her lazy neglect of splendid opportunity during the 
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last four centuries, varied by spasmodic attempts to hamper more 
energetic Powers whenever they approached territory over which 
she claimed the merest simulacrum of ownership. Doubtless she is 
conscious that she deserves them. Our old friend has, by our 
example and the example of other great Powers, been stimulated 
into a spasmodic activity and zeal for the development of Africa; 
we can only devoutly hope the activity will be lasting, and that her 
projected scheme of extensive telegraph and railway enterprises will 
be carried out. Nothing could be of greater service to her than the 
gradual establishment of a prosperous colony alongside her African 
possessions on the East coast, and the construction of railways and 
telegraphs from the Cape to the Zambesi. Already the telegraph is 
well advanced towards Matabeleland, and the railway will follow 
by-and-by on its tracks; and with them the new country between 
the Zambesi and the Transvaal will yield abundant harvest. 

Lobengula claims that he is suzerain of the whole country which 
he has virtually conceded to the Company right up to the Zambesi ; 
the evidence adduced in proof of this can easily be tested ; as also 
can the statements contained in this paper as to the absence of any 
signs of Portuguese jurisdiction or occupation in either the territory 
claimed by Lobengula and the Company, or in that which has 
been British for a quarter of a century, and over which our Consul 
has raised the British flag. With regard to the former it has 
been shown that the Portuguese Minister’s dispatch contains no evi- 
dence that can be regarded as tangible; and with regard to the 
latter, Mr. Batalha Reis’s paper is of geographical interest, but little 
more. 

Until, then, Portugal withdraws her filibustering officer from British 
Nyassaland, and repudiates the action of Lieutenant Cordon in 
British Mashonaland, it is vain in her to argue the matter in any 
way. Public sentiment on the subject in England and Scotland is 
thoroughly roused, and the decided position which Lord Salisbury 
has taken up will receive the hearty support of the nation. Due 
warning has been given to Portugal that one of her officers has 
invaded British territory on the north side of the Zambesi and that 
another has attempted to cut off a portion of British South Africa 
on the opposite side. If the hint is not speedily taken nothing 
remains for our Government but action. The fact that instructions 
have been sent out to our squadron at Zanzibar shows that Lord 
Salisbury is quite alive to the importance of Delagoa Bay as a pledge. 
It would be dangerous to Portugal to keep us waiting there too 
long; we might object in the end to clear out at all. Britain can- 
not abandon either Lobengula or the Makololos, to both of whom 
she is bound by treaty. Our map shows clearly what are the claims 


of Lobengula and therefore of the British South Africa Company. 
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Strongest writing machine made. Weighs 13 pounds. Portable. Occupies the space of an ordinary 
dictionary, Dimensions 9 x 12 in.; 7 1-2 in. high. EVERY MACHINE GU ARANTEED. 


Menetaotarers and Sole Agents, 


NATIONAL TYPE WRITER COMPANY, 


715, 717, 719 Aré¢h Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. J. Woodward, President. H. H. Unz, Vice-Pres. & Manager J. M. BUTLER, Secretary & Treas 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


7ICROWN FILE BANDS: 
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Here’s something that has been doing good for 
more than 20 years. 


Restoring diseased men and women to health 
and strength, and preserving this vitality 
afterwards. 

Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound 
Oxygen Treatment: used by 1,000 phy- 
sicians in their practice, and by more than 
54,000 invalids. 

You may know, if you like, who these restored 
men and women are, where they live, and 
what were the diseases removed. 

All you have to do is to send to Drs. STarkKEy 
AND Paten, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for their free book of 200 pages. 

It will be forwarded entirely without charge to 
any address. 

It’s worth reading for the encouragement you 
get in it. 

200 pages full of hearty endorsements: some of 
them from men and women known through- 


out the United States. 


~ BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’ 
Wash Silks~Asiatic Dyes 


Are Made in FIVE LINES, viz: 
Rope, Twisted Embroidery, Outline, Fil 
Silk, Floss and Couching. 
Such Fast Color Wash Silks as we now produce 
Were never before known. 


Our Wash Silks can be bought at Retail in all the Art Schools and the Leading 
Embroidery Stores in the principal Cities of the United States and Canada, and a 
wholesale by the leading jobbers. 


Our Process of Dyeing is A NEW DISCOVERY. 
Every Skein is Tagged with the Firm Name. 


hil 


NOTICE.—We want one first-class merchant*in each city who makes a speciall 
of embroidery designs and material to write us for prices and terms on our wash silks 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO., 


Factory at New London, Conn. 

























4 rice Complete, 
$15.00, 
A Simple, Compact Machine, 
Within the Means of All. ¥ 


YOU NEED NOT GO TO SCHOOL TO LEARN HOW TO USE IT, 
OR MORTGAGE YOUR HOUSE TO BUY IT. 
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This is exact copy of the "MERRITT'S" work. It is 
equal to that of any High Priced Typewriter. Re- 
lieves fatigue from steady use of pen. Improves 
spelling and punctuation. Interests and instructs 
,, gebildren. The entire correspondence of a business 
‘(fuse can be done with it. Learned in a half hour 
irom directions. Prints Capitals, small letters, 
figures and characters--78 in all. 


——~ 


The MERRITT TYPEWRITER, has many advantages never before offered in any high 

w-priced machines. It prints direct from self- inking metal type. Prints a clear, beau- 
straight line, from which perfect copies are made in copy-book. It is easily kept clean and 
perfect order. Does work equal to the hundred dollar machines. 


ding Beach your Boys and Girls to use the MERRITT TYPEWRITER, as no investment 

nd af theaper than that made for education, It amuses and instructs Men, Women and 

Miidren. It lightens labor, expedites correspondence, avoids the delays and annoyances of 

iphering illegible manuscripts. Is a beautiful present to give on any occasion. Sent to any 
ess On receipt of price. 


Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 60 words a minute. 
GENTS & CANVASSERS IN ALL CITIES & COUNTRIES WANTED, 


silk LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


59 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
SOoLue AGENTS FOR THE WORZTD. 
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Fanglish Jaditions al Hall Price, 


Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s Periodicals 
FOR 1890. 


’ One is glad to call attention to the various perk 
ne bell ell Ury. odicals brought out in this country by the Leonard 


Scott Publication Company, because, taken to 





' gether, they afford to the cultivated A nan 

Contemporary Review, | Ses? iteutastet 

’ which it would be lamentable not to p First 

. ' and foremost on the list stana the th: ading 

progressive reviews, the Nineteenth ( y, the 

Fortnightly Review. Contemporary and the’ Fortnightly, Froin these it 

‘ would not be easy tomakea choice. ‘he broad- 

Issued Monthly —Either One, $4.50 | minded reader must have them’all. In r pages 

Any Two, $8.50; All Three, $12.00 the best thought of England finds aggressive ex. 

Single Copies, 40 Cts. pression, and no topic of moment to the intellectual 

world fails to find in one or all of them full and 

. ' forcible expression. After the three big nthlies 

W stminster Review come the two quarterlies par exgellence—ihe Edin- 

¢ . burgh aad the Quarterly Review, These are the su- 

' : preme tribunals, the ultimate courts of public 

Monthly—Per Year, $4.00 opinion where the questions of the day are care- 

Single Copies, 40 Cts. fully weighed and judgment rendered. Iinportant 

historical and scientific problems come to the 

1 5 quarterlies for settlement, and political matters 

Rdinburgh Review also receive that ultra conservative consideration 
' 


which the writers regard as based upon the very 








' bulwarks of English liberty. Then, there is the 
; narterl Review Scottish Review, paying especial attention of course 
’ to opinions as they are reflected from beyond the 
. . Tweed. Blackwood’s Magazine is a periodical long 
noteworthy for its appeal to the enlightened taste 
Scottish Review. of the home circle and for its many contributions 
to permanent literature. The Westmin is de- 
Issued Quarterly—Either One, $4.00 | voted to the evolutionist philosophy, and 2‘! social, 
Any Two, $7.50; AH Three, $10.50 political and religious topics are dealt with by its 
. With Blackwood’s, $13 Ooo contributors from that pointof view. An indepen 
Single C dent. section voicing .all shades of opinion has 

gle Copies, $1.25 me 


proved .to be a,popular feature—for the better class 





of people, the people who think like, nowadays, to 


y j ’ give a fair hearing to both sides, The American 
ag W00 5 a azine. Naturalist-is an illustrated’ monthly, devoted not 

only to natural history, but also to travel, and any 

Issued Monthly, $3.00-Per Year. one will find it an instructive and entertaining 
Single Copies, 30 Cts guide to all the new discoveries regarding the 

, earth's surface and the inhabitantsthereof. Shake 
With Either Quarterly, $6.50 speariana, which has just entered upon its seventh 
With Any Two, $10.00; with All year, is the recognized organ of the Shakespearian 
Three, $13.00 . World. Students of our greatest poet consider itto 
bé an indfspensable assistant. All together these 


8 magazines form a many-faceted mirror of contem- 
a Thy Carlana porary thought. The English Reviewsare brought 
e out in good shape in the original editions, and ata 


a price fully one-half what ischarged by the English 
oe dg cag coal gM publishers,—Boston Beacon. 
. ] . * 








. ALL.POSTPAID THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


SAM'L P. FERREE, T - : 
Office: 134 S. Sth St.. Philadelphia. 29 Park Row, New York City. 








